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Like  many  of  us,  we  at  The  Orange  County  Register  watch 
our  figures  carefully.  And  you  can  imagine  our  dehght  when 
our  new  submission  to  ABC  jumped  to  over  1/3-milhon  daily 
and  to  380,706  on  Sunday.* 

That  represents  a  daily  gain  of  5.1%  over  last  year’s 
record  high  circulation  level. 

The  reasons  are  many,  but  mostly  because  Orange  County 
readers  have  been  enjoying  a  feast  of  excellent  Register 
coverage.  And  compared  to  our  closest  competitor,  the  scales 
are  definitely  leaning  in  our  favor. 

A  newspaper  of  considerable  substance.  In  more  ways  than  one. 

*As  submitted  to  ABC,  September  30, 1988. 
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PLAY 

That  Delivers  The  Best  of  L.A.! 


Daily  Breeze 


The  central  newspaper  in  our  triple  play.  The  Daily 
Breeze  covers  the  communities  of  the  South  Bay  daily. 
On  Sunday,  all  three  papers  combine  under  The  Daily 
Breeze  masthead  to  cover  the  entire  L.A.  Coast.  ^ 


News-Pilot 


The  southernmost  newspaper  of  the  three.  The  News- 
Pilot  focuses  on  the  area  surrounding  the  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  a  growing  vital  part  of  the  L.A.  Coast. 


The  Outlook 


Completing  our  triple  play  is  The  Outlook  in  the  north. 
Tailored  for  the  affluent  Westside,  The  Outlook  is  the 
perfect  compliment  to  The  Copley  Los  Angeles  Coast. 
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5215  Torance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90509  (213)540-5511 
Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker 
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New  York  Daily  News  •  Washington  Post  •  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  •  Milwaukee  Journal 

•  Houston  Chronicle  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Dalias  Times  Heraid  •  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 

•  Boston  Globe  •  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  •  Cincinnati  Post  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Francisco 
Examiner  •  San  Antonio  Light  •  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  •  Little  Rock  Gazette  •  Boca  Raton 
News  •  Miami  Herald  •  Kansas  City  Star  •  Portland  Oregonian  •  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  •  San 

Diego  Tribune  ^nd  75  more! 
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Billingsley 


Call  your  local  King  Features  Representative  or  Lawrence  T.  Olsen 
Vice  President,  Marketing  and  Sales,  for  samples  and  rates  where  available 

toll-free;  1 -800-526-KING  or  collect;  212-455-4000 


Curtis  fulfills  a  need  for 
these  leading  newspapers 


©1988  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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NOVEMBER 

16- 19 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Annual  Con¬ 

vention,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

17- 18 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention, 

Seaview  Country  Club,  Absecon,  N.J. 

17- 19— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Convention,  Stratton 

Mountain  Resort,  Stratton  Mountain,  Vt. 

18- 20— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Advanced  Economics 

Conference  for  Journalists:  The  Next  Four  Years;  Cosponsored  with 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  Ravinia,  Atlanta. 

DECEMBER 

8-9 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Legislative  Conference,  Reston, 
Va. 

JANUARY 

15- 18 — ANPA  Conference,  “Maximizing  Our  Investments  in  People,”  The 

Registry  Resort,  Naples,  Fla. 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Marriott's  Griffin  Gate  Resort,  Lexington,  Ky. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Winter  Meeting, 
Hilton  Square,  San  Francisco. 

Seminars!  Workshops!  Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

10 — Hot  Topics  in  Newspaper  Circulation,  Seminar,  Sponsored  by  King  & 
Ballow,  Nashville/San  Diego  Law  Firm,  San  Diego  Hilton. 

11-13 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Better  Writing  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel, 
St.  Louis. 

13-16— ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  Washington,  D.C. 
13-16 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper,  Char¬ 
leston,  S.C. 

13- 18— American  Press  Institute,  Promoting  the  Daily  Newspaper,  Reston 

Va. 

14- 16— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Omni  Interna¬ 

tional  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 

14-16— ANPA  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operations  Seminar,  The 
Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va, 

16- 18 — ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  University  of  South  Car¬ 

olina,  Columbia,  S.C. 

17 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Columbia  Communication  & 
Society  Seminar,  Policy  for  Children  and  Television,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

20- 23— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  Center;  Applied 

Ethics  for  College  Newspaper  Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

27-30— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  Newsroom  Management,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

27-1 2/2— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics  Center:  Graphics  & 
Illustration;  Writing  Center;  Writing  &  Editing,  St.  Petersburg. 

27- 12/7 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 

28- 1 2/2— ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 

Reston,  Va. 

DECEMBER 

2-3 — California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Workshop,  Controlling  Pro¬ 
cess  Color:  A  Litho  Press  Workshop;  and  Dec.  5-9,  Understanding 
PrePress,  Workshop,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

4-9— American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage, 
Reston,  Va. 

4-9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics  Center:  MacTrac- 
Intermediate  &  Advanced,  St,  Petersburg, 

7-9 — ICMA,  Motor  Route  Management  Seminar,  Radisson  Atlanta  Hotel. 
11-16 — American  Press  Institute:  Effective  Writing  and  Editing;  Editorial 
Page  Editors  and  Writers,  Reston,  Va. 

11- 16 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics  Center:  Spanish 

Language  Newspapers,  St.  Petersburg. 

12- 15 — ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  Sir  Frances  Drake 

Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

12-15 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Studies  Seminar  for 
Media  Professionals,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

8-13— American  Press  Institute,  Editing  the  Weekly  Newspaper,  Reston 
Va. 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


WN”  "  THANK  GOODNESS  TMCY  RE  TU.7IMG  TO  THE 
RIGHT  ON  FIRST  AMENDMENT  ISSUES-/* 


About  Awards 


Maria  Moors  Cabot  winners.  Three  journalists  and  a 
cartoonist  have  won  Columbia  University’s  1988  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes  given  to  journalists  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  distinguished  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  Inter-American  understanding  and  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 

The  winners  are  Nicholas  Clark  Asheshov,  editor  of  the 
Lima  Times  and  the  Andean  Report  of  Lima,  Peru; 
Roberto  Civita,  publisher  of  Veja  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
Stephen  Kinzer,  New  York  Times  foreign  correspondent; 
and  Hermenegildo  Sabat,  staff  cartoonist  of  Clarin  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Scripps  Howard  Awards.  Winners  iri  nine  categories  of 
editorial  effort  at  Scripps  Howard  newspapers  were 
named  and  will  share  a  total  of  $33,750  in  cash  prizes  — 
$2,500  in  cash  and  plaques  for  first-place  winners,  $1,250 
in  cash  and  citations  for  second  place. 

Winners  of  15  of  the  18  awards  were  also  winners  in  the 
monthly  contests  which  were  judged  by  general  editorial 
management  during  the  course  of  the  year.  There  were  1 1 2 
monthly  winners  —  including  five  ties  and  one  title  shared 
by  reporters  for  two  papers  —  who  received  $250  for  each 
monthly  win. 

The  overall  first-place  winners,  by  category,  are:  Team 
Reporting,  Deborah  Ramirez  and  Rolf  Olsen  of  the  San 
Juan  Star;  Individual  Reporting,  Julie  Klein  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Tribune;  Deadline  Writing,  Jay  Mariotti, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver;  Non-Deadline  Writ¬ 
ing,  Mike  Anton,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver; 
Copy  Editing,  Bob  Martinson,  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel;  Headline  Writing,  Barbara  Page,  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune;  Photography,  Vickie  Lewis,  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune;  Graphics,  Charlotte  Tongier,  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune;  and  Design,  J.  Bruce  Baumann,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

Science  and  technology  award.  Bernard  J.  Berger, 
research  engineer,  Westvaco  Corp.,  Covington,  Va.,  and 
Jeffrey  D.  Lindsay,  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at 
the  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry,  have  won  the  American 
Paper  Institute’s  20th  George  Olmsted  Award  for  research 
completed  in  the  United  States. 
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Let’s  talk 

. . .  about  careers 
. , .  about  change 
. . .  about  opportunity. 

If  you  are  a  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executive  looking  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  consider  Gannett, 
the  nationwide  media  company 
that  offers  opportunities  in  circu¬ 
lation  at  all  levels.  But  don’t  take 
just  our  word  for  it  Listen  to 
Darcy  Falk,  circulation  director 
of  The  Stockton  (Calif)  Record: 

''Gannett  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  for 
education  and  training. 
Theyve  taught  me 
overall  good  newspaper 
management.  It’s  also 
fun.  I’m  the  first  woman 


on  the  ICMA  board  of 
directors  and  I  believe 
working  for  Gannett 
helped  me  achieve  that. 

If  you  want  more  information 
about  the  opportunities  with 
Gannett  please  send  a  copy  of 
your  resume  to: 

Judy  Ross 

Manager/Recruitment 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7858  CC 
Washington,  D.C.  20044 
800-828-4414,  ext  6236. 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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By  keepi^  both  feet  on  the  floor. 

Because  in  Chicago  nothing  compares 
with  being  there. 

Especially  when  the  story  is  the  nation’s 
financial  futures. 

Knight-Ridder  has  more  reporters, 
including  chief  Chicago  financial  reporter 
Suzanne  Cosgrove,  than  anyone  else  on  the 
floors  of  Chicago’s  Board  of  Tbade  and 
Mercantile  Exchange. 

The  result:  We  beat  Reuters,  Dow  Jones 
and  Tblerate  every  day. 

Knight-Ridder  reporters,  equipped 
with  notebooks  and  running  shoes,  dash 
from  trader  to  trader  to  record  the  twists 
and  turns  in  the  furiously  churning  man 
kets.  What  are  the  latest  financial  trends 
going  to  do  to  prices  and  interest  rates? 

And  what  does  that  mean  to  our  subscribers, 
whose  decisions  can  affect  millions  of 
dollars  in  profits  on  every  trade?  By  being 
on  the  floor,  Knight-Ridder  reporters  can 
alert  subscribers  to  market  developments 
before  the  competition  can  even  reach  their 
sources  on  the  phone. 

The  pace  is  stunningly  fast.  So  fast,  in 
fact,  the  Mercantile  Exchange  has  installed 
small,  speed  bumps  on  the  trading  floor 
so  the  brokers  who  haven’t  abandoned  their 
wing-tips  won’t  shde  into  each  other. 

Down  the  street  at  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Tbade,  the  Tbeasury  bond  pit  is  the  nation’s 
most  active  futures  market.  Six  hundred 
men  and  women  pack  a  space  38  feet  across. 
Frantically  bidding  on  contracts,  the  traders 
make  their  deals  in  a  relentless  frenzy 
of  selling,  shouting,  screaming,  pushing 
and  waving. 

It’s  tough  to  turn  this  chaos  into  coherent 
and  accurate  coverage. 

We  tell  our  reporters,  “Be  there.  And 
bring  your  running  shoes.” 

Chicago’s  markets  are  where  much  of 
the  world’s  financial  future  is  charted. 
Recognizing  this  reality  and  making  the 
commitment  to  nonstop  quality  coverage 
is  just  another  way  Kni^t- 
Ridder  keeps  its  eyes  open 
to  the  possible. 


RIDDER 


communications  company  with  eight  television  stations,  cable  systems,  business  information  services  and  30  daily  newspapers. 
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Candidate  endorsement 

Our  final  tabulation  of  newspaper  editorial  endorsements  for  the 
presidential  candidates  a  week  before  Election  Day  reveals  that 
support  for  Governor  Dukakis  has  increased  considerably  in  both 
number  of  newspapers  and  in  total  circulation,  while  greater  support 
still  remains  with  Vice  President  Bush,  but  over  50%  of  the  dailies 
representing  a  third  of  daily  circulation  are  remaining  undeclared. 

This  is  an  unprecedented  number  of  newspapers  that  have  de¬ 
clared  they  are  either  uncommitted  or  they  have  a  policy  of  no 
endorsements.  The  percentage  of  newspapers  in  this  category  has 
been  on  the  increase  since  1932.  Then  it  was  only  7.45%.  It  indicates 
that  endorsements  of  political  candidates  on  the  newspaper  editorial 
pages  may  be  going  out  of  style. 

If  it  is  the  decision  of  editors  and  publishers  not  to  make  such 
endorsements  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  can  understand  it.  They  are, 
in  effect,  telling  their  readers  they  must  make  up  their  own  minds  on 
the  basis  of  information  provided  to  them  daily  in  their  columns  and 
elsewhere. 

But  in  the  absence  of  a  clear-cut  policy,  when  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
amines  the  candidates,  declares  that  it  cannot  make  a  decision  be¬ 
tween  them  and  is  going  to  “sit  this  one  out,”  we  believe  it  carries  an 
unfortunate  message  to  readers  to  do  the  same.  In  other  words,  if 
neither  candidate  is  worthy  of  endorsement  for  the  presidency,  then 
why  bother  to  vote? 

Attack  on  an  AT&T  decision 

The  Bell  operating  companies  that  were  spun  off  by  the  federal 
court  in  the  decision  which  dismantled  AT&T  are  now  trying  to  do 
with  the  help  of  Congress  what  the  court  decree  has  specifically 
prohibited:  Engage  in  electronic  publishing  through  ownership  or 
control  of  information  transmitted  on  their  own  lines.  The  lobbyists 
and  other  minions  of  the  BOCs  have  been  earning  their  pay. 

Last  August  Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.)  submitted  a  resolution 
saying  that  Congress  and  not  the  courts  should  determine  whether 
regional  BOCs  should  be  permitted  to  own  or  control  the  information 
transmitted  over  their  lines.  It  now  has  184  co-sponsors.  On  Oct.  14 
Sen.  John  Breaux  (D-La.)  introduced  a  companion  resolution  urging 
that  restrictions  on  the  BOCs  be  lifted.  Although  these  resolutions  do 
not  have  the  force  of  law,  it  is  obvious  they  are  the  forerunners  of 
legislation  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  next  year. 

It  should  be  obvious,  even  to  members  of  Congress,  that  permit¬ 
ting  AT&T  as  well  as  the  BOCs,  which  already  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  transmission  lines,  to  own  and  provide  the  information  that  goes 
over  those  wires  would  create  even  a  greater  monopoly.  In  effect. 
Congress  could  again  be  creating  a  government-approved  informa¬ 
tion  monopoly  greater  than  existed  with  AT&T.  Because  of  the  vast 
resources  at  their  command,  these  transmission  companies  could 
stifle  competition  in  the  information  field. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Promotes  the  use  of  courtesy  titles 


It  begins  to  look  encouraging.  I 
read  in  the  ASNE’s  “Editors’ 
Exchange”  that  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  is  once  again  using 
courtesy  titles  for  men  in  news  and 
feature  stories.  The  paper  apparently 
never  dropped  courtesy  titles  for 
women. 

The  next  day  in  the  New  York 
Times’  “Listening  Post”  I  read  about 
the  results  of  an  APME  survey  on 
courtesy  titles.  That  report  said  a  little 
more  than  50%  of  the  nation’s  editors 
who  answered  the  survey  said  they 
would  like  the  Associated  Press  to 
change  the  style  on  courtesy  titles. 
The  downside  is  that  a  majority  of  the 
respondents  said  they  would  prefer 
no  courtesy  titles  at  all. 

I’ve  been  arguing  for  a  return  to 
courtesy  titles  with  my  own  editors 
for  years  now,  with  no  luck.  Using 


courtesy  titles  is  courteous  and  civil. 
Reducing  man,  woman  or  child  on 
second  reference  to  “Jones  said” 
shows  a  lack  of  respect  and  esteem 
that,  1  think,  is  repaid  with  interest  by 
our  readers  in  the  growing  lack  of 
respect  they  show  us. 

At  a  FACs  conference  in  Dallas 
three  years  ago,  Norman  Isaacs,  who 
has  long  argued  for  a  return  to  cour¬ 
tesy  titles,  said  a  Howard  University 
professor  told  him,  “I  don’t  know  of  a 
black  man  or  woman  of  substance 
who  doesn’t  wince  when  seeing  his  or 
her  name  in  print  and  is  referred  to 
only  by  the  last  name  after  the  first 
reference.  It  takes  their  minds  back  to 
the  days  when  we  were  all  called 
‘boy.’  ” 

Mr.  Isaacs  said  he  had  run  into  so 
many  negative  comments  about  the 
lack  of  courtesy  titles  that  he  feels  the 


industry  is  hurting  itself.  “What  does 
a  young  boy  think  when  his  father 
accomplishes  something  of  merit  and 
is  called  ‘Wilson’  in  his  local  paper? 
Can  that  boy  call  his  teacher  by  only  a 
last  name?” 

I  don’t  know  if  any  polls  have  been 
done  on  the  subject,  but  1  believe  the 
public  disapproves  of  the  absence  of 
courtesy  titles  they’ve  earned 
through  academic  accomplishment  or 
just  their  common  humanity. 

The  absence  of  courtesy  titles  may 
seem  egalitarian,  with  all  being 
treated  alike,  but  the  equality  exists 
only  on  the  common  disrespect 
shown  for  all. 

Murphy  D.  Givens 

(Givens  is  editorial  writer  at  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  [Texas]  Caller-Times.) 


Says  tv  does  not  have  all  the  clout 


The  political  pundits  of  television 
are  taking  more  credit  or  perhaps 
more  blame  for  their  medium’s  arbi¬ 
trary  power  to  decide  presidential 
elections. 

The  tube  has  the  clout  all  right.  No 
question  about  that.  But  it  doesn’t 
have  a  monopoly  on  telling  the  voters 
what  levers  to  pull. 

Case  in  point.  On  Oct.  13,  Jeff 
Greenfield,  political  and  media 
analyst  for  ABC  News,  stated  in  his 
New  York  Times  Op-Ed  piece  that 
President  Ford  had  lost  the  ’76  elec¬ 
tion  to  Jimmy  Carter  all  because  he 
made  a  boo-boo  in  his  second  televi¬ 
sion  debate.  Ford  said  that  Eastern 
Europe  was  not  under  Soviet  domina¬ 
tion.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  re¬ 
peated  it  when  one  of  the  panelists 
gave  him  a  chance  to  correct  him¬ 
self.  According  to  Greenfield,  that 
gaffe  was  the  main  reason  Ford  lost 
a  very  close  election. 

As  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  let’s  look 
at  the  record.  In  1976,  New  York  City 
was  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The 
city  had  to  go  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  hat  in  hand,  for  a  loan  to  tide  it 

Correction 

An  Oct.  22  E&P  article  on  the 
three-year  literacy  program  being 
launched  by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  gave  the 
incorrect  job  title  for  Bob  Haring.  He 
is  executive  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World. 


over.  A  lot  of  people  in  Congress 
didn’t  want  to  lend  a  penny. 

Most  of  the  country  seemed  to  be 
saying,  “You’re  such  big-shot  wise- 
guys.  You  got  yourself  into  this  mess, 
get  yourself  out  of  it.” 

President  Ford  tried  to  make  politi¬ 
cal  hay  out  of  this  attitude.  In  one  of 
his  campaign  speeches  he  expressed 
great  reluctance  to  help  New  York 
City.  The  New  York  Daily  News 


reported  that  speech  in  a  classic  front¬ 
page  headline:  “Ford  to  City:  DROP 
DEAD.” 

The  news  programs  of  all  four  tv 
networks  picked  it  up  and  showed  it 
on  camera:  in  several  cases,  twice. 
The  front  page  became  a  rallying  cry 
for  the  whole  city.  Call-in  radio  shows 
had  a  field  day  with  it.  Other  newspa¬ 
pers  ran  it  as  a  story.  Even  the  staid 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


FROM  MOSCOW  .  .  . 


“The  Soviet  Ministry  <J  Health  is  an  inconspicuous 
building  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Moscow,  but 
excitement  is  palpable  within  its  creaky  corridors.  The 
energy  emanates  largely  from  the  comer  rffice  of  Health 
Minister  Yevgeny  I.  Chazov. 

“From  there,  he  is  directing  a  colossal  program  to 
modernize  this  country’s  massive  health  care  system, 
which  has  become  antiquated,  inefficient  and  bogged 
down  in  bureaucracy  after  years  cf  underfunding  and 
neglect. 

“In  an  era  when  most  other  governments  are  searching 
for  ways  to  slash  health  spending,  the  Soviet  Union 
intends  by  the  year  2000  to  triple  its  annual  health 
budggt,  estimated  by  Western  nations  to  be  about  $34.2 
billion.  .  .  . 

“If  the  ambitious  effort  comes  close  to  achieving 
reality — arui  that  remains  to  be  seen — Soviet  citizens 
someday  will  wait  in  shorter  lines  at  clinics,  be  cffered 
the  chance  to  have  annual  physical  exams  arui  experience 
fewer  shortagfs  in  drugf  and  medications.  .  .  ." 

— Harry  Nelson,  Medical  Writei;  Los  Angeles  Times 
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Our  Commitment 
to  a  Better  Future 


In  the  newsroom  and  in  the  classroom, 
we  at  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  have  a 
commitment  to  the  people  in  our  community. 
That’s  why,  in  1985,  we  started  a 
credit-bearing  journalism  class  to  interest 
minority  students  in  print  journalism 
careers.  We  developed  the  curriculum. 

Our  reporters  teach  the  course.  Our 
newspaper  is  the  classroom.  And  we 
enlisted  the  city  schools  and  Syracuse 
University  as  partners  in  our  project. 

Each  year,  we  give  our  top  graduate  a 
full  four-year  scholarship  that  covers 
tuition,  room  and  board,  books,  and  fees 
to  Syracuse  University’s  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications.  So  far 
five  scholarships  have  been  awarded.  And 
all  winners  have  been  guaranteed  work 
experience  in  our  newsrooms  throughout 
their  college  years  and,  we  hope,  long 
beyond.  We  think  of  it  as  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  community.  A  real 
investment  with  enormous  return. 

^THE 

Syracuse  Newspapers 

Herald  American 
Herald-Journal 
The  Post-Standard 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers  are 
proud  to  be  hosts  of  the  ASNE 
Minority  Job  Fair  for  New  York 
and  New  England,  November 
10-12,  1988.  For  more 
information,  call  (315) 
470-2093  or  (315)  470-2067. 
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Dukakis  closes  the  editorial  gap 

Picks  up  late  flurry  of  newspaper  endorsements  during  the  last 
week  of  the  campaign;  241  endorse  Bush;  103  endorse  Dukakis 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

A  host  of  endorsements  in  the  final 
days  of  the  presidential  campaign  — 
particularly  by  large,  metro  dai¬ 
lies  —  have  added  significantly  to 
the  number  of  newspapers  endorsing 
each  candidate. 

Updated  results  of  E&P's  Quad¬ 
rennial  Poll  show  Democrat  Michael 
Dukakis  closing  the  endorsement  gap 
with  Republican  George  Bush.  Where 
once  Bush  led  4  to  1  in  endorsements 
and  had  a  better  than  2  to  1  lead  in 
circulation,  he  now  leads  Dukakis  by 
a  little  better  than  2  to  1  in  endorse¬ 
ments  and  by  18.2  million  to  1 1 .7  mil¬ 
lion  in  circulation. 

The  updated  quadrennial  poll 
results  were  taken  from  late-arriving 
response  cards,  press  reports  of 
endorsements  and  telephone  calls 
made  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1  to  the  top 
100  newspapers  by  circulation  size. 

Michael  Dukakis  picked  up  53  more 
endorsements  to  bring  his  total  to  103 
newspapers,  or  13.3%  of  the  total  of 
772  dailies  responding  to  the  poll. 

The  circulation  of  newspapers  sup¬ 
porting  the  Democratic  candidate 
comes  to  11,664,600  or  25.3%  of  the 
respondents’  total  circulation  of 
46,075,632. 

George  Bush  received  endorse¬ 
ments  that  rose  by  46  to  241,  or 
31.2%  of  the  total  respondents.  The 
circulation  of  dailies  supporting  Bush 
comes  to  18,186,225,  or  39.5%  of  the 
total  respondents’  circulation. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have 
switched  from  undecided  to  endors¬ 
ing  a  candidate,  and  one  newspaper, 
the  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger 
had  originally  responded  it  intended 
to  endorse  Dukakis,  but  in  the  end 
decided  to  make  no  endorsement. 

However,  the  total  number  of 
newspapers  saying  they  are  unde¬ 
cided  or  have  a  policy  not  to  endorse 
increased  to  428  dailies,  or  55.4%  of 
the  respondents  with  circulation  of 


16,224,807  —  35.2%  of  the  respon-  said  they  were  either  undecided  or 
dents’  total  circulation.  In  earlier  had  a  no  endorsement  policy, 
results  published  Oct.  29,  416  news-  Among  the  newspapers  lining  up 
papers  with  11.8  million  circulation  (Continued  on  page  10) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  QUADRENNIAL  POLL 
A  state-by-state  lineup  of  daily  newspaper  endorsements 

BUSH  DUKAKIS  UNCOMMITTED 

OR 

DO  NOT  ENDORSE 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Papers 

Circulation 

Papers 

Circulation 

Papers 

Circulation 

Alabama 

9 

345,341 

1 

35,168 

6 

87.705 

Alaska 

2 

11,317 

0 

0 

2 

20,840 

Arizona 

3 

120,616 

0 

0 

5 

72,257 

Arkansas 

3 

105,756 

1 

140,301 

5 

46,336 

California 

26 

1,621,459 

6 

992,938 

27 

2,405,384 

Colorado 

5 

647,508 

3 

42,183 

9 

298,488 

Connecticut 

3 

291,589 

2 

36,374 

5 

140,627 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23,086 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

761,142 

Florida 

7 

1,315,736 

4 

575,573 

13 

460,648 

Georgia 

9 

447,451 

2 

275,369 

4 

121,645 

Hawaii 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15,320 

Idaho 

2 

24,737 

0 

0 

7 

150,969 

Illinois 

2 

1,489,044 

3 

177,069 

15 

320,656 

Indiana 

11 

465,862 

1 

62,241 

23 

447,335 

Iowa 

4 

76,375 

2 

232,610 

11 

203,649 

Kansas 

8 

115,204 

4 

177,120 

10 

64,715 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

5 

404,258 

6 

60,764 

Louisiana 

4 

101,141 

0 

0 

3 

61,898 

Maine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

134,831 

Maryland 

1 

20,124 

1 

25,213 

7 

362,459 

Massachusetts 

7 

535,366 

5 

674,204 

11 

522,454 

Michigan 

3 

752,482 

3 

808,879 

10 

262,826 

Minnesota 

1 

8,587 

2 

415,217 

4 

230,746 

Mississippi 

4 

69,307 

1 

8,712 

3 

78,709 

Missouri 

8 

93,048 

4 

877,765 

11 

145,673 

Montana 

1 

3,970 

0 

0 

3 

63,686 

Nebraska 

4 

179,644 

0 

0 

6 

162,102 

Nevada 

4 

127,057 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

3 

108,245 

1 

16,033 

1 

12,962 

New  Jersey 

1 

149,529 

1 

29,491 

7 

748,358 

New  Mexico 

4 

38,639 

0 

0 

4 

36,417 

New  York 

6 

2,027,194 

14 

2,393,533 

13 

2,247,576 

North  Carolina 

3 

30,073 

4 

482,440 

18 

347,001 

North  Dakota 

1 

55,890 

0 

0 

3 

42,530 

Ohio 

15 

1,384,904 

3 

647,453 

25 

536,898 

Oklahoma 

10 

713,887 

4 

14,853 

14 

100,888 

Oregon 

6 

378,127 

1 

27,663 

4 

109,278 

Pennsylvania 

7 

476,018 

7 

1,079,947 

31 

748,482 

Rhode  Island 

1 

12,141 

0 

0 

2 

122,508 

South  Carolina 

1 

119,761 

0 

0 

6 

125,650 

South  Dakota 

2 

14,040 

0 

0 

4 

84,560 

Tennessee 

3 

297,199 

2 

170,212 

23 

1,120,898 

Texas 

26 

2,300,316 

5 

249,473 

24 

1,173,709 

Utah 

2 

45,978 

0 

0 

3 

220,223 

Vermont 

1 

9,788 

5 

106,702 

0 

0 

Virginia 

6 

358,812 

1 

77,181 

9 

154,847 

Washington 

5 

378,338 

0 

0 

13 

368,515 

West  Virginia 

1 

53,792 

1 

8,677 

1 

40,804 

Wisconsin 

5 

258,316 

3 

372,866 

9 

151,728 

Wyoming 

1 

6,517 

1 

6,882 

1 

4,025 

TOTALS 

241 

18,186,225 

103 

11,644,600 

428 

16,224,807 

Percentages 

31.2% 

39.5% 

13.3% 

25.3% 

55.4% 

35.2% 
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Tv  networks  will  continue  to  project  election  winners 


On  Election  Night,  the  television 
networks  once  again  will  be  using  exit 
polls  to  project  the  winners  in  each 
state  after  the  polls  there  close. 

The  possibility  exists  once  again 
that,  if  a  landslide  is  shaping  up,  the 
networks  could  project  a  presidential 
election  winner  before  the  polls  close 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Michael  Gartner,  president  of  NBC 
News  and  a  former  executive  with 
several  newspapers  including  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  defended  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  exit  polls  to  project  the 


Endorsements 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


for  Dukakis  during  the  past  week 
were  the  New  York  Times,  Newsday, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News,  Charlotte  Observer,  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Minneapolis,  Boston  Globe, 
Des  Moines  Register,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald  Leader,  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  also 
supported  Dukakis  and  said  it  was  the 
first  time  in  its  history  that  it  endorsed 
the  Democratic  presidential  candi¬ 
date. 


election  winners,  even  if  people  are 
still  voting  out  West. 

“Our  duty  is  to  tell  the  viewer  what 
happened,”  he  recently  told  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  “and  when  the  polls 
[in  a  particular  state]  have  closed,  and 
we’re  sitting  here  knowing  who’s 
won,  it’s  incumbent  on  us  to  say.” 

Gartner  dismissed  the  contention 
that  projecting  the  winner  results  in 
people  on  the  West  Coast  deciding 
not  to  vote. 

“There’s  no  evidence  of  that,”  he 
stated 

Rep.  A1  Swift  (D-Wash.)  said  if  the 


The  newspapers  endorsing  George 
Bush  the  week  before  the  election 
included  the  Denver  Post,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  Houston  Chronicle,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati  Post,  India¬ 
napolis  Star,  New  York  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  Detroit  News,  Boston  Herald 
and  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Remaining  undecided  as  E&P  went 
to  press  were  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  Newark  Star-Led¬ 
ger. 

The  nation’s  two  largest  dailies,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  USA  Today 
have  policies  not  to  endorse  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates.  So  do  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Orange  County  Register,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  Washington  Post,  saying  it 


networks  do  not  adhere  to  their  1985 
pledge  to  Congress  that  they  would 
voluntarily  refrain  from  a  projecting  a 
winner  in  a  state  before  its  polls  close, 
then  it  would  spur  efforts  to  pass  a  law 
setting  a  uniform  poll-closing  time 
across  the  country.  Such  a  measure 
was  passed  twice  in  the  House  but 
died  in  the  Senate. 

As  long  as  the  networks  honor  their 
pledge.  Swift  said,  they  should  not  be 
faulted  for  projecting  one  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  candidates  has  rolled  up  the 
necessary  270  electoral  votes  for  vic¬ 
tory  before  the  polls  close  in  the 
West. 


found  both  candidates  to  be  “too 
deeply  flawed,”  decided  not  to 
endorse  this  election. 

Soviet  govt,  lifts 
subscription  bans 

After  months  of  public  outcry,  the 
Soviet  government  has  lifted  restric¬ 
tions  on  subscriptions  to  popular 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  Oct.  19action  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  signaled  a  victory  for 
Soviets  who  had  deluged  the  press 
with  letters  complaining  about  the 
restrictions. 

In  imposing  the  limits,  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Ministry  said  there  was  not 
enough  paper  to  print  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  needed  to  keep  up 
with  demand. 

—  AP 
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FCC  protest  filed  against  Park 

Twice-weekly  paper  opposes  purchase  of  N.C.  tv  station; 
contends  it  would  establish  a  monopoly  situation 

[  Opposition  to  Park  purchase  of  WJKA 


f  Television  stations  Television  stations 

a^  newspapers  and  newspapers 

V**  * 


'to  Park 

Communications 


X  Sampspn'lndepert^ent 
\  lnCiihtob  MMf'r . 


/iouthea^tem  Times 
In  Elizabethtown  ^ 


ThVjpobesonian  ® 
inLuihbetion  '''■ 
X  WWAY 
\  Wilmlngtofl 


Elizabethtown 


,WITN.  XJ 
Washington 

{  WNCT 
9  Greenville 


X/  wcn  ^r 

^ . ',HewBern^ 


V^e  fiiadeh  DaHy 
Journal  in  \ 


WJKA  Wilmington 
WJKA  and  WWAY  share 
the  same  tower.  WWAY 
objects  to  the  sale. 


This  map  of  the  area  involved  in  the  controversy  appeared  in  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Morning  Star.  The  map  was  put  together  by  Morning  Star  staff  artist 
Robert  Holst. 


By  Andrew 

The  Southeastern  Times  a  twice- 
weekly  newspaper  based  in  Ciarkton, 
N.C.,  has  filed  a  formal  protest  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  opposing  the  sale  of  WJKA- 
TV  in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  to  Park 
Communications. 

The  Times  contends  that  the  sale  to 
Park  would  violate  the  FCC’s  cross¬ 
ownership  rules  since  Park  Commu¬ 
nications  also  owns  the  Bladen 
(County)  Daily  Times,  which  is  about 
10  miles  away  in  Elizabethtown. 

Park  Communications  owns 
WNCT-TV  in  Greenville  and  plans  to 
operate  WJKA  as  a  satellite  station 
featuring  mostly  WNCT’s  program¬ 
ming.  Park  also  owns  two  other  dai¬ 
lies  in  southeastern  North  Carolina, 
the  Sampson  (County)  Independent 
in  Clinton  and  The  Robesonian  in 
Lumberton. 

“We  felt  this  would  create  a 
monopoly  situation,”  said  Times 
publisher  Norgie  Hester.  “Here  we 
are  located  right  next  to  Mr.  [Roy] 
Park’s  paper;  he’s  got  us  surrounded 
and  he’s  going  to  buy  a  television 
station.”  Hester  said  WJKA  also  sells 
advertising  in  Elizabethtown. 

“I’m  in  direct  competition  with 
him,”  Hester  said  of  Roy  Park  Sr., 
chairman  of  Park  Communications. 
“He’s  a  good  friend,  but  competition 
is  competition.” 

Hester  added  that  Wilmington  is 
“about  45  miles”  away  from  Eliz¬ 
abethtown.  Lumberton  is  20  miles 
away  and  Clinton  is  30  miles  away, 
Hester  said. 

The  “formal  objection”  to  the  sale 
to  Park  was  made  by  Reuben  Moore 
Jr.,  an  attorney  in  Elizabethtown,  in 
an  Oct.  2 1  letter  to  H .  Walker  Feaster 
III,  acting  FCC  secretary.  The  letter 
asks  the  FCC  to  make  a  ruling  on  the 
cross-ownership  claim. 

The  FCC  would  consider  the  Daily 
Journal  to  be  in  the  same  market  if 
WJKA’s  Grade  A  signal  covered  Eli¬ 
zabethtown.  Hester  said  the  contour 
map  of  WJKA’s  signal  “was  not  clear 
enough”  for  him  to  tell  if  the  station’s 
Grade  A  signal  “covered  our  county”. 


Hester  said  Park  assured  him  dur¬ 
ing  a  telephone  conversation  that 
WJKA’s  Grade  A  signal  did  not  cover 
Elizabethtown  or  Ciarkton. 

Hester  told  the  Wilmington  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  he’s  “sure”  Park  “is  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  what  they  had  to  do,”  but 
Hester  informed  E&P  his  concern  is 
with  all  of  Bladen  County.  “We’re  a 
Bladen  County  newspaper,”  he 
stated. 

Park  said  WJKA’s  Grade  A  signal 
“is  shy  of  [Elizabethtown]  by  about 
10  miles.”  Stating  that  the  FCC  cross¬ 
ownership  rule  applies  “not  to  the 
area  where  you  circulate  but  to  the 
town  where  you  publish,”  Park  said 
that,  as  long  as  the  Grade  A  signal 
doesn’t  cover  Elizabethtown,  “we’re 
not  in  violation.” 

Larry  Secrest,  Park’s  communica¬ 
tions  counsel,  added  that  cross-own¬ 
ership  rules  also  are  not  applicable  to 
satellite  stations,  which  WJKA  would 
be  under  Park  ownership. 

The  sale  to  Park  is  also  being 
opposed  by  three  television  sta¬ 


tions  —  WITN  in  Washington, 
WWAY  in  Wilmington  (which  shares 
a  tower  with  WJKA),  and  WCTI  in 
New  Bern. 

The  three  stations  believe  that  the 
sale  of  WJKA  to  Park  would  violate 
the  FCC’s  duopoly  rule  which  pre¬ 
vents  a  company  from  owning  two 
stations  with  overlapping  signals. 

In  its  application  to  the  FCC  to 
acquire  WJKA  from  Wilmington 
Telecasters  Inc.,  Park  states  it  should 
receive  a  waiver  to  the  overlap  rule  to 
operate  the  station  “in  the  public 
interest.”  WJKA  has  been  losing 
money  since  it  went  on  the  air  in  1984, 
the  filing  said.  It  stated  that  Wilming¬ 
ton  Telecasters  lacks  funds  to 
upgrade  the  programming  and  has  no 
prospective  buyers  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  station  as  a  full-service 
operation. 

The  application  also  says  that  the 
overlap  of  WJKA’s  signal  with 
WNCT  involves  their  grade  B  signals 
covering  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
viewing  area. 
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Circulation  report 

Many  papers  show  dally,  Sunday  circulation  drops  In  latest  audit 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  the  year  began,  numerous 
newspaper  advertising  analysts 
declared  that  1988  would  be  a  banner 
year. 

Midway  through  this  lackluster 
year,  they  revised  their  projections 
downward. 

Much  the  same  thing  seems  to  be 
happening  with  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  results  of  the 
latest  FAS-FAX  report  from  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

When  the  FAS-FAX  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31,  1988,  came 
out,  daily  circulation  seemed  a  special 
bright  spot  in  a  dull  year. 

With  the  release  of  the  FAS-FAX 
for  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1988, 
however,  the  other  shoe  has  dropped. 

Daily  circulations  are  not  down 
across  the  board,  but  they  are  down 


for  many  —  and  substantially  in 
some  cases. 

Those  newspapers  that  are  still 
growing  achieved  much  more  modest 
gains  than  in  previous  audit  periods. 

Some  of  the  losses  were  dramatic. 

The  New  York  Post,  which  recently 
changed  its  publishing  schedule  to 
morning  from  all-day,  was  down 
140,442  over  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Chicago  Tribune  circulation  was 
down  nearly  50,000  over  the  same 
period  in  1987.  Its  circulation  of 
715,618  was  down  49,753  over  the 
period. 

Rival  Chicago  Sun-Times  fared 
little  better.  Its  loss  of  25,590  put 
average  daily  circulation  at 
579,272  —  below  600,000  for  the  first 
time  in  years. 

Both  Chicago  newspapers  appear 


to  be  now  feeling  the  full  effect  of  the 
100  cover  price  increases  they  intro¬ 
duced  earlier  this  year. 

Competing  newspapers  in  other 
cities  took  substantial  circulation 
hits.  While  their  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  proposal  wends  its  way  through 
the  courts,  both  Detroit  newspapers 
were  losing  circulation. 

The  market-leading  Detroit  News 
was  down  9,402  to  677,385.  The  rival 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  “failing  news¬ 
paper”  in  the  JOA  proposal,  was 
down  even  more:  off  20,247  from  the 
year-ago  figure  to  629,065. 

This  FAS-FAX  included  something 
that  has  been  missing  from  the  reports 
for  about  two  years  —  figures  from 
Dallas. 

According  to  the  unaudited  report, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News’  daily  cir¬ 
culation  is  354,703,  while  the  Dallas 


ABC  FAS-FAX  TOTALS  FOR  TOP  25  NEWSPAPERS 

(For  six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1988) 


Total  average  daily 

Average  total 

circulation 

Gain/loss 

Sunday  circulation 

Gain/loss 

Daily 

six  months  ended 
Sept.  30.  1988 

same  period 
last  year 

Sunday 

six  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  1988 

same  period 
last  year 

1 .  Wall  Street  Journal  (m) 

1.  New  York  Times 

1,601.085 

-1-11,795 

(national  edition) 

1.869.950 

- 

91,896 

2.  New  York  Daily  News 

1.568.862 

-46,176 

2.  USA  Today  (m) 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,394,910 

-1- 10.053 

(national  edition) 

1.338.734 

+ 

14,511 

4.  Washington  Post 

1,112,344 

-1- 15.624 

3.  New  York  Daily  News  (m) 

1.281.706 

- 

4,163 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

1,098,127 

-19,148 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times  (m) 

1.116.334 

+ 

2,875 

6.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

995.571 

-t- 11,462 

5.  New  York  Times  (m) 

7.  Detroit  News 

828,166 

-11,345 

(national  edition) 

1.038.829 

+ 

15,930 

8.  Boston  Globe 

786,829 

-f  5,422 

6.  Washington  Post  (m) 

769.318 

+ 

8.176 

9.  San  FratKisco  Chronicle 

7.  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

715.618 

- 

49,753 

&  Examiner 

712,400 

-  3,939 

8  Newsday  (all  day) 

680.926 

+ 

39,563 

10.  Detroit  Free  Press 

710,112 

-22,587 

9.  Detroit  News  (all  day) 

677.385 

- 

9,402 

11.  Newsday 

706,440 

-1-24,422 

10.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

629.065 

- 

20.247 

12.  Newark  Star-Ledger 

665,085 

-  8,714 

1 1 .  Chicago  Sun  Times  (m) 

579.272 

- 

25,590 

13.  Atlanta  Journal 

12.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (m) 

559.312 

- 

8,776 

and  Constitution 

650,542 

-1-  4,270 

13.  New  York  Post  (m) 

550.473 

- 

140,442 

14.  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

644,946 

-1-15,101 

14.  Boston  Globe  (m) 

509.060 

+ 

6,539 

15.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

600,257 

- 13,683 

IS.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

502.756 

- 

5,740 

16.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

565.673 

+  5,158 

16.  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m) 

462.084 

- 

5.465 

17.  Houston  Chronicle 

561,664 

-1-26,893 

17.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (m) 

444.884 

- 

2,149 

18.  Pittsburgh  Press 

548,785 

-  1,758 

18.  Houston  Chronicle  (m) 

420.320 

+ 

13,544 

19.  Dallas  Morning  News 

530,640 

XXX 

19.  Baltimore  Sun  (combined  m  &  e) 

406.599 

840 

20.  Milwaukee  Journal 

509,795 

-  7,224 

20.  Miami  Herald  (m) 

401.423 

+ 

2.811 

21.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

507,081 

-1-23,706 

21.  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  (m) 

400.914 

+ 

11,504 

22.  Seattle  Times 

502,940 

-t  1,898 

22.  Boston  Herald  (m) 

360.459 

+ 

5,104 

23.  Miami  Herald 

499,515 

-  1,486 

23.  Dallas  Morning  News  (m) 

354.703 

XXX 

24.  Baltimore  Sun 

475,990 

-  5,489 

24.  Rocky  Mountain  News  (m) 

344.550 

+ 

12,436 

25.  San  Diego  Union 

421,943 

-1- 10,841 

25.  Orange  County  Register  (m) 

333.560 

+ 

16,025 

XXX — No  figures  given  for  year-ago  period  for  either  Dallas  paper  due  to  litigation  at 
the  time 

Not  ruing;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  ranked  number  22  in  FAS-FAX  for  6  months  ended 
March  31.  1988 


XXX — No  year-ago  figures  given  for  Dallas  newspapers  due  to  litigation  and  audit  at 
time 

Not  filing:  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  ranked  number  19  for  6  months  ended  March  3 1 . 
1988 
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Times  Herald  is  224,568. 

Figures  for  the  period  ended  March 
31,  1988,  were  released  only  three 
weeks  ago  {E&P,  Oct.  22).  Compar¬ 
ing  the  two,  the  Morning  News  has 
fallen  8,256  over  the  past  six  months, 
while  the  Times  Herald  declined 
1,718. 

In  other  competitive  cities,  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  mixed. 

In  Denver,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  was  up  12,436  daily  to  344,550, 
while  the  Denver  Post  advanced 
only  a  modest  549  copies. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  New 
York  Post  losses  —  which  puts  that 
paper  at  the  number  13  spot  with 
550,473  —  the  New  York  Daily  News 
lost  4,163  in  average  daily  circulation 
to  1,281,706. 

The  New  York  Times,  with  its 
national  edition,  was  up  15,930  to 
1,038,829. 

However,  the  big  winner  in  the 
New  York  area  was  Newsday,  which 
continues  to  make  circulation  gains 
with  its  push  from  Long  Island  into 
the  city.  The  all-day  paper  was  up  an 
average  39,563  to  680,926. 

The  general  declines  in  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  however,  hit  monopoly  cities 
as  well  as  competitive  ones. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  the 


Plain  Dealer  was  down  2,149  to 
444,884.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
which  owns  the  only  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  daily,  was  down  5,740  to 
502,756. 

National  newspapers  were  also  hit 
by  the  circulation  slump.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  took  the  biggest  fall, 
losing  an  average  91,896.  The  decline 
kept  the  paper  below  the  two  million 
mark  with  a  circulation  of  1 ,869,950. 

Gannett’s  national  newspaper  USA 
Today  continued  to  advance, 
although  even  it  did  not  roll  up  the 
kind  of  big  increases  the  industry  has 
come  to  expect.  USA  Today  circula¬ 
tion  was  up  14,511  to  1,338,734. 

Despite  the  daily  problems,  Sun¬ 
days  continued  to  be  circulation 
bright  spots  for  some  newspapers. 
Exceptions  were  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Newark 
and  at  the  Daily  News  in  New  York 
City. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  lost 
46,176  on  Sundays,  declining  to 
1,568,862.  Both  Chicago  papers  were 
also  big  Sunday  losers.  The  Tribune 
was  down  19,148  to  1,098,127,  while 
the  Sun-Times  lost  an  average  13,683, 
down  to  600,257.  The  Detroit  News 
was  down  11,345  on  Sundays  to 
828,166  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 


was  down  22,587  to  710,112. 

Among  the  big  Sunday  gainers 
were:  Newsday,  up  24,422  to  706,440; 
the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis,  up 
15,101  to  644,946;  the  Arizona 
Republic  of  Phoenix,  up  23,706  to 
507,081;  and  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
up  26,893  to  561,664. 

Some  newspapers  in  the  Top  25 
showed  gains  for  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Those  papers  include  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  New  York  Times; 
Washington  Post;  Boston  Globe; 
Houston  Chronicle;  and  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star  Tribune. 

Others  on  both  lists  showed 
declines  in  daily  circulation,  but  an 
increase  in  Sunday.  Those  newspa¬ 
pers  included  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

The  Miami  Herald  showed  a 
decline  in  Sunday  circulation,  but  an 
increase  in  daily. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
ranked  number  22  in  FAS-FAX  for 
the  six-month  period  ending  March 
31,  1988,  did  not  file  its  audit  report 
for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30  and  is 
not  included  in  the  listing. 

Overall,  12  of  the  Top  25  daily 
newspapers  showed  decreases  and  1 1 
of  the  Top  25  Sunday  papers  showed 
circulation  decreases  for  the  period. 


Federal  appeals  court  hears  Detroit  JOA  arguments 

Ruling  expected  within  two  months 


By  George  Garneau 

The  saga  of  the  biggest-ever  news¬ 
paper  joint  operating  agreement 
dragged  through  another  phase  of  its 
30-month  legal  ordeal  last  week. 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  Oct.  28  listened  to 
oral  arguments  from  both  sides. 

William  Schultz,  an  attorney  for  a 
group  of  opponents,  again  charged 
that  the  approval  of  the  JOA  —  a 
merger  of  non-editorial  operations  at 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  —  by  former  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  III  was  “arbitrary  and 
capricious.” 

He  contended  the  newspapers 
failed  to  prove  the  Free  Press  was  in 
probable  danger  of  financial  failure. 

Clark  Clifford,  representing 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  which  joined 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  in  applying  for  the 
JOA  for  their,  respectively.  Free 


Press  and  News,  said  the  Free  Press 
would  have  closed  long  ago  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  Knight-Ridder, 
which  has  subsidized  losses  totaling 
nearly  $100  million  since  1979.  Clif¬ 
ford  said  evidence  on  record  sup¬ 
ported  that  the  Free  Press  was  a 
“failing  newspaper”  under  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act. 

An  attorney  for  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  argued  in  support  of  the  JOA. 

Gannett  filed  a  brief  supporting  the 
JOA. 

The  merger  of  business,  production 
and  advertising  functions  at  the 
papers  would  preserve  independent 
news  staffs  but  would  create  an  effec¬ 
tive  monopoly  to  be  shared  by  the 
nation’s  biggest  newspaper  chains. 

The  panel  put  the  JOA  on  indefinite 
hold  Sept.  19  after  an  appeal  by 
Michigan  Citizens  for  an  Independent 
Press  was  rejected  by  a  U.S.  District 
Court  ruling  upholding  Meese’s  deci¬ 
sion.  The  court’s  decision  overruled 


recommendations  by  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  antitrust  lawyers  and  a  special’ 
administrative  law  judge  who 
opposed  the  JOA. 

A  decision  on  the  latest  hearing  is 
expected  within  two  months,  but  the 
court  can  rule  earlier  or  later. 

Knight-Ridder’ s  board  has  voted  to 
close  the  Free  Press  —  at  last  count 
losing  nearly  $44,000  a  day  —  if  the 
JOA  is  denied. 

According  to  the  latest  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations’  FAS-FAX 
totals  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30, 
the  average  daily  circulation  for  the 
Free  Press  is  629,065,  down  20,247 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Detroit  News  daily  circulation  is 
677,385,  down  9,402  over  the  same 
period  last  year. 

On  Sunday,  Free  Press  circulation 
is  710,1 12,  down  22,587  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  while  Detroit  News 
circulation  is  828,166,  down  11,345 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 
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Turning  the  tables 

Trio  who  were  once  under  adverse  media  scrutiny  lash  out  at 
the  press  for  inaccuracies,  unfairness  and  overzeaiousness 


By  George  Garneau 

Three  “victims”  turned  the  tables 
on  the  press  recently,  accusing  news¬ 
paper  editors  of  sacrificing  accuracy, 
fairness  and  responsibility  to  a 
fevered  overzeaiousness  that  trivial¬ 
izes  politics  and  pressures  indict¬ 
ments. 

At  a  session  whose  title  summoned 
a  now-familiar  image  of  circling  press 
sharks  wildly  attacking  a  helpless 
prey  —  “At  the  Feeding  Frenzy”  — 
three  subjects  of  intense  media  scru¬ 
tiny  lashed  out  at  editors  attending  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
convention  in  Boston. 

One  of  them,  Wendell  Phillippi, 
retired  managing  editor  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  News,  past  APME  president 
and  a  retired  National  Guard  general, 
spared  not  his  colleagues. 

Phillippi  said  he  was  “tried  in  kan¬ 
garoo  court  by  some  of  you  in  the 
media”  because  of  a  phone  call  he 
made  years  ago  to  help  Dan  Quayle 
enroll  in  the  Guard. 

“I  was  not  amused  at  all  of  the 
Page-One  headlines  day  after  day, 
indicating  1  had  done  something 
unethical,  if  not  illegal,”  Phillippi  said 
about  coverage  of  the  Republican 
vice  presidential  nominee’s  back¬ 
ground. 

“I  talked  and  I  was  crucified,”  he 
said,  embittered  for  being  misquoted 
around  the  world  because  of  a  report¬ 
ing  error. 

He  accused  the  Associated  Press  of 
picking  up  a  member  paper’s  report 
that  he  made  many  calls  recommend¬ 
ing  Quayle  to  the  Guard  and  said  there 
were  delays  and  problems  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  AP  story,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
papers  that  published  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  said  the  quote  was  supported 
by  the  reporter’s  memory  and  notes. 
The  editor  of  AP  defended  its  han¬ 
dling  of  the  correction. 

Saying  he  subscribed  to  three  rules 
on  accuracy:  “First,  be  accurate. 
Second,  be  accurate.  Third,  if  you 
can’t  be  accurate,  be  consistent,” 
Phillippi  summed  up  his  unhappy 
encounter  with  the  media:  “Well,  by 
God,  you  followed  my  third  rule  and 


you  were  consistently  inaccurate.” 

Phillippi  said  “buzzsaw”  reporting 
raised  questions  about  editors’ 
responsibility  for  “pushiness”  of 
reporters,  whether  reporters  feared 
for  their  jobs  “if  they  don’t  get  the 
story  you  want,”  and  responsibility 
for  corrections. 

Had  he  to  repeat  the  experience, 
Phillippi  said  he  would  talk  to  radio 
and  television  because,  “While  they 
can  cut  you  off,  they  can’t  change 
your  words.” 

E.  Robert  Wallach,  who  has  been 
indicted  in  the  Wedtech  defense  con¬ 
tracting  scandal  and  is  a  friend  of  for¬ 
mer  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
III,  blamed  the  press  for  making 


practice,  jeopardized  his  teaching 
position,  and  left  his  76-year-old 
mother  living  to  see  his  name  cleared, 
Wallach  said. 

He  added  that  his  reduced  indict¬ 
ment  as  well  as  two  congressional 
subcommittee  reports  vindicating 
him  of  any  criminal  wrongdoing  were 
“never  reported.” 

“I  say  to  you,  each  and  every  one 
of  you  contributed  to  this,”  Wallach 
said.  “By  what  right  did  the  American 
media  take  away  my  life?” 

He  vowed  to  prevail,  whether  or 
not  he  is  convicted,  and  said  later,  “I 
will  be  bankrupt  before  this  is  over.” 

“You  people  can  push  indict¬ 
ments,”  agreed  Geraldine  Ferraro, 


He  said  the  press  plays  “obedient”  participant  by 
treating  as  “gospel”  leaks  from  prosecutors  who 
violate  grand  jury  secrecy  rules. 


Meese  unpopular  in  a  “burn  the 
annual  witch”  ritual  and  for  his  own 
indictment  by  a  federal  grand  jury  in 
New  York,  a  district  “known  for  an 
absence  of  the  presumption  of  inno¬ 
cence.” 

“I  am  an  innocent  man  caught  in 
this  system,”  Wallach  told  the  edi¬ 
tors.  “You  all  played  a  part  in  it.” 

He  said  the  press  plays  “obedient” 
participant  by  treating  as  “gospel” 
leaks  from  prosecutors  who  violate 
grand  jury  secrecy  rules. 

He  called  several  portrayals  of  him 
in  major  news  outlets  “psychojour¬ 
nalism”  that  quoted  only  negative 
references  to  paint  him  unfairly  as  a 
“personal  injury  lawyer  from  San 
Francisco  who  trafficked  on  a  30-year 
friendship  with  that  archconserva¬ 
tive,  reactionary  and  probable  bigot 
Edwin  Meese  III”  while  ignoring  his 
considerable  legal  achievements. 

“You  bring  about  indictments 
because  prosecutors  are  human,” 
Wallach  said.  “By  the  time  1  was 
indicted,  I  was  already  convicted.” 

His  indictment  in  December  1987 
effectively  killed  a  successful  30-year 


the  former  Democratic  congresswo¬ 
man  from  New  York  City  who 
inspired  intense  press  coverage  — 
and  unwanted  scrutiny  of  her 
family  —  as  the  first  female  vice 
presidential  candidate  for  a  major 
party  in  1984. 

Her  husband  John  Zaccaro  and  son 
John  Jr.  were  both  prosecuted,  their 
cases  affected  by  media  attention,  she 
said.  She  is  writing  a  book  about  the 
influence  of  the  press  on  criminal  pro¬ 
secutions. 

Ferraro,  who  called  her  son’s  arrest 
on  cocaine  charges  “not  newswor¬ 
thy,”  said  press  attention  resulted  in 
stiffer  charges  and  sentencing  than 
other  offenders  would  have  faced. 

Referring  to  now-public  knowledge 
about  a  Supreme  Court  nominee’s  use 
of  marijuana,  a  presidential  candi¬ 
date’s  extramarital  dalliances, 
another’s  premarital  conception  of  a 
child,  and  two  congressmen’s 
homosexuality,  Ferraro  questioned 
whether  the  disclosures  make  for  bet¬ 
ter  informed  citizens. 

She  asked,  “If  you  do  something 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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New  York  Post  plans  Sunday  edition 

New  owner  Kalikow  plans  to  Invest  $25  million  to  launch  it  next  March 


By  Debra  Gersh 

New  York  Post  owner  Peter  S. 
Kalikow  is  planning  to  invest  $25  mil¬ 
lion  to  launch  a  Sunday  edition  of  the 
paper  on  March  5,  1989,  the  date 
coinciding  with  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  struggling  tabloid’s  purchase 
by  the  real  estate  developer. 

At  a  press  conference  held  at  the 
newspaper’s  offices  Nov.  1,  Kalikow 
said  advertisers  have  been  asking  for 
a  Sunday  paper  and  vendors  have 
indicated  their  support. 

“Advertisers  have  been  asking  for 
a  Sunday  paper,”  Kalikow  said.  “We 
said  we  would  do  it  when  we  thought 
we  could  do  a  good  job.  [Now]  both 
the  financial  and  editorial  aspects 
have  improved  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions”  and  the  launch  date  for  the 
Sunday  edition  has  been  moved  up  to 
1989  from  the  previously  planned 
1991. 

E&P  wins 
trademark  case 

Editor  &  Publisher  s  opposition 
filed  on  Nov.  18,  1985,  to  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  mark  EF&P  by  Mclean 
Hunter,  Inc.,  has  been  sustained  and 
registration  has  been  refused  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 

Mclean  Hunter  sought  to  register 
EP&P  as  the  name  of  a  free-distribu- 
tion,  bimonthly  magazine  for  “per¬ 
sons  and  other  identities  who  do  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  in  connection  with 
and  as  an  adjunct  to  their  main  busi¬ 
nesses.” 

Editor  &  Publisher,  which  owns 
the  trademark  E&P,  opposed  the 
registration  because  of  the  likelihood 
of  confusion  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
and  subscribers. 

The  Trademark  Office  decision 
concluded; 

“Considering  the  long-standing  use 
of  opposer’s  mark  in  connection  with 
its  weekly  magazines,  the  renown 
which  opposer’s  mark  has  achieved  in 
its  field,  and  resolving  all  doubt  in 
favor  of  this  long-standing  prior  us¬ 
er  and  registrant,  we  believe  registra¬ 
tion  should  be  refused  for  a  mark  as 
similar  as  applicant’s  is  to  opposer’s. 

“Accordingly,  the  opposition  is 
sustained  and  registration  to  appli¬ 
cant  is  refused.” 


The  initial  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Post  is  expected  to  have  a  press  run  of 
about  500,000  copies,  60%  slated  for 
distribution  in  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  40%  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  sub¬ 
urbs. 

The  paper,  which  will  have  a  news¬ 
stand  price  of  $1,  plans  to  run  five 
sections,  about  128  pages,  and 
include  color  comics,  USA  Weekend, 
a  tv  supplement  and  a  book  review 
section. 

Although  recent  FAS-FAX  figures 
from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
show  the  Post’s  circulation  for  the  six 
months  ended  Sept.  30,  1988,  down 
by  140,442,  a  spokesperson  for  the 
paper  —  who  responded  to  further 
inquiries  when  Kalikow  could  not  be 
reached  after  the  press  conference  — 
said  that  those  figures  reflect  a  drop 
occurring  at  the  end  of  1987,  before 
the  purchase,  and  that  circulation  is 
actually  up  to  nearly  600,000  (FAS- 
FAX  shows  550,473)  from  425,000 
last  November/December. 

Kalikow  indicated  that  one  reason 
for  starting  the  Sunday  paper  in  1989 
is  that  he  expects  the  Post  to  “turn  the 
corner”  toward  profitability  some¬ 
time  in  1989.  Kalikow  said  the  Mon- 
day-Saturday  paper  was  losing  about 
$650,000  a  week  when  he  first  took  it 
over  from  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
America  Publishing. 

Although  he  would  give  no  specific 
figures,  Kalikow  said  losses  are  “now 
a  minor  fraction  of  that”  and  are  “in  a 
range  that’s  acceptable  to  me.” 

.  “We  felt  that  early  1989  was  the 
right  time”  to  launch  a  Sunday  paper, 
Kalikow  said.  “Losses  will  be  mini¬ 
mal,  if  any,  in  1989.” 

Publisher  Peter  Price  commented 
that  some  advertisers  already  have 
made  commitments  to  be  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  although  he  would  not 
mention  specific  names.  Noting  that 
Sunday  is  very  important  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  he  said,  “If  they’re  open  Sunday, 
we  have  to  be  open  Sunday.” 

Price  said  ad  revenue  increases  for 
1989  are  expected  to  run  between 
20%-30%,  and  Kalikow  maintained 
that  the  paper  is  “bucking  the  trend” 
and  has  not  experienced  the  declines 
in  retail  advertising  spending  that 
other  papers  have  suffered. 

The  paper  plans  to  hire  60  new 
staffers,  30  in  editorial  and  30  in  areas 
such  as  advertising,  marketing  and 


circulation,  and  Kalikow  indicated 
that  the  Sunday  launch  has  union 
cooperation  and  support.  Managing 
editor  Jim  Fabris  will  initially  head 
the  Sunday  edition,  a  position  which 
“may  or  may  not  be  permanent,” 
according  to  Kalikow. 

A  $2-million  ad  campaign  utilizing 
television  and  radio  spots  also  is 
planned  to  support  the  Sunday 
launch. 

Asked  how  he  expected  to  make 
the  Sunday  New  York  Post  success¬ 
ful  in  an  already  crowded  market, 
Kalikow  responded  that  the  Sunday 
paper  will  be  an  extension  of  the  daily 
paper,  giving  readers  what  he  called 
better  and  more  in-depth  coverage. 

In  addition,  the  paper  will  probably 
have  two  editions,  hitting  the  streets 
later  and  allowing  for  more  coverage 
of  late  sports  stories. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room.  Price 
was  asked  both  if  the  Post  planned  to 
go  head-to-head  with  Newsday  and 
who  it  expected  to  be  “hurt”  by  the 
Sunday  edition.  To  the  former,  he 
responded  “Absolutely  not,”  and  to 
the  latter,  “If  we  do  it  right,  we  won’t 
hurt  anybody.” 

South  African 
government  bans 
weekly  paper 

The  South  African  government  has 
banned  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
opposition  newspapers,  the  Weekly 
Mail,  from  publishing  for  one  month. 
Announcement  of  the  action  was 
made  in  the  Government  Gazette. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
order  was  executed  under  censorship 
regulations  of  the  country’s  state  of 
emergency.  The  government  has  the 
authority  to  stop  a  publication  for  up 
to  three  months  and  to  install  an  offi¬ 
cial  censor  in  the  newsroom. 

The  newspaper  had  been  warned  of 
pending  action  two  weeks  before  the 
ban  by  Home  Affairs  Minister  J. 
Christoffel  Botha,  who  also  signed 
the  order. 

Anton  Harber,  co-editor  of  the 
tabloid,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
because  of  production  schedules  the 
next  issue  of  the  paper  would  appear 
Dec.  2.  “We’ll  be  back  with  a  news¬ 
paper  as  strong  and  determined  and 
forthright  as  ever,”  he  said. 
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Anderson  blames  Reagan  administration  for  slowing  his  release 
AP  correspondent,  who  has  spent  nearly  four  years  in 
captivity,  speaks  on  tape  issued  by  his  captors 


French  journalist  Jean-Paul  Kauffmann,  recently  freed  from  captivity  in 
Lebanon,  signs  a  giant  birthday  card  for  fellow  hostage  Terry  Anderson  as  the 
Associated  Press  correspondent's  sister,  Peggy  Say,  looks  on.  The  card,  drawn 
by  cartoonist  Garry  Trudeau  and  signed  by  more  than  1,000  journalists,  was 
unveiled  at  a  news  conference  in  New  York  last  week  marking  Anderson's  41st 
birthday. 

Associated  Press  photo 


Terry  Anderson,  Associated  Press 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent  who 
has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon  for 
nearly  four  years,  accused  the  Reagan 
administration  of  preventing  his 
release  in  a  videotaped  message 
released  Oct.  31  to  news  agencies  by 
his  captors. 

Islamic  Jihad,  or  Holy  War,  the 
group  which  has  held  Anderson  since 
March  16,  1985,  said  it  was  releasing 
the  videotape  “on  the  occasion  of 
Terry  Anderson’s  birthday  and  in 
response  to  your  letters  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  desire  to  send  you  a 
recorded  message.” 

Anderson  turned  41  on  Oct.  27. 

In  the  videotape  running  two  min¬ 
utes  and  35  seconds,  Anderson,  who 
read  from  a  prepared  message,  said, 
“I  have  been  very  close  to  being 
released  several  times  over  the  past 
three  years,  but  each  time  it  seems 
that  the  U.S.  government  uses  its 
influence  to  stop  any  agreement,  and  I 
don’t  understand  this.  I  am  not  asking 
[President]  Reagan  to  deal  with  ter¬ 
rorists  although  Mr.  Bush  did  so  in  the 
Iran-contra  affair  and  the  TWA 
hijacking.  Our  problem  could  have 
been  solved  a  long  time  ago  without 
such  complications  as  arms  deals.” 

Anderson  urged  the  Reagan 
administration  to  negotiate  his  release 
and  appealed  to  the  new  U.S.  presi¬ 
dent  to  end  the  plight  of  the  hostages. 

Anderson  is  the  longest  held  of  the 
14  foreigners  —  including  nine 
Americans  —  being  kept  prisoners  in 
Lebanon. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
refused  to  negotiate  with  terrorists. 
Commenting  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Anderson’s  videotape.  President 
Reagan  said  his  administration  had 
worked  hard  to  win  the  hostages’ 
freedom  and  added,  “I  don’t  think 
that  was  Terry  speaking.  I  think  he 
had  a  script  that  was  given  to  him.” 

The  Islamic  Jihad,  a  Shiite  group,  is 
demanding  the  release  of  its  members 
from  all  foreign  jails  and  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  from  South  Lebanon. 

Anderson’s  message  did  not  elabo¬ 
rate  about  a  Bush  role  in  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  affair  and  the  TWA  incident. 

Vice  President  Bush,  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate  for  President,  had  not 
been  previously  named  as  a  negotia¬ 
tor  in  the  1985  TWA  jet  hijacking,  the 
AP  said.  In  that  hijacking  incident. 


Shiite  Moslems  demanding  freedom 
for  Shiite  prisoners  held  39  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  17  days.  Israel  released  766 
prisoners  as  part  of  the  deal  to  end  the 
crisis. 

The  White  House  said  Anderson’s 
remarks  about  the  Vice  President 
were  “totally  incorrect.” 

Bush  has  also  claimed  that  he  was 
not  a  key  player  in  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Iran. 

Anderson  said  he  was  “well  and 
being  treated  well”  and  that  he  had 
received  birthday  greetings  sent  from 
the  U.S. 

At  a  news  conference  in  New  York 
on  Anderson’s  birthday,  more  than 
1 ,000 journalists  signed  a  poster-sized 
birthday  card  drawn  by  “Doones- 
bury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau.  The 
AP  sent  a  photo  of  the  card  to  news 
agencies  in  Beirut  in  hopes  it  would 
reach  Anderson. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  No 
Greater  Love  and  the  Journalists 
Committee  to  Free  Terry  Anderson. 

At  the  conference,  Anderson’s  sis¬ 
ter,  Peggy  Say,  called  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  negotiate  her  brother’s 
release. 


“Send  the  message  to  this  adminis¬ 
tration  that  it’s  OK  to  cut  a  deal,”  she 
said.  “Never  has  a  hostage  been  freed 
without  concessions  being  made.” 

Lebanon’s  state-run  television  ran 
a  one-minute  film  showing  Ander¬ 
son’s  3-year-old  daughter,  Sulome, 
who  was  born  after  his  abduction, 
singing  happy  birthday  to  her  father. 

Anderson’s  birthday  was  also  cele¬ 
brated  in  Lorrain,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
born;  in  Batavia,  N.Y.,  where  he 
grew  up;  on  the  campus  of  Buffalo 
State  College  in  New  York,  and  in  a 
Los  Angeles  suburb  where  a  former 
hostage,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Jenco, 
collected  birthday  cards  signed  by 
schoolchildren. 

Publisher  honored 

James  H.  Hale,  publisher  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  among  three 
people  honored  during  Baker  Univer¬ 
sity’s  second  annual  awards  banquet 
on  Oct.  19. 

The  Baldwin,  Kan.,  school  recog¬ 
nized  Hale  for  his  achievement  in 
business. 
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Editorial  excellence  cited  by  NCEW  Foundation 


The  National  Conference  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  Foundation  has  published 
Editorial  Excellence  II,  its  book  of 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  editorial 
excellence. 

Its  predecessor.  Editorial  Excel¬ 
lence  /,  was  published  in  1982  and 
financed  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers’  Educational 
Fund.  The  NCEW  Foundation  has 
now  assumed  financial  responsibility 
for  the  project,  in  the  hopes  of  it 
becoming  a  long-term  series. 

The  editorials  in  the  booklet  were 
not  selected  as  the  result  of  a  competi¬ 
tion  but  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
each  article  as  it  demonstrates  one  or 
more  characteristics  of  editorial 
excellence. 

The  selection  panel  was  chaired  by 
Majra  Casey  of  The  Day,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 


The  selections  were: 

Narration:  “The  kids’  long  mile,’’ 
Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel. 

Description:  “Bathhouse  cubicles 
of  death,”  San  Diego  Tribune. 

Levity:  “At  the  sound  of  the  tone,” 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Common  sense:  “Sciolino:  How  a 
decent  politician  was  accused  of 
fraud,”  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

Change-of-pace:  “Steady  now, 
Clyde  .  .  .  h’ist  the  drawbridge  ’n 
hold  on  real  good,”  Biddeford 
(Maine)  Journal-Tribune. 

Symbolism:  “The  Angel  of  Death, 
they  say,”  Phoenix  Gazette. 

History:  “Ghostly  reminder  of 
Scopes,”  Orlando  Sentinel. 

Dialect:  “Back  to  de  brier  patch, 
Br’er  Rabbit,”  Roanoke  Times  and 
World  News. 


Tone:  “The  Reverend  Moon,” 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Augmentation:  “Bad  neighbors,” 
Arizona  Daily  Star. 

Sarcasm:  “What  in  the  name  of 
heaven  is  going  on?”  Kalamazoo 
Gazette. 

Reflection:  “Murdered  dreams,” 
Arizona  Tribune. 

Obituary:  “David  A.  Stein,  1910- 
1982,”  the  Riverdale  (N.Y.)  Press. 

Editorial  writers 
elect  officers 

The  National  Conference  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  elected  its  officers  for 
1989  at  its  annual  convention  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Wible  sues  former  employer;  charges  breach  of  contract 


Arthur  E.  Wible,  former  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  is  suing 
the  newspaper  and  its  former  owner. 
Media  News  Holdings  Inc.,  for 
breach  of  contract. 

In  court  papers  filed  in  Dallas, 
Wible  is  demanding  payment  of  at 
least  $1.78  million. 

Wible  was  publisher  of  the  Times 
Herald  when  Times  Mirror  sold  it  to 
Media  News  in  1986,  and  he  remained 
as  publisher  after  the  sale. 

Two  years  later,  when  Media  News 
sold  the  Herald  to  DTH  Media  Inc. 
headed  by  John  Buzzetta,  Wible  was 
not  retained  as  publisher.  Instead, 
Buzzetta  assumed  that  post. 

According  to  the  court  papers, 
Wible  on  March  31,  1988,  signed  an 
employment  contract  that  ran 
through  Dec.  31,  1989,  but  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  extension  through  Dec.  31, 
1992. 

In  addition  to  an  annual  salary  that 
ranged  from  $287,000  in  1988  to 
$347,288  in  1992,  the  contract  also 
called  for  perquisites  including  vaca¬ 
tion  pay,  bonuses,  country  club  mem¬ 
bership,  private  club  membership, 
automobile  allowance,  mortgage  dif¬ 
ferential  payments,  retirement  bene¬ 
fits  and  performance  shares  in  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  Printing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  contract  also  covered  medical, 
vision  and  dental  insurance  plans, 
term  life  insurance,  disability  insur¬ 
ance,  accidental  death  insurance  and 


By  Andrew  Radolf 


annual  physical  examination. 

The  papers  said  that  the  defendants 
breached  Wible’s  contract  when  he 
was  dismissed  on  June  8,  1988  “with¬ 
out  due  cause  and  without  plaintiffs 
consent.” 

The  lawsuit  is  contending  that  the 
Times  Herald  and  Media  News  Hold¬ 
ings  owe  Wible  payments  for  the 
value  of  the  contract  through  1992, 
including  salary  and  benefits  as  well 
as  legal  fees,  accrued  interest,  and 
damages  suffered  as  a  result  of  having 
to  sell  his  home  and  seek  comparable 
employment  elsewhere. 

Neither  Wible  nor  his  attorney,  Joe 
Nathan  Wright  of  Dallas,  would  com¬ 


ment  on  the  suit. 

William  Dean  Singleton,  president 
of  Media  News  Holdings,  called 
Wible’s  suit  “dishonest.” 

He  said  Media  News  “honored  the 
contract  to  the  ‘t.’  We’ve  paid  every 
nickel.” 

Singleton  contended  that  the  day 
before  Wible  filed  his  lawsuit,  he 
returned  his  three  previous  pay- 
checks  “and  said  we  refused  to  pay 
him.” 

Singleton  also  contended  that 
Wible’s  contract  expires  in  1989  and 
that  Media  News  is  bound  to  pay  him 
only  through  that  year  and  not  until 
Dec.  31,  1992,  as  Wible  claims. 


Dean  Singleton 
Calls  lawsuit  'dishonest' 


Art  Wible 

Wants  payment  through  '92 
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IN  BRIEF 


First  anniversary 
ceiebrated  by 
El  Nuevo  Herald 

Nov.  21  marks  the  first  anniversary 
of  El  Nuevo  Herald,  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
distributed  with  the  Miami  Herald. 

According  to  information  from  the 
paper,  El  Nuevo  Herald’s  circulation 
gained  15,000  copies  in  its  first  year, 
reaching  90,000  daily  and  102,000 
Sunday.  In  addition,  the  paper  said  its 
advertising  linage  has  increased 
150%. 

New  zoning  system 
brings  in  new  ads 

The  Chicago  Tribune  sub  zoning 
program  in  the  Du  Page  Region  has 
resulted  in  1 30  new  advertisers  for  the 
newspaper  since  the  program  began 
in  September. 

The  Du  Page  Region  consists  of  all 
of  Du  Page  County  as  well  as  portions 
of  neighboring  Kane  and  Kendall 
counties.  Sub  zoning  divides  the 
region  into  four  zones.  Advertisers 
may  choose  the  zone  or  zones  that 
best  suit  their  needs  each  Thursday  in 
the  “Tempo”  section. 

Networks  challenge 
exit  poll  limitations 

A  Minnesota  law  prohibiting  poll¬ 
sters  from  asking  voters  near  polling 
places  how  they  voted  violates  First 
Amendment  rights,  the  three  major 
television  networks  claim  in  a  law¬ 
suit. 

ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  claim  in  a  suit 
filed  in  federal  court  in  Minneapolis 
on  Oct.  17  that  the  law  violates  their 
right  to  gather  and  broadcast  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  electoral  process. 

The  state  law,  passed  in  1984  before 
the  last  presidential  election,  pro¬ 
hibits  exit  polling  within  100  feet  of 
the  entrance  to  the  polling  place  and 
regulates  other  activity  at  election 
sites. 

The  complaint,  assigned  to  U.S. 
District  Judge  Diana  Murphy,  asks 
for  temporary  and  permanent  injunc¬ 
tions  blocking  enforcement  of  the 
law.  The  general  election  is  scheduled 
for  Nov.  8. 

Exit  polling,  which  began  in  1976, 
became  controversial  in  1980  when  it 
became  clear  after  polls  closed  in  the 
East  that  Ronald  Reagan  would 
defeat  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  a 


landslide.  Many  Westerners  were  still 
voting  when  the  exit  polls  predicted 
Reagan  the  winner. 

“There  was  a  strong  sense,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Western  states,  that  peo¬ 
ple  stayed  home  and  didn’t  vote 
because  they  already  knew  who 
won,”  said  Secretary  of  State  Joan 
Growe.  “There  was  concern  that 
local  races  were  affected  by  this.” 

Since  then,  several  states  have 
passed  laws  restricting  the  use  of  exit 
polling. 

The  networks  have  successfully 
fought  similar  laws  in  Florida,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Montana  and  Washington, 
according  to  Floyd  Abrams,  a  New 
York  lawyer  representing  the  net¬ 
works. 

—  AP 

Media  are  losing 
interest  in  AIDS 

The  news  media  have  run  out  of 
heartrending  human-interest  sto¬ 
ries  and  are  rapidly  losing  interest  in 
AIDS,  while  researchers  still  struggle 
to  cure  the  deadly  disease,  experts 
say. 

“AIDS  will  be  a  major  topic  again 
when  journalists  can  announce  a  cure 
or  a  vaccine,”  Roger  Staub  of  the 
Swiss  AIDS  Campaign  said  Oct.  20  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  four-day  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disease  in  Ixtapa, 
Mexico. 

Jim  Bunn,  a  tv  reporter  from  San 
Francisco  who  works  for  the  World 
Health  Organization,  said  the  decline 
in  media  interest  is  “all  part  of  the 
evolution  of  the  disease.” 

“The  stories  about  heartache  have 
been  told  time  and  time  again,”  he 
said,  discussing  what  some  partici¬ 
pants  called  “AIDS  fatigue.” 

Jonathan  Mann,  director  of  WHO’s 
Global  Program  Against  AIDS,  said  a 
conference  on  AIDS  in  Stockholm 
earlier  this  year  was  the  high  point  of 
media  interest,  but  it  ebbed  quickly. 

“The  media  is  much  less  interested 
in  AIDS  than  it  was  a  year  ago,” 
Mann  said.  Nevertheless,  he  said, 
health  workers  will  remain  in  the  field 
long  after  “the  flashbulbs  are  no 
longer  popping.” 

Inange  Rko,  an  official  of  Kenya’s 
Public  Health  Ministry,  criticized 
coverage  of  Africa  by  the  Western 
media  as  unfair  and  condemned  what 
she  called  an  irrelevant  and  unprov- 
able  effort  to  stigmatize  Africa  as  the 
disease’s  starting  point. 

Laurie  Garrett,  a  reporter  for  the 
Long  Island-based  newspaper  News- 
day  who  is  assigned  to  the  AIDS  beat, 
said  the  media  had  to  take  a  critical 


stance  toward  efforts  to  fight  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

“The  press  does  not  try  to  make 
people  use  condoms,  that’s  not  our 
job,”  she  said.  “My  job  is  to  ask 
whether  you  are  doing  your  job.” 

Staub,  a  leader  of  an  effective  cam¬ 
paign  to  encourage  the  use  of  con¬ 
doms  and  “safe  sex”  among 
homosexuals  in  Switzerland,  said 
“the  media  are  powerful  enough  to 
overrun  public  health  messages  with 
one  sensational  story. 

“I  have  learned  that  I  cannot  trust 
anyone  in  the  media  except  for  those 
few  who  are  specialists  [in  the  AIDS 
story],”  he  said. 

More  than  600  researchers,  health 
workers,  psychologists,  sociologists 
and  other  scientists  from  72  nations 
gathered  in  Ixtapa  for  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Symposium  on  Education 
and  Communication  About  AIDS. 

—  AP 

Southam  tenders 
Selkirk  shares 
to  McLean  Hunter 

Southam  Inc.  has  tendered  its 
shares  of  Selkirk  Communications  to 
McLean  Hunter,  which  is  offering  to 
acquire  100%  of  Selkirk’s  shares. 

Southam  holds  about  47%  of  Sel¬ 
kirk’s  Class  A  non-voting  shares  and 
20%  of  its  Class  B  voting  shares. 

Southam  announced  its  intention  to 
sell  its  Selkirk  holdings  about  three 
weeks  before  McLean  made  its  offer. 

Brian  Butters,  Southam’s  director 
of  investor  and  corporate  communi¬ 
cations,  said  there  is  “no  question” 
that  Southam’s  plans  to  divest  its 
Selkirk  shares  “made  possible  the 
McLean  Hunter  bid”  of  $45  for  each 
Class  A  share  and  $5  for  each  Class  B 
share. 

Southam  has  the  right  to  sell  its 
Selkirk  shares  to  another  company  in 
the  event  a  higher  offer  is  made. 

No  ‘Evening  Final’ 
for  Wash.  Times 

The  Washington  Times  has  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  an  “Evening 
Final”  edition,  following  an  analysis 
of  a  three-week  test  it  conducted  last 
June. 

Times  executives  said  the  results 
were  encouraging  but  not  strong 
enough  to  warrant  establishing  an 
afternoon  edition  at  this  time. 

From  June  6-24  hawkers  sold  the 
Times  Evening  Final  edition  at 
selected  Metrorail  stations  for  250. 
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Men  over  50  find  fatherhood  a  joy  later  in  life 


the  only  one  who  has  niade  any  money  on  investments  ' 
Barr  concedes  that  having  a  3-year-old  child  gives 
me  a  much  stronger  feeling  of  my  own  mortality  I 
wonder  if  I'm  going  to  be  around  when  he  graduates 
from  high  school  or  gets  his  first  job  and  has  his  own 
kids  The  likelihood  is  that  you  won  t.  yet  you  want  to 


By  JOSEPH  VOLZ 


WASHINGTON  —  A  veritable  army  of  older  fathers  is 
giving  new  meaning  to  the  phrase  "dear  old  Dad."  The 
Census  Bureau  says  that  at  least  70.000  fathers  over  age 
50  have  become  proud  papas  in  the  last  five  years. 

While  most  men  their  age  are  adjusting  to  the  joys  of 
being  grandfathers,  this  group  of  dads  is  experiencing 
dilferent  pleasures  —  midnight  feedings  and  changing 
di^rs 

For  many  of  them  it's  the  second  time  around.  Some 
have  grandchildren  who  are  older  than  their  new  kids 
But  the  dads  claim  the  pleasures  of  being  a  parent  later 
in  life  far  outweigh  any  of  the  nocturnal  inconveniences. 
In  fact,  first-time  fathers  seem  positively  ecstatic 


Older  fathers  are  frequently  asked  the  same  question : 
How  do  you  keep  up  with  the  young  kids'* 

Says  Barr;  "My  knees  get  a  little  stiff  and  my  arm 
isn't  quite  as  good  but  you've  got  to  go  out  there  My  kid 
is  hitting  a  golf  ball  around  and  he  wants  to  know  how  to 
do  it." 

Unlike  many  older  fathers  who  have  had  unexpected 
children  or  have  remarried  and  started  new  families. 
Peter  Vercelli  decided  to  wait  for  several  years  after  his 
marriage  in  1972.  Vercelli.  a  Thompson.  Conn . 
architect,  explains  that  "we  were  a  two-career  family 
and  we  decided  to  leave  it  as  late  as  possible  “ 

Vercelli  was  52  when  his  first  child  was  born  He  and 
his  wife  Jane  now  have  two  children,  ages  7  and  2 
Younger  people  who  have  r*-.  .v.vixa  ,  when  the.:-: 

•'■“Ives  are 


INlATURixy  NEWS 


Take  Malcolm  Barr,  a  U.S.  Commerce  Department 
official  who  became  a  first-time  dad  at  51  Barr  was  so 
'>verjove<<  at  his  belated  fatherhood  that  he.r::::.>.*m$elf 


- Houston  Chronicle 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1988 


Prime  Time 


Arthritics  want  easy-wear,  fashionable  clothes 


Fort  &nith.  Ark. 

A:  Choosing  a  financial  planner  is 
like  choosing  a  doctor  “They  gam 
access  to  very  personal  facts  about 
•  your  assets,  plans,  health  and  invest¬ 
ment  preferences."  said  Becky  King, 
manager  of  the  Registry  of  Finan¬ 
cial  Planning  Practitioners. 

‘interview  several  ir.  person  to 
make  sure  you  are  comfortable  with 
the  way  th^  do  business."  she  said. 
At  this  interview,  ask  for  credentials 
and  find  out  what  they  did  before 
they  became  financial  planners  If 
they  have  particular  areas  of  exper¬ 
tise.  make  sure  they  correspond  to 
your  needs 

How  the  planner  is  compensated  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  infor¬ 
mation  to  extract  from  this  inter¬ 
view.  Is  he  or  she  paid  by  the  hour  to 
create  an  overall  plan,  or  is  a  fee 
charged  for  each  change  in  your 
■‘•'esUper*  :  : 


Also  find  out  how  planners  will 
keep  you  informed  of  market 
changes  or  financial  decisions  they 

King  says  many  consumers  com¬ 
plain  that  planners  constantly  are 
selling  a  specific  product  rather  than 
looking  out  for  their  customers' 
overall  best  interests. 


By  MIKE  EBERT 

Maturity  News  Service 


Q:  I'm  59  and  occasionally  suffer 
from  arthritis  pain.  It  seems  like 
there  should  be  clothing  for  people 
with  arthntis.  I'd  like  something 
that's  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of,  but  1 
don't  want  to  sit  around  in  a  robe  all 
day.  —  Irma  J..  Westmont.  III. 

A:  For  female  arthritis  sufferers, 
there  is  good  news:  Irwin-Taylor  in 
Rochester.  N.Y .  has  a  line  devoted 
to  the  woman  who  has  arthrit’S  and 
wants  clothes  that  look  good  and  are 
easy  to  put  on  and  take  off. 

Janet  Irwin  and  Pattie  Taylor  met 
at  a  party  four  years  ago  and  began 
discussing  the  needs  of  women  who 
have  problems  dressing  themselves 
because  of  physical  limitations. 

"Basicallv  what  we've  done  is 
*ome  up  with  designs  that  you  d  see 


every  woman  wearing."  said  Irwin,  a . 
fashion  designer. 

But  the  dresses,  slacks,  blouses  and 
other  items  are  different.  While  but¬ 
tons  appear  on  blouses,  Velcro  actu¬ 
ally  holds  them  together.  Slacks  are 
made  with  elastic  in  the  back.  Belts 
on  dresses  and  slacks  have  buckles  in 
the  front  but  are  attached  with  Vel¬ 
cro.  Dresses  and  skirts  open  from  the 
back  and  also  are  fastened  with 
Velcro. 

To  receive  an  Irwin-Taylor  cata¬ 
log,  send  tl  to:  Irwin-Taylor.  PO. 
Box  10510.  Rochester.  N.Y.  14610.  or 
call  (716)  381-4304 

Q:  I'm  thinking  about  hiring  a 
financial  planner  to  organize  my 
finances  before  I  retire.  What  should 
I  seek  in  this  type  of  service? 


For  a  list  of  planners  who  have 
passed  a  peer  review  and  testing 
process  and  are  registered  with  the 
International  Association  of  Finan¬ 
cial  Planners,  send  $2  50  to-  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Registry  Planners.  2  Con¬ 
course  Parkway.  Suite  800.  Atlanta. 
Ga  30328 


Wisconsin  State  Journal 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1988 


SIXTY  PLUS 


Older  interviewees  learn  to  exploit  their  strengths 


Before  a  person  is  hired,  he  notes,  an  em- 
{^yment  interviewer  cannot  legally  ask  about 
an  applicant's  home  ownership,  household,  ar¬ 
rest  record,  military  discharge  or  age.  among 
other  things 

On  age-related  questions  Memll  suggested 
steering  the  dialogue  to  such  points  as  experi¬ 
ence,  Imowledge,  adaptability  and  dependatnl- 
ity,  or  offering  to  provide  age  specifics  if  hired. 

“Once  a  salary  is  mentioned,"  he  says  “your 
best  strategy  is  quiet  contemplation  for  30  sec¬ 
onds  That  puts  the  person  under  pressure  to 
mention  some  area  of  flexibility.  Whatever  the 
offer,  do  not  settle  on  the  spot.  Ask  for  a  day  to 
think  It  over.  The  position  won't  go  away  over  a 
day's  delay." 

Finally  when  a  job  inter"  .•'ot  succor. 

ful,|>“'  ,• 


By  Gladwin  Hill 

Maturity  News  S«rvtc« 

LOS  ANGRLKS  —  What  are  the  questions 
an  employer  cannot  legally  ask  an  older  job  ap¬ 
plicant? 

What  are  20  things  an  older  job  applicant 
should  not  do  during  a  job  interview? 

How  long  should  an  a^^licant  remain  silent 
after  a  salary  figure  is  mentioned? 

These  and  scores  of  related  questions  are 
dealt  with  m  a  model  Job-search  program  for 
older  people  being  conducted  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Council  on  Careers  for  Older  Americans. 

The  council  is  a  non-profit  agency  that 
.serves  as  a  coordinating  center  for  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  senior  citizens.  For  two 
years,  it  has  been  |X«senting  intensive  work- 
-•'.hops  for  ’.lb-seekers.  Con!n«*’"v  of  12  hours  n,f 


The  best  thing  I  got  out  of 
the  course  was  that  the  three 
most  important  things  are 
persistence,  persistence  and 
persistence.’ 

workshop  participant 


of  things  to  do  in  the  job-seeking  (Mxicess.  The 
manual  even  lists  300  “action  verbs”  to 
strengthen  resumes. 

Only  about  25  percent  of  job-seeking  is  done 
Ihrou^  formal  channels  of  employment  agen¬ 
cies.  answering  ads.  or  contacting  reenuter^-  -'r 

nersonnel  * 


Source:  National  Press  Foundation  Update,  July  1988 


low  do  these  newsjiapers 
reach  their  most 
loyal*  readers? 


IN  BRIEF 


Reporters 

Committee 

seeks  survey  funds 

Washington,  D.C. -based  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press 
is  seeking  funding  for  a  five-year 
project  to  survey  the  incidence  of 
subpoenas  served  on  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  reporters. 

RCFP  has  already  received  a  chal¬ 
lenge  grant  from  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion  for  $85,000  —  one-third  the 
project’s  $255,000  cost.  The  Report¬ 
ers  Committee  gets  the  Knight  money 
only  if  it  is  able  to  raise  the  remaining 
two-thirds  from  other  sources. 

The  project  involves  an  initial 
survey  by  mailed  questionnaire  of 
print  and  electronic  media  to  find  out 
the  incidence  of  subpoenas  and  fol¬ 
low-up  surveys  two  and  four  years 
later. 

The  committee  intends  to  use  its 
survey  findings  to  build  a  “reliable 
database”  tracking  not  only  how 
many  subpoenas  are  served  and  by 
whom  but  also  “what  happens  to 
them,”  explained  RCFP  executive 
director  Jane  Kirtley.  “It’s  only  a 
small  percentage  [of  subpoenas]  that 
get  fought  in  the  courts.” 

Kirtley  added  that  the  database 
resulting  from  the  survey  “could  be 
used  in  trying  to  quash  subpoenas.” 

RCFP  found  that  the  last  survey  on 
the  incidence  of  subpoenas  served  on 
reporters  was  done  in  1970.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  subpoenas  served  on  the  media 


has  grown  so  much  in  the  past  10 
years,  Kirtley  noted,  that  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
them. 

Subpoenas  served  on  journalists 
frequently  seek  the  identity  of  confi¬ 
dential  sources  and  unpublished 
information,  Kirtley  said.  Refusal  to 
comply  can  result  in  fines  or  jail. 

ASNE  assails  new 
press  restrictions 
in  South  Africa 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  protested  the  recent 
warning  by  the  government  of  South 
Africa  that  it  will  shut  down  the 
Weekly  Mail  if  the  publication  does 
not  change  its  editorial  policies. 

“Censorship  for  whatever  reason  is 
repugnant  to  any  people,  but  it  is 
especially  so  to  those  who  profess  to 
have  some  voice  in  governing  them¬ 
selves,”  wrote  Bill  Kovach,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Newspapers  and  chair¬ 
man  of  ASNE’s  International  Com¬ 
munications  Committee. 

“Actions  such  as  those  taken 
against  the  press  in  South  Africa  ren¬ 
der  the  form  of  free  government  trans¬ 
parent  and  reveal  an  authoritarian 
substance,”  Kovach  stated.  “At  this 
most  critical  time  in  the  spread  of  the 
notion  of  a  free  press  in  the  world,  it 
is  especially  deplorable  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  South  Africa  chooses  to 
continue  its  course  down  the  road 
of  darkness  and  fear.” 


ASNE  protests 
female  reporter’s 
exclusion 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to 
Vanderbilt  University  Chancellor  Joe 
B.  Wyatt  after  a  female  sports 
reporter  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  was  denied  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interview  the  university’s 
football  players  following  a  game. 

Jean  Otto,  chairman  of  ASNE’s 
press,  bar  and  public  affairs  commit¬ 
tee  and  editorial  page  editor  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  wrote  that 
although  Wyatt  offered  an  apology  to 
reporter  Karen  Rosen,  the  incident 
cannot  be  considered  closed  until 
athletic  director  Roy  Kramer  apolo¬ 
gized  and  assured  Rosen  the  incident 
would  not  happen  again. 

Rosen  did  not  seek  access  to  the 
locker  room  but  did  request  that 
two  players  be  made  available  for 
interviews. 

“Her  request  was  either  not 
relayed  or  ignored,”  Otto  stated. 

“Either  way,  the  result  is  the  same 
and,  in  arriving  at  that  result,  Kramer 
and  perhaps  others  insulted  Rosen, 
embarrassed  her  for  being  a  female 
trying  to  carry  out  an  assignment  that 
was  not  predicated  on  gender  and,  in 
the  process,  placed  Vanderbilt  and  its 
athletic  department  in  a  most  unfa¬ 
vorable  light,”  Otto  continued. 
“ASNE  encourages  you,  as  Vander¬ 
bilt  chancellor,  to  solicit  an  apology  to 
Miss  Rosen  from  Mr.  Kramer  and 
others  involved  in  this  incident  and, 
further,  to  take  the  lead  in  designing  a 
uniform  rule  for  the  conference  that 
gives  equal  access  to  all  reporters 
covering  football  and  other  sports.” 

INMA  Eastern 
elects  officers 

The  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  Eastern  Region 
elected  Philip  N .  Maher  of  the  Buffalo 
News  as  its  new  president. 

David  F.  Meade  Jr.  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  was  elected  First 
vice  president  and  Linda  Lenza  of  the 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot-Led^ier  was 
elected  second  vice  president. 

Ray  Lomax  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  Co.  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer.  Elizabeth  Bracken  of  West- 
chester-Rockland  Newspapers, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary. 


Circulation 

SERVICES 


1  -  800  -  FAST  INFO 

(1  -  800  -  327  -  8463) 


START  VERIFICATION 
Carrier  Recruitment 
STOP  SAVER 

Customer  Service  Desk  Checks 
RETENTION  STUDIES 
Complaint  Verification 
CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
(S/O  to  D/S  or  D/O  to  D/S) 

Sampling,  TMC,  and  Supplement  Checks 
CUSTOMER  BILLING  CUTOFFS 
Research  Surveys  and  much  more  .  .  . 

OUR  SERVICES  ARE 
CURRENTLY USED 
BY  OVER  50  MAJOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

PROFESSIONAL  •  ACCURATE  •  INEXPENSIVE 


Robert  M.  Bensman 
President 
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MATURITY  NEWS  SERVICE. 

It'S  the  supplemental  service  aimed 
at  readers  50  and 

ti  Maturity  News  Service  provides  a  broader  perspective  than  we’re  able  to  do  locally. 

The  writing  style  is  very  good.  We  started  a  ‘50  Plus’  senior  section  every  Tuesday, 

and  use  MNS  plus  local  profiles.  N  f  ....  «  ...  ^  ^ 

^  ' '  Mike  Smith,  Editor,  Lifestyle  Dept. 

Detroit  Free  Press 

great  supplemental  service.  Maturity  News  Service  covers  national  issues  we 
don’t  have  the  staff  to  cover.  The  political  issues,  health  coverage  and  photos  are  all 
excellent.  We  like  Action  Line  and  the  travel  coverage,  and  enjoy  the  offbeat  stories. 

Bob  Carney,  Managing  Editor 
Senior  Spectrum,  Northern  Calif. 

n  We’re  most  interested  in  the  national  issues  stories.  Newspapers  need  to  serve  this 
important  segment  of  the  population  better,  and  Maturity  News  Service  does. 

Paul  Schatt,  Metro  Editor 
The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 

Jk.  More  than  80  newspapers  have  discovered  MATURITY  NEWS  SERVICE,  Including 
Miami  News,  San  Diego  Tribune,  Wilmington  Morning  Star  (N.C.)  and  many 
senior  specialty  publications. 

A.  This  daily  service  of  news,  features,  art  and  graphics  targets  the  fastest-growing 
segment  of  the  market — people  over  50.  They  are: 

A  35  percent  of  all  U.S.  adults 
A  43  percent  of  U.S.  newspaper  readers 
A  the  most  loyal  newspaper  readership 

^  Written  by  top-name  veteran  journalists  and  experienced  reporters,  MATURITY 
NEWS  SERVICE  appeals  to  readers  of  all  ages,  yet  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
older  readers. 


Your  most  loyal  readers  deserve  special  attention. 

They  deserve  MATURITY  NEWS  SERVICE. 

MNS  is  an  editorially  independent  news  service  underwritten  in  part  by  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 


For  more  information  call  Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700).  United  Media  Canada,  1-800-668-4649. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


H.  Harrison  Cochran  has  been 
named  associate  publisher  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations  at  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  and  Jennifer  J. 
Allen  has  been  named  editor.  They 
will  serve  as  vice  presidents  of 
Natchez  Newspapers  Inc. 

Also,  Joan  W.  Gandy  was  named 
managing  editor  in  a  promotion  from 
assistant  managing  editor.  She  joined 
the  staff  in  1986  as  lifestyle  editor. 

Cochran  was  president  of  Sentinel 
Publishing  Co. ,  publisher  of  suburban 
weeklies  in  the  suburban  area,  the 
past  six  years  and  before  that  was  a 
group  publisher,  general  manager  and 
editor  with  Sentinel. 

Allen  has  been  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Miss.)  Commercial  Dispatch  for 
five  years  and  prior  to  that  was  editor 
of  the  Corsicana  (Texas)  Daily  Sun 
four  years. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Beth  Jackson  has  been 
named  director  of  the  JC  Penney- 
Missouri  Awards  programs  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia. 

Jackson,  who  began  her  journalism 
career  in  the  women’s  department  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  previously  taught 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  and  the 
American  College  in  Paris. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  earned  a  master’s  degree 
at  Columbia,  and  holds  a  doctorate  in 
international  studies  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Ames  (Iowa)  Daily  Tribune, 
Dan  Geiser  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  and  Bob  Asmussen, 
to  sports  editor. 

Also,  Jeff  Burkhead  joined  the 
staff  as  assistant  sports  editor. 

Geiser,  with  the  Daily  Tribune 
seven  years,  has  served  in  several 
editing  positions,  including  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  weekend  editor.  A  journalism 


and  history  graduate  from  Iowa  State 
University,  he  worked  at  the  Harlan 
(Iowa)  News-Advertiser  prior  to 
Ames. 

Asmussen,  assistant  sports  editor 
since  November  1986,  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Nebraskan  while 
earning  his  journalism  degree  and  also 
worked  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Lincoln  Journal-Star  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Burkhead,  ajournalism  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  worked  at 
the  Lawrence  Journal-World  as  a 
sports  writer  while  pursuing  his  jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  Prior  to  college  he  was 
editor  of  the  Wilson  (Kan.)  World  for 
four  years. 

if  * 

Charles  A.  Dodson,  70,  veteran 
crime  and  courts  reporter  for  the 
McMinnville  (Tenn.)  Southern  Stan¬ 
dard,  retired  in  September  in  order  to 
serve  an  18-month  public  communi¬ 
cations  mission  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Dodson  is  being  accompanied  on 
the  mission  by  his  wife,  Louise,  a 
former  offset  darkroom  operator  for 
the  Morris  Corporation  newspaper. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War,  Dodson  retired  from  the 
Army’s  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Infor¬ 
mation  at  the  Pentagon  and  then 
served  as  associate  editor  of  Army 
Magazine,  and  in  Tennessee  as  editor 
of  the  Manchester  Times  and  the 
Crossville  Chronicle  prior  to  the 
Southern  Standard. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Gormley  has  retired  as 
manager  of  newspaper  relations  for 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising,  Sewick- 
ley.  Pa.  He  will  serve  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  consultant  and 
continue  the  same  association  with 
Western  Colorprint  for  comics  and 
work  on  special  projects. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  selling  (9i9)  732-3131 

^  Box  17127 

daily  newspapers.  Raleigh,  n.c.  27619 

Inland  Meeting,  The  Drake,  Chicago,  October  17-19 
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Eric  Newhouse,  chief  of  bureau 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.Va.,  has  been  appointed  news 
editor  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

In  an  18-year  career  with  the  AP, 
Newhouse  headed  bureaus  in  West 
Virginia,  Missouri,  South  Dakota  and 
Tennessee  and  worked  in  other 
states. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Higgins,  vice  president 
and  editor  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
American  News  since  April  1986,  has 
been  named  publisher. 

Before  moving  to  Aberdeen,  Hig¬ 
gins  was  with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  &  Dispatch  for  10  years  in  a  var¬ 
iety  of  news-editorial  jobs.  He  had 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Rapid  City 
(S.D.)  Journal  and  the  Minneapolis 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Dia  Wolfe,  previously  major 
accounts  manager  at  the  Daily  News 
of  Los  Angeles,  was  appointed  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Also,  Cecelia  Palmer  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Wolfe’s  previous  position. 
Palmer  most  recently  was  advertising 
regional  account  executive  in  charge 
of  the  health  and  fitness  category. 

*  *  * 

H.  William  Paul  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Insight  magazine,  is  the  newly 
named  general  manager  of  The 
Washington  Times  Corporation, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Times, 
and  the  weekly  magazine. 

The  promotion  was  announced  by 
Ronald  S.  Godwin,  the  Washington 
Times  Corp.  senior  vice  president, 
following  the  resignation  of  Paul 
Rothenburg,  vice  president/general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  and  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  title. 

Rothenburg,  who  directed  the  pa¬ 
per’s  advertising  sales  and  circula¬ 
tion  programs  for  more  than  five 
years,  was  president  of  his  own 
management  consultant  firm  before 
joining  the  paper  and  earlier,  an 
executive  with  the  Detroit  News. 

*  *  * 

Paul  G.  Harris  and  Regina 
Swearingen  joined  the  marketing  and 
communications  department  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Harris  as  community 
service  manager  and  Swearingen  as 
the  new  assistant  marketing  manager 
for  research. 

Harris  previously  served  as  com¬ 
munications  coordinator  of  the 
Maryland  Food  Committee  and 
Swearingen  was  manager  of  sales  and 
market  research  for  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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David  A.  Osborn  Sherman 

In  management  level  personnel 
changes  at  the  Donrey  Media  Group’s 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  David  A. 
Osborn  was  named  general  manager 
and  Sherman  R.  Frederick  was 
named  editor.  Mary  Hausch,  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  the  past  10  years,  was 
promoted  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  associate  editor. 

Osborn  replaced  Earl  Johnson, 
who  became  general  manager  of  Don- 
rey’s  Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record.  Fred¬ 
erick  assumed  the  post  of  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Tom  Keevil. 

Osborn  most  recently  was  general 
manager  of  the  Chico  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Record.  His  first  newspaper  job 
was  as  a  reporter  for  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  and  later 
advertising  account  executive  before 
moving  to  the  Review-Journal,  where 
he  became  advertising  director.  In 

1977  he  was  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nevada  Appeal,  Carson 
City. 

Frederick  joined  the  Review-Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  college  intern  and  moved  up 
to  reporter,  assistant  city  editor  and 
then  city  editor.  He  was  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  group’s  Hilo  (Hawaii) 
Tribune-Herald  and  since  1985  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  (N.M.)  Daily  News. 

Hausch,  with  the  Las  Vegas  paper 
17  years,  became  managing  editor  in 

1978  after  serving  as  a  reporter,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  and  city  editor.  Earlier 
in  her  career,  Hausch  was  a  reporter 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Janet  C.  Sanford-Amandes, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AP  Association  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Arizona,  Hawaii  and  Nevada. 

She  succeeded  William  R.  Apple- 
bee,  publisher  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  at  the  annua) 
meeting  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Pat  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  the  Arizona 
Republic,  was  chosen  president¬ 
elect. 


R.  Frederick  George  Pica 

In  appointments  at  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  the  Evening  News, 
Skip  Wachter,  wire  editor  of  the  Pat¬ 
riot,  was  named  news  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Robert  E.  Vucic,  who  moved  to 
news  editor  of  the  Evening  News. 

Vucic  succeeded  the  late  William 
K.  MacNamara  III,  who  was  killed  in 
a  traffic  accident  in  September. 

Wachter  joined  the  Patriot  as  a 
copy  editor  in  June  1985  after  nine 
years  with  United  Press  International 
in  Pittsburgh.  Prior  to  UPl,  he  was 
with  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  and  the 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record- Argus. 

Vucic  joined  the  Patriot-News  five 
years  ago  after  10  years  as  a  reporter 
and  wire  editor  at  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Morning  Herald.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
reporter  and  then  worked  in  retail 
advertising  at  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Wissinger,  chief  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat,  was  promoted  to  news 
editor.  He  joined  the  paper  in  1970  as 
a  reporter  and  became  copy  editor  in 
1977. 

^ 

Stephen  G.  Handy,  former  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  marketing  for 
the  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

George  Pica,  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  journalism 
faculty,  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  news  copy 
desk  and  writing  coach. 

Pica  was  the  Post-Intelligencer’s 
assistant  managing  editor  for  features 
when  he  left  in  1980  to  become  an 
instructor  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  city  editor  of  the  university-affil¬ 
iated  Daily  Columbian. 

He  became  director  of  the  Penney- 
Missouri  Awards  program,  based  at 
the  university,  in  1983  and  continued 
teaching  and  editing. 

Pica,  a  former  feature  editor  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard, 
attended  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
American  literature/communications 
at  Sangamon  State  University, 
Springfield,  111. 

*  *  * 

Scott  C.  Schurz,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Tele¬ 
phone  and  Bedford  {\nd.)  Times-Mail 
was  elected  president  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  during  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

Norman  R.  McMullin,  president 
of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Greater 
St.  Louis  and  retiring  Inland  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
association,  succeeding  Byron  C. 
Campbell,  publisher  of  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

K.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  is  the 
president-elect;  and  John  Mitchell, 
executive  vice  president  of  Nixon 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Peru,  Ind.,  is  vice 
president. 

Len  R.  Small,  president  of  Small 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Moline,  Ill.,  was 
elected  to  a  one-year  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inland  Press  Foundation, 
and  Robert  K,  Holzkamp,  vice 
president  of  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
elected  vice  president. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 
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owners  in  exploring, 
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of  their  daily  newspapers 
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newspaper  groups. 


Lee  E.  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 
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Bob  Angers,  68,  business  editor  of 
the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  died  Oct.  13  in  a  Houston  hospi¬ 
tal  after  a  long  battle  with  leukemia. 

During  a  50-year  career,  he  worked 
at  a  number  of  other  Louisiana  papers 
and  also  founded  the  Jeanerette 
Weekly,  the  Southwest  Louisiana 
Capitalist  and  Acadiana  Profile 
magazine,  which  is  now  published  by 
his  son,  Trent.  He  was  a  retired  Army 
major. 

*  *  * 

Nolan  Davis,  46,  a  former  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune  reporter, 
died  Oct.  3  at  his  Los  Angeles  home  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack.  He  was 
working  as  a  free-lance  public  rela¬ 
tions  writer  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Davis  was  with  the  Tribune  in  1963- 
66  following  three  years  of  Navy  ser¬ 
vice,  and  with  the  Union  in  1978-81. 

Before  joining  the  Union,  he 
worked  as  a  writer  for  Newsweek 
magazine  in  Los  Angeles  and  as 
writer/producer  for  Los  Angeles  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  DeLacey,  82,  a  Pro¬ 
hibition-era  police  reporter  and 
rewrite  man  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  died  at  home  Oct.  2. 

He  joined  the  City  News  Bureau  in 
1923  and  moved  to  the  Daily  News  in 
1925  at  age  18  as  the  paper’s  youngest 
reporter.  DeLacey  eventually 
became  a  rewrite  man  and  was  editor 
of  the  paper’s  first  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  early  ’30s,  he  joined  fellow 
reporter  Jimmy  Murphy  in  editing  and 
publishing  the  Chicago  Police  Digest, 
a  monthly  magazine. 

If: 

Harry  Hayes,  72,  who  had  a  25- 
year  career  at  the  Houston  Post,  died 
of  cancer  Oct.  3  at  M.D.  Anderson 
Hospital. 

He  began  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  moved  up  to  retail  advertising 


manager  and  then  to  vice  president 
with  responsibilities  for  advertising 
sales  and  marketing. 

He  began  his  career  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  and  also  had  worked  for 
small  papers  in  Colorado,  Louisiana 
and  Nebraska.  He  returned  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  settling  in  San  Diego,  after 
retiring  from  the  Post  in  June  1984. 

*  *  * 

Robin  Kinkead,  82,  who  went  to 
Moscow  as  a  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  in  1928  and  four  years  later 
became  the  first  Moscow  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Reuters,  died  Oct.  1 1  in  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

He  returned  to  California  in  1936 
and  spent  25  years  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  official  with  Pan  America  World 
Airways. 

*  *  * 

David  T.  Mayberry,  41,  former 
business  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  died  at  his 
Scituate,  Mass.,  home  on  Oct.  9  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack. 

He  began  as  a  reporter  at  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram-(3azette  Newspa¬ 
pers  starting  in  1970  and  was  named 
business  editor  of  the  afternoon  paper 
in  1976.  Last  year,  he  joined  Gross¬ 
man’s  Lumber,  in  Braintree,  Mass., 
as  manager  of  investor  relations. 

*  *  * 

Lucian  C.  Warren,  75,  a  retired 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
the  Gridiron  Club,  died  of  cancer  at 
his  home  in  Issue,  Md.,  on  Oct.  12. 
He  also  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspon¬ 
dents  which  regulates  congressional 
press  galleries. 

Warren  joined  the  Buffcdo  Courier- 
Express  as  a  reporter  in  1937  and 
became  Washington  correspondent  in 
1945  and  then  bureau  chief  for  the 
Evening  News  in  1968.  Since  retiring 
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in  1978,  he  had  been  a  free-lance  cor¬ 
respondent  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
News-Post. 

*  *  * 

J.  Howard  Wood,  87,  former 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Tribune  Company,  died  Oct.  30 
at  Lake  Forest  Hospital. 

He  began  his  journalism  career  as  a 
reporter  covering  suburban  news  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1925  and 
moved  to  the  financial  section  in  1928. 
He  was  named  auditor  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  company  in  1942  and 
later  served  as  treasurer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  business  manager  and  general 
manager. 

He  became  publisher  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  and  president  of  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  in  1960  and  initiated  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  that  built  the  company 
into  a  diversified  conglomerate  with 
holdings  in  newspapers,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion  and  newsprint.  In  1966,  Wood 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  parent  company.  He  retired  in 
1970. 

At  the  age  of  16  while  a  high  school 
student,  he  began  working  as  an 
apprentice  reporter  at  the  Canton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Ledger  where  his  father 
was  the  editor. 

Wood  served  two  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  was  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  1968-72. 
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ISSUES, 
IDEAS, 
POLICY  AND 
POLITICS 
From... 

Ed  Meese:  There  is 
probably  no  thinking 
American  who  doesn’t 
have  an  opinion  of  the 
former  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  long-time 
personal  advisor  to 
President  Reagan  and 
one  of  those  who  over 
the  past  20  years  has 
shaped  the  conservative 
revolution.  Some  love 
him.  Some  love  to  hate 
him.  Few  are  neutral 
about  him  or  his  ideas. 
And  there’s  probably  not 
an  issue  in  America  on 
which  Ed  Meese  doesn’t 
have  an  opinion — backed 
up  with  facts,  experience, 
eight  years  as  a 
Washington  policy¬ 
maker  (more  than  seven 
years  as  chairman  of  the 
president’s  Domestic 
Policy  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  National 
Security  Council),  a  life¬ 
time  as  a  political 
activist. 

Now,  Capital 
Commentary  from  Ed 
Meese  on  politics,  policy, 
issues  and  ideas  is 
available  weekly  from 
Heritage  Features 
Syndicate.  » 

For  more  information,  or  to 
subscribe,  just  write  or 
phone: 

Heritage  Features  Syndicate 
214  Massachusetts  Avenue,  S.E 
Washington,  I).C.  20002 
(202)  5^-0440 
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BANGOR,  MAINE. 

Doily  News-m 
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Total . 
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The  American  Chiropractic  Association 

1988 

lOURNAlISM 
AWARDS 
COMPETITION 


for  distinguished  service 
in  health  reporting 


There’s  still  time  to  do  a  story  or  program  in  1988  that  will  bring  public 
attention  to  the  health  needs  of  our  nation.  Then  enter  it  in  this  important 
competition.  Closing  date  — April  1, 1989. 

If  you  have  been  responsible  for  a  program  or  story  that  is  meritorious  in 
bringing  public  attention  to  the  health  needs  of  our  nation...if  your  work  has 
served  to  motivate  your  community  to  a  better  understanding  of  a  health 
problem...if  your  efforts  promoted  health  and  welfare,  your  story  or  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  entered  in  this  competition.  Enter  your  own  program  or 
nominate  colleagues’  programs  for  awards. 


Awards  to  be  given  for: 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
NEWSPAPER 
MAGAZINE 

FOR  RULES  &  ENTRY  FORMS,  WRITE  TO: 

Journalism  Awards 
American  Chiropractic  Association 
1701  Clarendon  Blvd..  Arlington,  Virginia  22209 


CASH  PRIZES  AND  TROPHIES  WILL  BE  AWARDED 
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What's  inside  .  .  . 

What's  new  in  press  cameras 
The  latest  on  high  speed  film 
Digital  transmission  of  photos 
All  about  still  video  cameras 


AModated  ftcaa  photogr^rftcr  Baeiy  Thtunma  of 
WMiington  (rfwlogniphs  Dcmooatk  praaidential 
candidate  Mkhad  Dukakis  campaigniiig  on 
a  fann  fas  Hull,  IL.  (Associated  Press  Photo) 

Portable  photo  labs 

Newspapers  as  commercial  photo  shops 
On  the  photo  "supply  side" 

Building  your  own  picture  desk 

and  much  more  .  .  . 
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Special  Issue 
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Pullout  Section 
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Pixel  editing 

The  new  power  of  the  press. 


Digital  photography  blends  a  promising  computer  technology  with  the  richest  journalistic  traditions. 

The  resulting  images  are  often  evocative  in  establishing  a  new  direction  for  illustrative  photography,  and 
sometimes  controversial  when  used  to  alter  documentary  images. 

The  fourth  annual  Digital  Photography  &  Editing  Conference  will  help  journalists  embrace  rather  than 
fear  electronics  and  pagination.  You'll  be  able  to  test  the  latest  software  and  hardware  before  making  1989 
purchases.  We'll  exhibit  captivating  digital  pictures  from  a  new  breed  of  artist,  and  explore  photography  in 
desktop  publishing.  The  conference  will  be  packed  with  ideas  for  managers,  editors,  artists,  photographers, 
manufacturers  and  pre-press  staffs.  As  "picture  editing"  sometimes  turns  toward  "pixel  editing,"  meetings 
like  this  can  help  shape  its  role  in  journalism  and  protect  the  industry's  most  valuable  asset — credibility. 


Friday  &  Saturday,  Feb.  10-11,  1989 
Silicon  Valley,  California. 


Sponsored  by: 

The  Sacramento  Bee 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News 

National  Press  Photographers  Association 


For  information  write: 


George  Wedding 
Director  of  Photography 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
21st  &Q  St. 
Sacramento,  CA  95852 


Attention: 

Digital  Photography  & 
Editing  Conference 


The  1989  Digital  Photography  &  Editing  Conference 

This  ad  produced  using  Macintosh  computers,  Radius  &  Sony  monitors,  PageMaker  &  Digital  Darkroom.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Apple  Computer.  PageMaker  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Aldus  Corp.  Digital  Darkroom  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Silicon  Beach  Software. 


What’s  new  in  press  cameras 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Press  photographers  have  stan¬ 
dardized  on  only  a  few  makes  of 
cameras. 

The  pricy  Leica  (which  pioneered 
35mm  film,  TTL  focusing  and  autofo¬ 
cus  technology)  is  universally 
accorded  high  honors  among  photo¬ 
journalists  and  Canon  holds  a  sizable 
chunk  of  that  market  as  well  (see  side- 
bar).  But  it  is  a  market  dominated  by 
Nikon,  which  this  year  released  three 
new  high-end  models:  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  N8008,  the  professional  F4  and 
the  still-video  QV-IOOOC. 

“Any  time  something  new  comes 
out,  they  seem  to  anticipate  some¬ 
thing  that  you  need  that  you  didn’t 
know  you  need,”  remarked  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  photogra¬ 
pher  Mike  Hayman. 

Counting  himself  among  those 
comfortable  with  what  they  have  but 
curious,  and  knowing  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  are  bound  to  be  bugs 
initially,  Hayman  estimated  about 
half  his  co-workers  would  be  very 
interested  in  a  new  model. 

“Once  these  other  photographers 
who  really  are  the  leaders  in  the  new 
technology  have  these  cameras  and 
we  all  see  them  and  see  how  they 
work.  I’m  sure  we’ll  want  them  too,” 
he  said. 

Nikon  emphasizes  that  all  its  exist¬ 
ing  lenses  can  be  used  with  its  new 
cameras,  but  not  every  lens  is  com¬ 
patible  with  every  focusing  method, 
exposure  mode  and  metering  system. 
A  lens  compatibility  chart  is  included 
in  the  F4  technical  guide. 

Noting  that  interest  developed  after 
the  F4  was  shown  at  a  recent  state 
press  convention,  Hayman  said  two 
other  staffers  ordered  F4s  and  an 
N8008,  which  preceded  the  recent  F4 
introduction  by  several  months  and 
incorporates  most  of  the  same 
advances. 

The  F4’s  nine  integrated  circuits 
include  two  eight-bit  microprocessors 
and  a  four-bit  microprocessor.  Its 
multisegment  “Matrix”  metering  was 
designed  to  handle  various  lighting 
and  contrast  situations,  including 
conditions  for  flash-fill  shots,  and  is 
said  to  adjust  metering  automatically 
to  horizontal  or  vertical  composition. 

Unlike  the  8008’s  new  75/25  center- 


Cover  photo  courtesy  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10020,  (212)  621- 
1500.  Photo  by  Paul  Benoit  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 


weighted  metering,  the  F4  retains  a 
60/40  balance  because  it  also  offers 
more  selective  spot  metering,  with 
which  it  can  detect  subject  brightness 
in  as  little  as  2.5%  of  the  finder  area, 
according  to  Nikon. 

The  electronic  rangefinder  allows 
focusing  in  the  amount  of  light  given 
by  one  nearby  candle.  The  focus  and 
exposure  can  be  locked.  Fast  autofo¬ 
cus  can  be  set  for  point-and-shoot  or 
for  continuous  operation,  in  which 
the  computer  automatically  predicts  a 
moving  subject’s  location  immedi¬ 
ately  before  shutter  operation. 

Other  F4  features  include  depth-of- 
field  preview,  diopter  adjustment, 
eyepiece  shutter  for  proper  exposure 
metering  during  self-timer  operation 
in  automatic  exposure  mode  and 


He  said  the  newer  model  also 
appeals  to  him  because  “Nikon 
designed  the  F4  and  their  latest  still- 
video  camera  so  that  they  look  and 
feel  very  similar,”  noting  that  com¬ 
parable  controls  for  each  are  similarly 
positioned  and  marked. 

“That’s  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  getting  photographers  to 
accept  this  technology,”  he  said. 

Two  features  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette  photo  editor  W.L.  Patterson 
looks  forward  to  on  the  F4  “are  the 
spot  metering  and  ...  a  one-frame- 
per-second  film  advance  that’s  almost 
totally  quiet.  That  will  be  nice  for 
things  like  courtroom  situations.” 

Price  is  a  drawback  to  those  already 
using  F3s,  FMs,  FE2s  or  the  FA. 


“They  had  a  bunch  of  them  for  people  to  play  with 
at  the  Olympics  and  it  got  rave  reviews  from  anybody 
who  tried  it,”  said  Associated  Press  deputy  news 
photo  editor  Peter  Bregg. 


optional  camera  backs.  Functions  of 
the  latter  range  from  data  imprinting 
on  or  between  frames  to  autobracket¬ 
ing  of  as  many  as  19  frames  at  differ¬ 
ent  exposures,  freeze  focus  for  auto¬ 
matic  shutter  release  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  moves  into  focus,  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  shooting  of  250  exposures 
without  changing  film. 

“They  had  a  bunch  of  them  for 
people  to  play  with  at  the  Olympics 
and  it  got  rave  reviews  from  anybody 
who  tried  it,”  said  Associated  Press 
deputy  news  photo  editor  Peter 
Bregg. 

Bregg  acknowledged  that  “It’s 
easy  to  get  spoiled  ...  a  very  bright 
screen,  the  camera  is  easy  to  hold,  it’s 
very  comfortable,  the  weight  is  dis¬ 
tributed  nice  and  even.” 

He  also  listed  the  convenience  of  a 
second  shutter-release  button  for  use 
when  the  camera  is  held  vertically. 

“Basically  what  I  want  the  F4  for  is 
the  l/250th  [flash]  shutter-sync  speed, 
as  opposed  to  l/60th,”  said  Lance 
Iverson,  photography  director  at  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal,  who  is 
among  those  “dying  to  see  the  F4.” 
He  said  he  has  “one  FM2  and  it  syncs 
at  250  and  primarily  I  bought  it  for  that 
reason.” 

His  counterpart  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  George  Wedding, 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  capability  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  camera’s  predecessor,  the 


Patterson  said  he  will  eventually  have 
one,  but  cost  prevented  it  from  being 
a  “high-priority”  item. 

With  estimates  hovering  in  the 
$1 ,500  range,  Bregg  said  that  whereas 
an  F3  with  motor  drive  could  be  had 
for  about  $1,000,  “to  buy  one  F4  for 
the  price  of  three  motorized  FM2s 
takes  a  lot  of  thought  before  you  want 
to  make  that  commitment. 

“I  just  hope  they  don’t  do  away 
with  the  Nikon  FM2  because  the  FM2 
takes  as  good  a  picture  as  the  Nikon 
F4  would.  It’s  the  photographer  who 
takes  the  picture,  not  the  camera,  but 
it’s  nice  to  have  tools  that  are  easy  to 
operate. 

“The  Nikon  FM2  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  workhorses  they’ve  made 
since  the  Nikon  F,”  he  added,  noting 
that  though  it  has  a  l/250th-second 
Hash-shutter  sync,  it  is  still  a  manual 
camera  that  hasn’t  a  motor  drive  as 
fast  as  those  for  the  F3  and  F4. 

He  discounted  the  reportedly  faster 
shutter  release  on  the  F3  and  F4,  say¬ 
ing  a  possible  extra  1 /500th  second 
probably  would  no*  matter  much. 

More  affordable  is  the  advanced 
N8008,  which  reportedly  takes  over 
where  the  FA  and  FE2  left  off. 

“I  can  almost  buy  three  8008s  for 
that  [the  F4’s]  price,”  said  Patterson. 

“I’m  using  it  on  program  for  a  lot  of 
just  routine  things,”  he  said.  He 
(Continued  on  page  4P) 
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MAXIMUM 

STRENGTH 

COLOR 


New  Ektothrome  100  Plus  profes¬ 
sional  film  (EPP)  will  dazzle  you  with 
its  color  saturation.  Especially  reds, 
greens,  and  oranges  that  practically 
leap  off  the  printed  pane.  Yet  EPP 
accurately  reproduces  flesh  tones  and 
neutrals.  See  how  this  winning  com- 
binotion  of  saturation  and  accuracy 
can  improve  your  performance.  Avail¬ 
able  now  in  135-36  rolls  and  50-roll 
Press-Pacs. 


KODAK  EKTACHROME  100 


Kodak  professional  film. 
Choke  of  the  world's  top 
photographers. 


Eastmon  Kodok  Company,  1988 


Press  cameras 

(Continued  from  page  IP) 


added  that  often  when  using  the  dedi¬ 
cated  flash  unit,  it  is  in  the  shutter- 
priority  position  and  gives  minimal 
flash  fill.  He  also  uses  it  in  manual 
mode.  When  a  non-autofocus  lens  is 
used,  it  shifts  automatically  to  aper¬ 
ture  priority. 

He  said  its  DX  film  indexing  feature 
“saves  your  ass  a  lot  of  times  when 
you’re  carrying  five  or  six  different 
types  of  film  around.” 


Robert  Fish,  staff  photographer  at 
The  Herald  in  Monterey,  Calif., 
found  that  feel  less  than  perfect  only 
with  regard  to  the  grip,  which  he  said 
lacked  sufficient  finger  depth .  He  also 
reported  that  there  is  no  warning 
when  a  battery  is  dying,  which  means 
the  user  should  watch  for  warnings 
such  as  a  slowing  motor. 

Fish  cautioned  that  he  wanted  “to 
see  how  well  it  does  through  forest 
fires,  rodeos,  where  it  gets  dusty  and 
dirty.  The  biggest  thing  is  the  durabil¬ 
ity,  to  see  how  long  it’ll  last  because 
it’s  got  so  much  electronics.” 

The  Herald ,  which  is  going  to  color. 


“I  think  I’m  still  getting  used  to  it.  It’s  the  first 
camera  I’ve  ever  been  able  to  pick  up  and  haven’t 
figured  out  right  away,”  said  Fish  . . . 


Matrix  metering  samples,  analyzes 
and  averages  portions  of  an  area 
before  exposure  selection,  which  can 
also  be  made  by  a  newer  75/25  center- 
weighted  reading.  Several  exposure 
modes  range  from  entirely  manual  to 
entirely  programmed. 

Automated  functions  include 
bracketing  and  flash  fill.  Its  I /8000- 
sec.  maximum  shutter  speed  may 
take  better  advantage  of  the  fastest 
new  films  in  other  than  low-light  situa¬ 
tions. 

Computerized  autofocus  functions 
in  the  dimmest  light  using  CCD  sens¬ 
ing  and  one  of  four  quick-response 
coreless  motors.  Patterson,  who 
bought  an  8008  as  soon  as  it  was  out, 
insisted  “the  damn  thing  can  see  the 
focus  in  a  lot  lower  light  levels  than  I 
can.”  He  also  said  it  is  quiet  and  “has  a 
good  feel  about  it.” 


ordered  8008s  for  three  of  its  four  full¬ 
time  shooters. 

“I  think  I’m  still  getting  used  to  it. 
It’s  the  first  camera  I’ve  ever  been 
able  to  pick  up  and  haven’t  figured  out 
right  away,”  said  Fish,  who  has  had 
the  8008  for  two  months.  “It  takes  a 
little  while  for  it  to  sort  out.” 

He  said  the  metering  systems,  dedi¬ 
cated  flash  and  other  features  make  it 
“a  real  nice  package,”  and  noted  the 
8008  has  found  its  way  to  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  papers. 

Though  nowhere  near  the  quality  of 
film  photography.  Wedding  noted 
progress  in  still-video  imaging,  and 
cited  “vast  improvement”  in  the 
Canon  product.  Bregg  at  AP  made 
much  the  same  assessment,  pointing 
to  not  only  somewhat  improved  res¬ 
olution  but  better  use  of  available 
pixel  information  by  several  manufac¬ 


turers. 

He  said  he  was  shown  a  Nikon 
camera  that  offered  good  resolution, 
with  caption  space,  at  8"  x  10",  which 
eliminates  any  need  for  enlargement 
and  a  consequent  degradation  in 
quality. 

The  two-pound  QV-IOOOC  black- 
and-white  camera  (approx.  5Va  x  5"  x 
3%")  is  a  part  of  a  new  still  video  sys¬ 
tem  that  includes  a  compact  portable 
transmitter  for  wire  service  receivers 
or  personal  computers,  two  SVC 
zoom  lenses,  F-mount  lens  adapter, 
battery  packs,  chargers  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

Camera  controls  are  in  familiar 
places  and  the  model  has  420-line  re¬ 
solution,  shutter  speeds  from  one  to 
1/2,000  second,  center-weighted  TTL 
metering,  aperture  or  shutter  priori¬ 
ties,  manual  or  programmed  expo¬ 
sure,  LCD  information  display  in  the 
finder,  single-frame  shots  or 
sequences  of  four  or  20  frames  per 
second  (with  locked  mirror  and  shut¬ 
ter  at  1/1,000  sec.),  400,  800  and  1600 
film-speed  equivalents,  flash  sync  at 
1 /250th  second  (accepts  any  Nikon 
Speedlight)  up  to  25-image  full- 
resolution,  50-image  lower-resolution 
recording  (automatically  selecting 
empty  tracks  when  a  partially 
recorded  disk  is  used). 

The  transmitter  (8.8  lbs.  with  bat¬ 
tery  and  approx.  8"  x  9'/2"  x  4")  uses  a 
4"  high-resolution  monitor  for  image 
playback  and  displays  outside  the  im¬ 
age  area  the  transmission  date  and 
transmitter  ID  number,  which  can 
accompany  the  image  as  a  caption. 
Sending  takes  about  eight  minutes. 
Nikon  offers  the  unit  with  two  built-in 
transmission  protocols  (e.g.,  AP,  UPI 
or  international). 


Smart  cameras  and  smart  photographers  mean  better  pictures 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Smart  cameras  require  smart  pho¬ 
tographers.  But  along  with  familiarity 
with  their  remarkable  features  should 
come  opportunities  for  better  pictures 
from  a  wider  range  of  circumstances. 

Photographers  may  be  able  to 
spend  more  time  on  subjects  rather 
than  setups. 

Many  aspects  of  the  cameras 
resemble  recent  changes  to  automo¬ 
biles:  angularity  has  given  way  to 
sleek  curves;  aluminum  and  plastic 
lessen  the  load;  sensory  and  decision¬ 
making  functions  can  be  delegated  to 
electronics;  and  automation  speeds 
the  traditional  human-mechanical 
interface. 


Canon  is  among  manufacturers 
marketing  lines  of  intelligent,  auto¬ 
mated  35mm  SLR  cameras  for  serious 
photographers,  both  professional  and 
amateur.  The  company  introduced 
two  Electronic  Optical  System  (EOS) 
cameras  early  last  year,  following 
later  with  two  more. 

The  EOS  620  and  650  offer  autofo- 
cusing  accomplished  by  motors 
mounted  within  more  than  a  dozen 
EF  lenses.  Small  motors  also  drive 
lens  diaphragms.  Their  size  allows 
lenses  to  retain  conventional  shape. 
Lenses  range  from  the  very  fast  50mm 
f/1  .OL  to  the  300mm  f/2.8L  with  mem¬ 
ory  focus  and  ultrasonic  motor. 

Besides  manual  focusing,  single¬ 
shot  and  continuous  autofocus  modes 


are  possible.  Continuous  focus  and 
autoexposure  notifies  the  user  when 
the  subject  is  in  focus. 

Autofocus  is  not  only  fast  and 
quiet,  but  accurate  at  an  EV  1  light 
level.  In  all,  there  are  six  autofocus 
modes,  as  well  as  depth-of-field  AE 
autoexposure  on  the  650  and  autoex¬ 
posure  bracketing  on  the  620.  “Green 
Zone”  setting  gives  full  automation  in 
one  step. 

Manual  exposure  and  autoexpo¬ 
sure  are  offered.  The  latter  includes 
shutter  or  aperture  priority,  intelli¬ 
gent  program  and  Advanced  TTL  and 
TTL  program  flash  for  use  with  dedi- 
cated  Canon  Speedlights.  In 
( Continued  on  page  36P) 
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Portable  photo  labs 

News  organizations  have  had  many  events  at  which  to  test  these 
seif-contained  processing  units  that  may  be  the  wave  of  the  future 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Shooting  fast  color  film  in  a  smart 
camera  and  sending  the  pictures  by 
telephone  to  a  newspaper’s  receiver 
or  picture  desk  in  minutes  from  a 
briefcase-sized  transmitter  —  it’s 
almost  everything  deadline  news  pho¬ 
tography  needs.  Developing  can 
sometimes  be  the  missing  link. 

“A  lot  of  [DPI]  clients  now  have 
the  negative  transmitters  and  all  they 
really  need  is  their  film  processed,” 
UPI  News  Pictures  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  Vince  Mannino  told  E&P, 
adding,  “We  want  photographers  to 
be  free  to  shoot  pictures,  not  be  lab 
technicians.” 

Without  a  darkroom  close  at  hand 
and  the  time  or  technician  to  use  it, 
chemical,  mechanical,  optical  and 
electronic  advances  count  for  little. 

For  remote  shooting  on  tight  dead¬ 
lines  over  several  days,  facilities  must 
be  nearby  and  capable  of  quickly 
developing  what  is  often  a  lot  of 
film — or  the  latent  images  turn  into 
late  photos. 

Even  when  wire  service,  local 
press,  commercial  lab  or  “bathroom- 
sink”  facilities  are  available,  time 
spent  in  the  dark  is  time  lost  for  pre¬ 
press  and/or  further  shooting. 

Until  still-video  achieves  film  qual¬ 
ity  or  the  day  arrives  when  photogra¬ 
phers  can  pull  negatives  from  a  cam¬ 
era,  self-contained  portable  labs  may 
sometimes  be  the  best  bridge  between 
a  film  spool  and  a  transmitter’s  film 
holder. 

Several  manufacturers  have  devel¬ 
oped  self-contained,  automatic  pro¬ 
cessors,  and  1988  has  offered  several 
opportunities  to  move  color  fast  from 
far-ranging  locales  that  generated 
news  for  days. 

The  Associated  Press  transmitted 
about  125  photos  each  day  from  the 
presidential  nominating  conventions; 
it  moved  some  400  photos  per  day 
from  the  Olympics.  That’s  two  huge 
conventions  and  two  seasonal  Games 
from  four  cities  in  three  countries  on 
two  continents  producing  news 
photos  of  international  interest  day 
and  night.  Add  to  that  the  needs  of 
member-papers’  photographers. 


In  such  circumstances,  the  AP, 
UPI  and  several  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Tribune,  USA  Today 
and  Newsday  dispensed  with  dark¬ 
rooms  and  relied  on  Minilabs  supplied 
by  Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.  Inc. 

While  not  portable,  the  Minilabs, 
especially  the  new,  more  compact 
Minilab  23,  are  at  least  trani portable. 
They  occupy  approximately  1 1 
square  feet;  the  film  processor  alone 
is  about  2'  X  3'  X  V/i'  high. 

Processing  chemistry  requires  no 
plumbing,  only  water  in  storable 
amounts.  Large  drain  buckets  are 
provided  for  disposal  of  waste  chemi¬ 
cals. 


by  the  fact  that  it  is  “built  in  a  very 
rectangular  shape,  so  there’s  nothing 
hanging  off  it,  no  weak  points,”  said 
Welch.  “You’ve  got  to  drop  one  of 
these  things  off  a  fork  lift  to  dent  it.” 

At  several  hundred  pounds,  “It’s 
not  the  kind  of  thing  you  put  in  the 
back  of  your  station  wagon,”  said 
Peter  Bregg,  Associated  Press  deputy 
news  photo  editor.  “If  you’re  going  to 
ship  it  ...  it  should  be  dismantled  to 
some  degree,”  he  said,  adding  that  it 
can  be  shipped  in  a  padded  van. 

Welch  said  Fuji  is  negotiating  for 
the  manufacture  of  reusable  shipping 
containers  modeled  on  custom-built 
models  Fuji  uses  for  transport. 


“That  was  the  biggest  volume  of  film  we  had  and  it 
handled  it  perfectly,”  he  said.  “Our  editor . . .  never 
had  a  minute  when  he  didn’t  have  film.” 


The  Chicago  Tribune  tried  out  a 
leased  Minilab  for  coverage  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention. 
Though  staff  members  assigned  to 
New  Orleans  were  quite  satisfied  with 
the  processor.  Tribune  photo  director 
Jack  Corn  noted  that  after  a  few 
months,  the  cost  of  chemistry  can 
exceed  that  of  the  hardware.  Blenders 
with  the  larger  permanent  labs,  he 
said,  replenish  at  a  constant  rate  and 
can  prove  less  expensive. 

“I  haven’t  found  the  expense  to  be 
all  that  much  of  a  difference,”  said 
UPl’s  Mannino.  “Maybe  per-gallon 
might  be  a  little  bit  more.  It’s  using 
less  chemicals,  so  in  the  long  run  it’s 
actually  running  more  efficiently.” 

Mannino  also  noted  that  the  Mini¬ 
lab  offers  easier  and  more  thorough 
silver  recovery. 

The  “washless  process”  has  been 
available  in  the  U.S.  since  early  1985, 
according  to  Minilabs  production 
manager  Joe  Welch.  He  said  that  one 
of  the  first  uses  for  news  photos  was 
AP’s  1987  Superbowl  coverage.  At 
about  the  same  time,  UPI  installed  a 
Minilab  in  Washington. 

Apart  from  size  and  mounting  on 
casters,  transportability  is  enhanced 


Mannino  said  UPI  is  working  with 
Fuji  now  to  build  “permanent” 
traveling  systems  using  the  new 
Minilab  23  and  a  larger  earlier 
model  —  one  for  the  East  and 
another  for  the  West.  “There  is  a  little 
bit  of  knowledge  that  you  need  to 
have  to  set  the  machine  up,”  he 
observed. 

Since  not  every  user  is  versed  in  the 
current  procedure,  he  said  Fuji  is 
working  on  a  simplified  setup  for  the 
traveling  systems. 

The  processors  are  available  in 
models  350  and  900.  Welch  said  news¬ 
papers  are  showing  greater  interest  in 
the  latter,  which  delivers  about  92 
rolls  per  hour. 

At  UPI,  Mannino  said  he  found  the 
350  entirely  adequate,  noting  that  the 
amount  of  film  coming  from  that 
machine  “keeps  up  with  any  editor 
you  have.” 

AP  used  three  350s  at  the  winter 
Games  in  Calgary,  and  Bregg  said  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  probably  had  a 
Minilab  before  that. 

“From  there  we  shipped  [them] 
to  .  .  .  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans,”  he 
continued,  and  three  900  models  were 
(Continued  on  page  6P) 
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(Continued  from  page  5P) 


also  then  leased. 

UPI  had  its  two  350s  (film  process¬ 
ing  only)  at  the  conventions  also. 
From  New  Orleans,  one  was  shipped 
on  to  Cape  Canaveral,  where  it  was 
ready  for  the  most  recent  space 
shuttle  lift-off. 

UPI  has  used  a  Minilab  at  its 
Washington  headquarters  for  almost 
two  years. 

“We’re  a  hundred  percent  color 
and  we  use  that  machine  a  hundred 
percent  of  the  time,”  said  Mannino. 
Its  first  major  use  came  at  the  Reagan- 
Gorbachev  summit. 


the  leader  through  sprockets.  No  part 
of  the  roller  touches  the  actual  plane 
of  the  film.” 

Bregg  said  the  ease  of  operation 
allowed  AP  to  use  university  students 
to  feed  film  at  the  conventions  and 
Olympics. 

“In  Seoul,”  he  said,  “we  had  mes¬ 
sengers  who  got  impatient  .  .  . 
because  they  felt,  1  guess,  they  had 
risked  their  lives  rushing  this  film  in 
on  motorbikes  and  .  .  .  they’d  just 
run  over  there  and  put  it  in  them¬ 
selves.” 

At  UPI,  Mannino  said  the  ease  of 
use  contributes  to  the  machine’s 
speed. 

“Time  we  used  to  spend  having  to 
load  reels,  keep  chemicals  up  ...  is 
now  gone.  We  don’t  even  think  about 
it  anymore.  Just  go  in,  throw  the  film 


“Time  we  used  to  spend  having  to  ioad  reeis,  keep 
chemicais  up  .. .  is  now  gone.  Vfe  don’t  even  think 
about  it  anymore.  Just  go  in,  throw  the  fiim  in  the 
machine,  and  waik  back  10,  11  minutes  iater  and  grab 
the  fiim.” 


“That  was  the  biggest  volume  of 
film  we  had  and  it  handled  it  per¬ 
fectly,”  he  said.  “Our  editor... never 
had  a  minute  when  he  didn’t  have 
film.” 

According  to  Bregg,  while  a  350  can 
run  about  35  36-exposure  rolls  per 
hour,  hourly  output  of  the  same  film 
from  a  900  is  in  the  range  of  70  to  75 
rolls. 

AP  processed  about  5,000  photos 
on  its  three  machines  in  Calgary,  with 
only  two  rolls  lost. 

“That  was  only  because  the  tape 
wasn’t  put  down  properly  on  the 
leader,”  said  Bregg.  He  said  film  is 
taped  to  a  plastic  leader  and  loaded 
into  holders  equipped  with  cutters.  A 
flip-top  lid  is  closed  and  film  is  pulled 
from  the  two  cassettes  into  the  pro¬ 
cessor.  After  developing,  the  film  is 
cut,  the  lid  automatically  flips  open, 
and  the  empty  cassettes  are  thrown 
away. 

Mannino  said  he  was  impressed  by 
the  speed,  and  only  added  that  the 
leader  is  touched  by  the  machine. 

“The  film  is  taken  through  ...  by 


in  the  machine,  and  walk  back  10,  1 1 
minutes  later  and  grab  the  film.” 

UPI’s  model  has  an  autoloader  that 
takes  “up  to  20  rolls  of  film  at  a  time 
and  it  just  keeps  feeding  the  film,” 
said  Mannino.  “You  can  keep  that 
autoloader  going  all  day  if  you  want.” 

The  units  are  fed  two  rolls  at  a  time. 
By  the  time  the  fifth  and  sixth  rolls 
were  in  the  third  machine,  the  first 
machine  was  ready  for  two  more 
rolls,  said  Bregg.  The  editor  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  proces¬ 
sors’  output. 

“So  we  get  the  film  out  within  12  to 
14  minutes,”  said  Bregg.  “We  start 
putting  in  the  the  Leafax  and  start 
running  the  pictures  out.  By  the  time 
we’re  finished  with  our  first  couple  of 
pictures,  all  the  film  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  they’re  able  to  make  a  better 
assessment  of  what  the  best  pictures 
are.” 

At  the  conventions,  AP  put  the  350s 
and  two  of  the  900s  in  the  member 
area,  which  Bregg  said  occupied 
about  75%  of  the  area.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  space,  AP  ran  its  photos  through 


the  third  900,  using  priority  develop¬ 
ment  according  to  what  photogra¬ 
phers  had  noted  on  their  film  enve¬ 
lopes. 

Bregg  described  the  speed  of  AP 
LaserPhoto’s  “non-darkroom  envi¬ 
ronment”:  Film  was  “put  into  the 
processors  in  daylight.  It  came  out 
dry  in  12  minutes.  We  then  .  .  .  put  it 
into  the  Leafax.  It  went  in  a  minute  or 
three  minutes,  depending  on  black- 
and-white  or  color,  to  the  electronic 
darkroom  computers,  and  then  out 
onto  the  network.  Bingo  —  you 
never  need  to  make  a  print.” 

In  Seoul,  AP  used  “souped-up” 
Minilabs  “brought  over  from  Tokyo 
by  Fuji,”  said  Bregg.  “We  had  film 
coming  out  of  those  machines  in  eight 
minutes.  That’s  faster  than  we’ve 
ever  been  able  to  do  black-and-white 
dry-to-dry.  It  was  outrageous  how 
fast  fiim  was  coming  out.” 

Fuji  took  the  machines  home  after¬ 
ward. 

Bregg  speculated  that  AP  “could 
probably  modify  the  [newer] 
machines  we  have  here  .  .  .  but  I 
don’t  think  it’s  that  important  just  yet 
to  run  film  that  fast  in  bureaus.  I  sup¬ 
pose  by  the  next  Olympics  we’ll  have 
to  look  at  the  same  thing  again.” 

Fuji  supplied  AP  with  densitome¬ 
ters  to  work  with  the  Minilabs.  Bregg 
said  darkroom  technicians  processed 
test  film  daily,  plotting  densities  to 
check  if  contrast  was  going  up  or 
down,  then  adjusting  the  chemistry  to 
keep  the  plot  level. 

Mannino  explained  that  at  UPI, 
charting  quality  control  helped 
“because  we  can  now  get  our  print 
pretty  much  on  the  first  print  because 
our  negatives  are  so  consistent.” 

He  added  that  consistency  of  nega¬ 
tives  makes  transmitter  setup  faster 
and  easier. 

Noting  the  importance  of  library 
resales,  Mannino  said  the  negatives 
need  a  long  life. 

“In  order  to  get  the  times  down  on 
the  process,  we  were  cutting  wash 
time.  When  you  cut  the  wash  time, 
you  cut  the  archival  period.” 

Fast  automated  developing  elimi¬ 
nated  those  shortcuts.  After  confirm¬ 
ing  that  the  chemical  neutralization 
process  was  satisfactory,  he  said  UPI 
“was  pretty  much  sold  on  the 
machine.” 


Automated  photo  processors  —  what’s  available 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 


nies  came  out  with  enhanced  models 
for  film  and  prints  this  year,  the  Mini- 


“designed  for  one-hour  photo 
places.”  Indeed,  both  models  process 


Both  Fuji  and  Kodak  manufacture  lab  23  Compact  and  the  upgraded  smaller-format  negatives  and  film 


automated  processors  that  function  minilab  system '20E,  respectively. 


without  plumbing,  and  both  compa¬ 


They  are,  as  one  photo  editor  put  it. 


discs,  as  well  as  35mm.  Kodak  identi- 
(Continued  on  page  40P) 
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Doug  Mills 


Front-page  picture. 


It’s  true.  AP  sends  photographs  to  meet  close 
deadlines  direct  from  the  negative,  direct  from 
the  field,  with  a  piece  of  equipment  that’s  so 
compact  it  can  be  stashed  under  an  airplane 
seat. 

With  its  revolutionary  AP  Leafax  35  negative 
transmitter,  AP  skips  most  of  the  old  darkroom 
routines.  Only  film  processing  is  needed.  From 
the  field,  the  photographer  just  inserts  a  negative 
or  transparency  into  the  AP  Leafax  and  sends  it 
off  for  reception  within  minutes. 

This  versatile  transmitter  can  send  signals 
through  any  phone  line  to  any  photo  receiver, 
including  an  electronic  picture  system. 


Color  negatives  or  transparencies  can  be  sent 
for  reception  either  as  separations  for  color  or  as 
black  and  white  prints.  Black  and  white  films  will 
arrive  as  black  and  white  prints. 

Now  you  can  have  an  AP  Leafax  35  negative 
transmitter  for  your  own  photo  operation, 
available  exclusively  through  AP. 

Get  the  picture  maker,  AP  Leafax  35.  Contact 
your  local  AP  bureau  chief  or  Hal  Buell,  AP 
NewsPhotos,  (212)  621-1500. 


Associated  Press 

The  New  Wcrld  of  News. 


Front-page 
picture  maker. 


Fast  film 


Photojournalists  are  expressing  more  satisfaction  with  the 
higher-speed,  better-quaiity  35mm  professionai  fiims  on  the  market 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Fast  action  in  low  light  through  a  long  lens;  too  often  the 
most  dramatic  or  newsworthy  material  has  also  been  the 
hardest  to  capture  and  reproduce. 

This  year,  photojournalists  are  expressing  more  satis¬ 
faction  and  less  frustration.  In  the  works  for  several  years, 
higher-speed,  better-quality,  35mm  professional  films 
have  finally  arrived. 

In  the  first  round,  “T-Grain”  Kodacolor  1000-speed 
color  negative  film  showed  up  five  years  ago.  Fuji,  (which, 
among  the  manufacturers  had  earlier  been  the  first  to  ante 
up  at  ASA  400)  raised  the  stakes  to  1600  soon  afterward.  In 
1986  Kodak  put  T-Grain  into  its  ASA  100  and  400  black- 
and-white  films.  The  next  year,  Konica  brought  to  the 
U.S.  its  new  line  of  SR-V  color  negative  films,  ISO  rated 
100  to  1600. 

Films  released  this  year,  however,  retain  fine-grain, 
detail  in  shadows,  restraint  in  highlights  and  satisfactory 
color  balance  —  with  nominal  speeds  ranging  from  1000 
to  3200,  and  an  effective  range  of  400  to  6400  or  higher. 

Fast  and  in  color 

Time  is  always  an  asset  at  newspapers,  where  interest  in 
color  and  concern  for  quality  have  lately  coincided.  With 
versatile,  often  expensive  imaging  equipment  available, 
the  last  thing  newspapers  need  is  to  compromise  proffered 
efficiencies  with  extra  processing  time  or  to  feed  labs, 
scanners  and  picture  desks  with  less-than-satisfactory 
photos. 

To  keep  up,  films  had  offered  faster  color  of  printable 
quality.  For  some  time,  Fuji  1600  (for  slide  and  negative) 
was  available  as  the  fastest,  and  reportedly  most  economi¬ 
cal,  product.  Shortly  after  New  Year’s,  Konica  weighed  in 
with  color  at  even  higher  speed,  targeting  the  photojour¬ 
nalism  market. 

(Konica  will  be  setting  up  film  manufacturing  in  North 
Carolina  next  spring.  The  founder  of  the  115-year-old 
company  reportedly  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
George  Eastman,  founder  of  Kodak,  which  is  expected  to 
begin  manufacturing  in  Japan  before  Konica  sets  up  shop 
in  the  U.S.) 

Because  its  SR-V  3200  color  negative  film  offered  the 
same  fine  grain  as  the  1600-speed,  the  latter  was  dropped 
from  Konica’s  product  line,  according  to  Carlos  Roca, 
president  of  Main  Line  Foto  Inc.,  distributor  of  Konica 
(and  other)  films  to  North  American  newspapers. 

Konica's  3200  uses  crystals  with  a  “multilayer  internal 
structure”  to  increase  photosensitivity.  Main  Line  sales 
vice  president  Ed  Weber  said  Konica  put  more  sensitiza¬ 
tion  sites  on  the  crystal.  Essentially,  speed  is  doubled  but 
crystal  size  remains  unchanged.  The  larger  crystal 
employs  two  halides — one  to  increase  sensitivity,  the 
other  to  create  a  relatively  smaller  area  of  developed 
silver. 

Konica  also  slimmed  the  emulsion  layers  by  15%  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  1600,  diminishing  light  dispersal  and 
creating  more  distinct  images.  Between  the  protective  and 
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antihalation  layers  over  the  triacetate  base,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  grouped  blue-,  green-  and  red-sensitive  layers  by 
speed,  with  the  slower  layers  out  front,  nearer  the  incident 
light. 

Perhaps  of  lesser  importance  to  press  photographers  is 
the  film’s  reciprocity  failure  characteristics,  which  report¬ 
edly  show  no  speed  or  gradation  loss  at  shutter  speeds  of 
1/10,000  through  one  second  and  “neglibile”  reciprocity 
failure  for  longer  exposures.  Recommended  processing  is 
Konica  CNK-4,  CNK-4C  and  process  C-41. 

Because  it  is  a  C-41  film,  it  cannot  be  push  processed, 
but  has  been  designed  for  exposures  +/-3  stops  within 
nominal  rating.  Among  improvements  designed  into  the 
SR-V  line  are  protection  from  environmental  heat,  radia¬ 
tion,  fogging  in  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  and  vinyl 
monomer  vapors  of  indoor  environments  and  from  color 
chemistry  instability. 

W.L.  Patterson  said  he  thought  that  “Konica  films  are 
generally  balanced  more  nearly  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
Kodaks.” 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  photo  editor,  whose 
crew  began  using  SR-V  3200  early  in  the  year,  said  the 
color  response  is  a  little  different  from  the  Fuji  he  is 
accustomed  to. 


Films  released  this  year,  however, 
retain  fine  grain,  detail  in  shadows, 
restraint  in  highlights  and  satisfactory 
color  balance  —  with  nominal  speeds 
ranging  from  1000  to  3200,  and  an 
effective  range  of  400  to  6400  or 
higher. 

“Fuji  is  quite  a  bit  warmer  film,”  he  said.  “This  stuff 
tends  to  give  a  little  bit  pinker  flesh  tones  and  be  generally 
a  little  bit  cooler  in  color  balance.” 

Patterson  called  color-balance  judgments  “subjective 
because  we  never  use  it  under  normal  lights.”  He  added 
that  he’s  never  had  to  shoot  at  3200.  As  for  shooting 
“abnormal”  lighting  faster  than  3200,  he  said,  “If  you’re 
having  to  correct  for  quite  a  bit  of  tungsten  and  fluores¬ 
cent,  then  your  shadows  are  going  to  go  blue  and 
magenta.” 

Main  Line  says  “vivid  and  lifelike”  skin  tones  and  other 
natural  colors  derive  from  “V-Timing  precursor  technol¬ 
ogy”  that  yields  improved  primary  colors. 

Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal  photography  director 
Lance  Iverson  found  much  the  same  comparison  with  Fuji 
1600  color,  listing  somewhat  more  vivid  and  brighter  col¬ 
ors.  The  admitted  “Fuji  fan”  said  he  thought  “the  grain 
structure  is  much  tighter  with  the  Konica.” 

Patterson  said  he  would  much  rather  use  400-speed  film 
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Fast-color  negative  emulsions.  Konico  SR-V  3200  (top) 
stacks  three  slow  layers  over  three  fast  layers.  Kodak's  Ektar 
1000  (right),  like  its  Ektapress  Gold  1600,  uses  fast  layers 
over  slow  layers,  with  both  blue-sensitive  layers  at  top. 

when  possible,  describing  the  3200  as  “sort  of  our  film  of 
last  resort,”  noting  its  application  for  night  sports,  court¬ 
rooms  and  the  state  legislature  (“which  has  a  pretty  poorly 
lit  room”). 

“We  had  been  using  the  Fuji  1600,”  said  Patterson,  but 
the  high-speed  Konica  offers  “potentially  another  stop. 
We  prefer  to  shoot  it  at  16[00].  By  shooting  a  little  bit  more 
density  the  grain  is  less  noticeable.” 

Unlike  Iverson,  he  said  he  thought  Fuji’s  1600  “has  a 
little  bit  less  grain  than  the  Konica  32fOO].  For  a  lot  of 
things  it  might  be  preferable  to  use  that,”  but  Patterson 
conceded  not  having  ordered  1600  in  a  while. 

Iverson’s  crew  also  shoots  the  3200  at  1600  “just  to  beef 
up  the  negatives  a  little.”  Though  they  successfully  shot  at 
3200  in  Reno,  he  said  there  has  been  no  need  to  use  the 
higher  speed. 

“It’s  easier  for  printing.  You  can’t  tell  that  that’s  1600 
when  it’s  printed.  There’s  very  little  grain.”  He  said  when 
the  photo  doesn’t  meet  expectations  “we  just  print  black- 
and-white  off  it.” 

Iverson  (whose  staffers  were  shooting  3200  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  courtrooms  when  he  talked  to  E&P)  said  that 
besides  law  and  basketball  courts,  the  film  finds  a  place  at 
rodeos,  motorcycle  races  and  the  circus. 

The  Gazette-Journal  “uses  probably  90%  transparency 
film,”  said  Iverson  (see  sidebar).  “But  what  color  nega¬ 
tive  film  we  do  use  is  Konica’s.  It’s  very  clean  and  sharp, 
with  true  colors.”  He  said  the  film’s  recommendation 
came  through  the  Associated  Press,  some  of  whose  pho¬ 
tographers  reportedly  tried  it  as  early  as  mid- 1987. 

T-MAX  and  T-Grain 

Kodak  was  working  on  a  3200-speed  professional  black- 
and-white  film  since  before  introduction  of  its  tabular- 
grain  technology  in  the  T-MAX  100  and  400  products.  By 
1986,  journalists  were  asked  to  test  the  product  at  6400. 
More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  it  was  brought  to  market 
last  May.  (By  then,  the  technology  had  already  been 
applied  to  color  negative  film.) 

Kodak  achieved  the  higher  speed  of  its  T-MAX  P3200 
by  using  silver  halide  crystals  that  are  more  uniformly 
tabular  rather  than  irregular  and  chunky.  Resembling  tiles, 
the  silver-rich  flattened  hexagons  and  triangles  present  a 
greater  surface  area  for  faster  photoreaction  and  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  different  levels  of  light. 

Best  results  are  reported  with  the  company’s  own  T- 
MAX  developer,  though  it  says  standard  developers  may 
be  used  up  to  6400.  The  film  can  be  shot  below  3200, 
according  to  Kodak,  and  as  high  as  50,000,  though  printa- 
bility  may  suffer.  At  its  rated  speed,  it  requires  one-fourth 
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the  light  needed  for  Kodak  T-MAX  400  film. 

Beyond  its  speed  and  relatively  little  graininess  for  that 
speed,  the  film’s  sensitivity  brings  in  shadow  details  with¬ 
out  blocking  highlights  —  qualities  hard  to  achieve  by 
“pushing”  400-speed  black-and-white  films. 

Kodak  says  the  film  requires  less  burning  and  dodging, 
is  dated  for  a  year  and  needn’t  be  refrigerated.  Because  of 
its  sensitivity,  prompt  processing  is  recommended. 

The  film  might  be  exploited  to  document  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Its  success  at  indoor  or  outdoor  sporting  events 
under  lights  allows  use  of  smaller  apertures  and  longer 
(slower)  lenses.  Besides  capturing  the  movement  of  the 
performing  arts  and  handling  the  peculiar  challenges  of 
stage  lighting,  it  is  suited  to  fast  and/or  telephoto  shots, 
works  well  in  low  light  or  twilight,  and  creates  opportuni¬ 
ties  when  a  flash  is  unavailable,  unadvised  or  not  permit¬ 
ted. 

At  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  which,  according  to  Patter¬ 
son,  probably  shoots  a  minimum  of  70%  color,  P3200  is  the 
only  Kodak  film  used,  and  it’s  used  only  for  night  sports. 

Louisville  Co//r/e’r-Jo//rnfl/ photographer  Mike  Hayman 
said  he  thought  the  P3200  would  “be  used  a  lot  once  we  get 
into  basketball;  we  shoot  a  lot  of  basketball  here.”  He 
expects  more  use  when  the  paper’s  processors  are  set  up 
for  it. 

At  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  Iverson  said 
f Continued  on  page  SOP) 
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The  still  video  camera 


Four  newspapers  pioneer  its  use  at  the  GOP  Convention,  but  one, 
a  coiiege  paper,  uses  oniy  stiii  video  photos  in  its  coverage 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Though  still  video  camera  has  a 
long  way  to  go  until  it  becomes  a 
practical  newspaper  technology,  four 
newspapers  pioneered  its  use  at  this 
summer’s  Republican  Convention: 
USA  Today,  the  Chicaf>o  Tribune, 
Newsday  —  and  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  school  paper. 

The  Columbia  Missourian  not  only 
experimented  with  still  video  —  it 
was  the  first  newspaper  to  cover  an 
ongoing  and  daily  hard-news  event 
using  only  the  emerging  technology, 
according  to  Dave  Metz,  national 
technical  director  of  Canon  USA’s 
camera  division. 

USA  Today,  for  example,  used  still 
video  cameras  last  year  to  cover  the 
Pan-American  Games  in  Indianapolis 
and  the  World  Series  in  Minneapolis. 
The  Missourian,  however,  was  the 
first  to  use  only  still  video  to  cover  an 
event. 

Canon  has  lent  the  school’s  photo¬ 
journalism  department  a  modified 
RC701  still  video  camera  with  its 
color  strip  removed. 

During  the  GOP  Convention  in 
New  Orleans,  journalist  Kurt  Foss,  a 
Mizzou  j-school  graduate  student, 
learned  firsthand  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  still  video. 

The  experience,  he  said,  made  him 
feel  like  a  camera  pioneer. 

“Still  video  is  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  usage.  It  is  like  comparing 
the  cameras  and  equipment  used  by 
[Civil  War  photographer]  Matthew 
Brady  to  current  35mm  technology,’’ 
he  said. 

In  fact,  though,  the  Canon  still 
video  camera  looks  very  much  like  a 
35mm. 

“It’s  what’s  happening  inside  that 
is  unique  —  and  that  dictates  the 
retail  price  near  $5,000,”  he  wrote 
from  New  Orleans. 

Like  other  still  video  cameras,  the 
Canon  RC701  captures  images  on  a 
computer  chip  known  as  a  charged- 
coupled  device  and  records  that 
image  electronically  on  a  two-inch 
floppy  disk.  Each  of  these  discs  holds 


Two  photographs  token  during 
the  Republican  Notional  Conven¬ 
tion  using  a  Canon  RC760  still  video 
camera  and  transmitted  to  a  UPl 
Unifax  machine  in  the  newsroom  of 
the  Columbia  Missourian. 

50  images,  and  each  can  be  partially 
or  totally  erased  and  reused. 

Because  the  discs  are  not  light-sen¬ 
sitive,  they  can  be  removed  any  time 
during  the  shooting. 

Photographs  can  be  transmitted 


directly  into  the  newsroom, 
bypassing  the  darkroom. 

Under  the  system  used  by  Mizzou, 
images  were  transmitted  from  New 
Orleans  over  the  telephone  lines  to 
the  UPI  Unifax  machine  at  the  Mis¬ 
sourian.  The  paper  copy  was  used  for 
the  newspaper. 

Still  video’s  ultimate  aim,  achieved 
by  a  number  of  systems,  is  to  transmit 
directly  into  a  computer  terminal  or 
electronic  darkroom.  Images  then  can 
be  cropped,  sized  and  enhanced  or 
altered  on  the  monitor  screen. 

The  camera  that  reporter  Foss  used 
in  New  Orleans  had  a  built-in  motor 
drive  with  settings  of  speeds  up  to  10 
frames  per  second. 

Because  the  focal  length  of  a  still 
video  lens  is  four  times  that  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  35mm,  Foss  explained,  “I  was 
well  stocked  by  Canon  with  only  two 
SV  zoom  lenses,  an  ll-66mm  f/1.2 
and  a  50-l50mm  f/2.8  —  an  equiva¬ 
lent  range  of  44mm  to  600mm. 

“Additionally,  Canon  provided  an 
adapter  to  allow  me  to  use  standard 
Canon  lenses.  For  example,  my 
Canon  300mm  f/2.8  became  a  1200mm 
f/2.8.” 

The  biggest  drawback  of  still  video, 
of  course,  remains  its  resolution. 

While  a  35mm  photograph  from 
silver-based  film  can  have  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  up  to  20  million  pixels,  a  still 
video  image  contains  about  525,000 
pixels. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  technical 
limitations  turned  out  to  be  journalis¬ 
tic  limitations  for  reporter  Foss. 

For  example,  Foss’  first  still  video 
shot  was  of  Kansas  City-area  delegate 
Bonnie  Cooper,  whose  billowing  hat 
with  a  patriotic  theme  fast  became  a 
favorite  for  news-starved  photogra¬ 
phers  that  first  day. 

“Our  tests  [at  Missouri]  had  shown 
that  the  coarse  resolution  of  still  video 
images  required  that  I  focus  tightly  on 
all  subjects.  Thus,  I  framed  Cooper’s 
face  against  her  hat,  hoping  the  strong 
contrast  would  separate  the  skin  tone 
from  the  dark  background,”  he  wrote 
in  an  account  of  his  still  video  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Missouri  Press  Associa- 
(Conlinued  on  page  38P) 
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WITH  YOUR  DEMANDING  SCHEDULE.  THERE  IS  LITTLE  TIME  TO  WASTE.  TURN  TO  THE  PRO¬ 
FESSIONALS  WORKING  TOGETHER  TO  BRING  YOU  CONSISTENT  QUALITY,  AND  ON-TIME  DELIVERY. 

PITMAN  PHOTO  MAINTAINS  ACOLD-STORAGE  FACILITY  TO  ASSUREYOUR  FILM  IS  FACTORY  FRESH  EVERYTIME 

WE  HAVE  A  COMPLHE  INVENTORY  OF  FACTORY  LOADED  FILM.  ^  _ _ 

NEXT  TIME  YOU  HAVE  AN  UNUSUAL  REQUEST,  CALL  AND  SEE  WHY  OVERNITE  DELIVERY, 

AND  AFFORDABLE  PRICES  ARE  A  PITMAN  TRADEMARK.  ^ 

•  FUJICHRGME  50  PROFESSIONAL  D  •  FUJICHROME 1600  PROFESSIONAL  D  ^  > 

•  FUJICHROME  100  PROFESSIONAL  D  •  FUJI  NEOPAN  400  BLACK  &  WHITE 

•  FUJICHROMEJOO  PROFESSIONAL  D  •FUJI  COLOR  ^ 

•  FUJICHROME  64  PROFESSIONAL  T  ''' 


Not  Just  Different.  Better. 


WE  CAN  GIVE  A  THOUSAND 
REASONS  TO  CAIL. 


l^llA#  A  pitman  PHOTO  INC. 
■  I  3170 N.W.  36TH  STREET 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE  ©  FLORIDA  33142 


NATIONAL  1-800-252-3008 
FLORIDA  1-800-432-7562 
MIAMI  305-633-8674 

FAX  305-633-7024 


Newspapers  as  commercial  photo  shops 

As  they  upgrade  their  equipment,  newspapers  are  increasingiy 
picking  up  extra  money  via  the  commerciai  photography  route 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

So  far,  no  newspaper  has  yet 
erected  its  own  version  of  a  Fotomat 
photo  development  kiosk  in  its  park¬ 
ing  lot. 

But  newspapers  are  increasingly 
looking  like  commercial  photo  shops. 

In  a  development  fueled  both  by  the 
growing  quality  of  newspaper  color 
photography  —  and  an  increasingly 
sharp  eye  on  the  bottom  line  —  more 
papers  are  providing  the  kinds  of  ser¬ 
vices  that  once  were  the  exclusive 
province  of  commercial  photo  shops. 

Selling  commercial  services  only 
makes  sense  because  of  those  two 
factors:  Newspaper  color  equipment 


far  —  is  typical  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  industry. 

For  one  thing,  the  development  of 
commercial  services  was  something 
that  evolved  not  so  much  because  the 
newspaper  wanted  to  make  some 
extra  money,  but  because  it  wanted  to 
upgrade  its  color  reproduction. 

Commercial  work  provided  part  of 
the  cost-justification  for  equipment 
such  as  the  Gazette’s  Hell  scanner 
and  its  new  ECRM  Autokon  1000, 
Walter  said  —  but  only  some. 

“We’re  a  very  quality-oriented 
paper  and  that  was  the  main  reason 
we  bought  the  equipment.  The  com¬ 
mercial  work  just  sort  of  came 
along,”  he  said. 


“We  can  do  an  entire  ad  for  you  from  soup  to  nuts,’ 
he  said.  “We  do  the  photography,  the  separations, 
color  or  black  and  white,  the  finished  transparencies 
and  the  printing.” 


has  never  been  more  sophisticated  — 
or  more  expensive. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  off¬ 
line  scanning,  “soft”  scanning  and 
other  techniques,  these  machines  are 
now  more  available  than  ever  for  jobs 
outside  the  newspaper. 

It  is  an  ironic  development  in  some 
ways  because  newspapers  once  were 
dependent  on  commercial  shops  for 
their  own  occasional  color  pictures. 

Now  newspapers  are  turning  the 
heat  on  commercial  shops. 

“How  do  the  commercial  shops  in 
town  react?  Well,  I’ve  been  called 
names,”  joked  Jeff  Walter,  produc¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette. 

In  fact,  the  56,000-circulation 
Gazette  is  probably  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  shop  in  town. 

“Seriously,  we  sell  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  shops  in  town,”  Walter  said.  “If 
someone  wants  good-quality  work  on 
a  short  notice,  they  know  they  can  get 
it  here.” 

The  entrance  of  the  Lee  Newspa- 
pers-owned  Gazette  into  commercial 
photo  services  —  and  its  progress  so 


Commercial  work  has  certainly 
come  along  in  the  last  year.  Walter 
estimates  that  fully  10%  of  the  photo 
department’s  output  is  commercial 
sales. 

Like  many  papers,  too,  the  Gazette 
commercial  photography  work  is  full- 
service. 

It  does  halftones  and  color  separa¬ 
tions  for  ROP  ads,  or  inserts  for  publi¬ 
cations  like  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  magazine. 

The  paper  also  hires  out  its  studio 
and  its  photographers  for  advertising 
agency  work. 

In  that,  the  Gazette  is  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  another  trend. 

For  several  years,  for  example,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  has  hired  out  its 
full  range  of  facilities  —  from  the  stu¬ 
dio  to  its  digital  scanners. 

The  system  has  been  a  great  way  to 
bolster  advertising,  says  Pete  Lara¬ 
way,  vice  president  of  advertising. 

“Suppose  an  advertiser  has  a  cata¬ 
log  that  appears  in  our  paper  or  TMC 
[product]  or  both.  We  can  handle  it 
beginning  to  end,”  Laraway  said. 

“We  do  the  shots,  we  set  the  prod¬ 


uct  up  in  the  studio,  we  do  the  separa¬ 
tions  and  the  printing  —  we  do  the 
whole  ball  of  wax.” 

In  the  extremely  competitive  Dal¬ 
las  market,  commercial  printing  ser¬ 
vices  like  these  “have  opened  a  lot  of 
doors  for  us,”  Laraway  said. 

Similarly,  The  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  regards  its  full-service 
photo  department  as  a  way  of  making 
color  advertising  more  accessible  to 
customers,  explained  Paul  Lynch,  the 
paper’s  director  of  quality  control. 

“We  can  do  an  entire  ad  for  you 
from  soup  to  nuts,”  he  said.  “We  do 
the  photography,  the  separations, 
color  or  black  and  white,  the  Finished 
transparencies  and  the  printing.” 

“We  use  this  as  a  marketing  tool,” 
he  added.  “Advertisers  can  feel  com¬ 
fortable  with  us,  so  they  don’t  have  to 
know  about  color. 

“Color,  you  know,  can  be  a  road¬ 
block  for  advertisers.  They  may  say, 
‘1  don’t  know  about  chromes,  1  don’t 
know  about  seps.’  This  way,  we  take 
away  those  roadblocks,”  Lynch  said. 

The  Record  has  gone  a  step  further 
than  most  newspapers  by  creating  an 
entire  —  and  entirely  separate  — 
advertising  photo  department. 

In  the  advertising  studio,  the  paper 
has  commercial  photo  shop-style 
lighting,  and  backdrops  such  as  a  fully 
equipped  oak  kitchen. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  paper  has  used 
the  studio  to  photograph  the  salad  bar 
offerings  at  Bloomingdale’s  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  merchandise  from 
northern  New  Jersey’s  many  shop¬ 
ping  malls. 

By  and  large.  Lynch  said,  the 
advertising  studio  work  is  aimed  at 
ROP  ads. 

The  combination  can  be 
successful  — just  the  other  day,  for 
instance,  the  paper  sold  an  advertiser 
on  an  $  1 1 ,000  double-truck  color  ROP 
ad  —  but  the  newspaper  also  sees  the 
ad  studio  as  a  way  of  keeping  its  own 
color  quality. 

“It  can  make  you  money  —  and  it 
gives  you  control  of  your  quality,” 
Lynch  said. 

“Since  we  are  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  color  reproduction,” 
he  said,  “we  are  very  aware  of  what 
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our  color  quality  is. 

“And  when  you  are  doing  it  your¬ 
self,  it  puts  the  onus  on  us  —  but  at 
the  same  time  you  can  make  sure  that 
the  advertising  you  are  getting  is 
really  conducive  to  offset  printing,” 
Lynch  said. 

One  newspaper  that  has  gone  even 
farther  in  this  direction  is  the  Van¬ 
couver  Columbian  in  Washington 
state. 

“We  have  an  entirely  separate 
commercial  business  .  .  .  called  Col¬ 
umbian  Color  Service,”  said  David 
Tinney,  photo  editor  and  manager  of 
the  commercial  shop. 

For  many  years,  the  52,000-circula¬ 
tion  Columbian  had  maintained  a 
separate  photographer  whose  sole  job 
was  advertising  work. 

The  system  had  big  advantages, 
Tinney  said. 

“This  way  you  don’t  have  [news] 
photographers  shooting  advertising, 
because,  as  you  probably  know,  most 
photojournalists  just  don’t  like  to  be 
told  what  to  do  on  an  assignment. 

“And  they  will  treat  the  customers 
bad,  which  is  another  problem.  With  a 
separate  staff,  you  can  be  sure  that 
you’ve  got  someone  who  likes  that 
kind  of  work,”  Tinney  said. 

From  the  sole  ad  photographer, 
however,  the  Columbian  consider¬ 
ably  broadened  its  advertising  ambi¬ 
tions  in  1986  when  it  purchased  a 
scanner  to  replace  the  enlarger  it  had 
used  for  separations. 

With  a  string  of  small  papers  up  and 
down  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coast  wanting  to  get  into  some  color 
photography,  the  Columbian  found 
itself  in  “a  perfect  situation,”  Tinney 
said. 

“Commercial  shops  don’t  like  to  do 
‘loose’  color  .  .  .  that  is,  one  or  two 
color  shots  at  a  time.  They  like  the  big 
clients.  So  we  started  off  catering  to 
the  smaller  papers  that  could  not 
afford  their  own  separations,”  he 
said. 

The  expanded  commercial  opera¬ 
tion  was  a  literal  instant  success,  Tin¬ 
ney  said. 

“It  went  immediately,  from  day 
one,  like  gangbusters,”  he  said. 

So  enthusiastic  is  the  Columbian 
about  their  arrangement  that  Tinney 
had  to  think  for  some  time  before  he 
could  come  up  with  any  drawbacks. 
Finally,  he  guessed  that  it  might  be 
confusing  to  some  editors  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  they  are  “wearing  your 
journalistic  hat  and  when  your  adver¬ 
tising  hat.” 

“But,  really,  separate  staffs  make 
things  easier,”  he  continued.  “It  is  so 
much  easier  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘This  is 
commercial.  I’ve  got  my  commercial 
guy.’  Or,  ‘This  shot  is  editorial.  I’ve 
got  my  staff  for  that.’ 


“You  get  benefits  immediately,” 
he  said. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  newspa¬ 
pers  bring  to  commercial  photo  work 
is  their  long  experience  with  tight 
deadlines. 

The  Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  for 
example,  has  played  off  that  with  its 
new  “Color  Express”  program  that 
concentrates  on  fast  turnaround  of 
photo  development  or  separations. 

In  that  way,  the  Columbian,  too, 
emphasizes  its  ability  to  deliver  next- 
day  services. 

While  commercial  work  is  a  reality 
for  many  newspapers,  even  more 
resist  the  trend. 

“Using  the  photo  lab  or  the  scanner 
for  commercial  use  is  strictly  verbo- 
ten,”  Tulsa  Tribune  photo  editor 
Sherry  Brown  said  in  a  comment 
repeated  often  at  other  papers. 


Its  color  film  processor,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  Sitte  Tischer  model  that  can 
process  approximately  100  rolls  of 
film  in  an  hour. 

“Now  we  probably  do  about  100 
rolls  in  a  whole  day,”  photo  lab  super¬ 
visor  Victor  Durao  said. 

Durao  said  he  was  attracted  to  the 
commercial  equipment  not  only 
because  it  was  built  for  capacity  far 
beyond  what  the  paper  needed,  but 
because  it  could  be  operated 
mechanically  in  the  event  of  a  power 
failure. 

It  is  not  just  processing  equipment 
the  paper  has  borrowed  from  com¬ 
mercial  shops. 

The  lighting  is  on  13-foot-high  stan- 
tions  to  permit  high  camera  angles. 

And  the  studio  includes  a  so-called 
“infinity  wall,”  a  curved  backdrop 
that  is  seamless  and  permits  a  wide 


“Seriously,  we  sell  to  the  commercial  shops  in 
town,”  Walter  said.  “If  someone  wants  good-quality 
work  on  a  short  notice,  they  know  they  can  get  it 
here.” 


But  as  the  experience  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  shows,  commercial 
shops  have  much  to  teach 
newspapers  —  even  if  they  do  not 
intend  to  take  on  outside  jobs. 

By  and  large,  in  fact,  the  Courant 
does  no  commercial  work. 

But  when  last  September  it  began 
building  its  large  —  3,280  square 
feet  —  and  sophisticated  new  photo 
studio  and  lab,  the  newspaper  bor¬ 
rowed  heavily  from  commercial 
photo  shops. 


variety  of  shots. 

“All  of  my  previous  experience  has 
been  with  commercial  labs  .  .  .  and 
I’m  familiar  with  the  equipment,” 
Durao  said.  “It’s  very  reliable.  Most 
of  the  different  manufacturers  make 
sure  the  equipment  is  put  together 
very  well,  and  it’s  made  for  a  much 
higher  usage.” 

If  things  continue  as  they  have  been 
in  newspapers,  commercial  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  getting  even  higher 
usages. 


Photo  conference  scheduled  for  Feb. 


The  National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  Sacramento  Bee  and 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  fourth  annual  Digital  Photog¬ 
raphy  &  Editing  Conference,  Feb. 10- 
II,  at  the  Sunnyvale  Hilton  Hotel,  in 
California’s  Silicon  Valley. 

The  conference  will  address  issues 
related  to  the  new  technology’s  use  in 
conceptual  photography  and  photo¬ 


illustration,  as  well  as  the  questions 
surrounding  enhancement  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  documentary  photos. 

Connectivity  standards  for  avail¬ 
able  equipment  remains  a  focus  of  the 
conference.  Software  and  hardware 
will  be  available  for  testing  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  produced  or  processed 
on  computers  will  be  shown.  For 
more  information,  contact  George 
Wedding  at  the  Bee. 


Atex:  advanced  technology  adds  value 


According  to  a  Kodak  statement, 
advanced  technology  at  newspapers 
is  employed  to  add  value  rather  than 
reduce  cost. 

Olaf  Saugen,  prepress  marketing 
planning  director  at  Atex,  was  quoted 
saying  that  (presumably  in  spite  of 
recent  reverses)  “labor  savings  pro¬ 


vided  by  today’s  prepress  systems 
translate  into  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  —  yet  employment  at  newspa¬ 
pers  is  increasing.” 

He  pointed  out  that  although  there 
are  now  88  fewer  dailies  than  there 
were  just  10  years  ago,  those  papers, 
{ Continued  on  page  35 P) 
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Digital  transmission  of  photos 

Experiment  shows  electronic  photography  can  work  for  small  papers  too 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Still  video  photography  for  news¬ 
papers  moved  two  steps  closer  to 
practical  implementation  when  the 
May  8  issue  of  the  32,000-circulation 
Stuart  (Fla.)  News  printed  a  front¬ 
page  photo  from  Louisville’s  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby,  run  the  day  before. 

The  photo  was  transmitted  from 
Macintosh  to  Macintosh  in  digital 
form,  ready  for  image  correction  and 
color-separated  halftone  output. 

Faculty  members  at  Ohio  Universi¬ 
ty’s  School  of  Visual  Communication 
transferred  a  color  photo  directly 
from  an  electronic  camera  to  a  com¬ 
puter  and  into  a  full-page  newspaper 
layout  using  Macintosh  computers. 

VisCom’s  acting  director,  Terry 
Filer,  shot  the  picture  with  a  Canon 
RC760  still  video  camera.  A  Canon 
RR-555  still  video  player  previewed 
the  picture  on  a  tv  screen. 

“Having  the  ability  to  look  at 
instant  feedback  ...  on  location 
gives  you  incalculable  advances  for 
picture  production,”  said  Ed  Pieratt, 
a  faculty  member  involved  in  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

At  the  Scripps  Howard  paper,  art 
director  Gale  Engelke  and  VisCom 
professor  Chris  Carr,  formerly 
graphics  director  at  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald,  received  the  electronically  color 
separated  photograph  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh.  After  image  corrections  were 
made  on  the  Macintosh,  halftones 
were  produced. 

Rather  than  transmit  the  image  by 
analog  means,  the  data  were  passed  to 
a  Macintosh  at  a  temporary  “dark¬ 
room”  in  Louisville.  Then,  using  a 
Hayes  9600-Baud  modem,  the  photo 
was  transmitted  by  telephone  line  in 
compressed  digital  form  to  the  News. 
The  VisCom  team  converted  the 
image  from  analog  form  on  the  camer¬ 
a’s  two-inch  disc  into  digital  form, 
Eiler  told  E&P,  adding,  “We  didn’t 
suffer  any  line  degradation  in  the 
transmission.” 

According  to  a  report  in  the  News, 
unforeseen  technical  problems 
slowed  the  process,  which  could  be 
expected  to  require  less  than  40  min¬ 
utes.  Transmission  time  alone, 
according  to  Eiler,  can  be  brought 
down  to  about  20  minutes. 


At  least  1  MB  of  data  is  necessary 
to  describe  a  color  photo,  he  said, 
which  takes  too  long  to  transmit  by 
land  lines  under  deadline. 

The  modem’s  compression  capa¬ 
bility  reduces  data  to  750  KB;  Stuffit 
data  compression  software 
(described  as  a  sort  of  shareware 
available  through  CompuServe)  “cut 
it  down  to  about  600  kilobytes,”  said 
Eiler. 

The  idea  behind  the  research  effort 
is  not  only  to  improve  transmission 
speed  and  accuracy,  but  also  to  make 
electronic  photography  work  for  even 
smaller-circulation  dailies,  by 
employing  relatively  inexpensive 
standard  computers  and  commer¬ 
cially  available  software. 

The  job  was  complicated  because, 
said  Eiler,  “we  used  four  or  five 
pieces  of  software.”  His  group  is 
working  to  come  up  with  a  single  pro¬ 
gram  for  newspaper  picture  transmis- 


consulting,”  he  said. 

The  group  expects  to  continue 
testing  at  the  News  or  another  Scripps 
Howard  paper,  probably  another 
relatively  small  Florida  daily,  for  as 
long  as  two  weeks,  trying  to  find  out, 
in  Filer’s  words,  “If  it’s  good  enough 
to  work  on  the  occasional  deadline 
basis,  is  it  good  enough  [to  use]  on  a 
day-to-day  basis?” 

The  research  hopes  to  prove  that 
the  technique  will  become  the  one  of 
choice,  even  when  deadlines  are  not 
necessarily  a  factor. 

The  project  derived  from  two  initial 
aims;  to  create  an  inexpensive  pagina¬ 
tion  front-end  system  for  teaching 
purposes  and  then  to  move  into  incor¬ 
poration  of  images  into  the  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  system. 

Although  production  time  savings 
can  be  demonstrated,  Eiler  pointed 
out  that  up  front,  at  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  end,  there  are  still  inefficien¬ 
cies. 


Eiler  speculated  that  over  time,  fiber-optic  phone 
lines,  data  compression  techniques  and  still  video 
capabilities  will  improve  together,  making  electronic 
photography  practical  for  photojournalism. 


Some  digitizing  programs  offer 
more  than  newspapers  need. 

Current  software  activity  at  Vis¬ 
Com  is  focused  on  “expanding  the 
parts  that  are  professionally  neces¬ 
sary,”  said  Eiler.  “It’s  mostly  an 
integration  of  existing  soft¬ 
ware. ..[and]  adding  to  it.” 

The  work  includes  allowing  an  edi¬ 
tor  to  sign  off  and  lock  an  image,  with 
a  “tracking”  capability  that  permits 
saving  and  retrieving  the  original 
photo,  thereby  addressing  some  of 
the  ethical  concerns  about  image 
modification. 

The  research  further  seeks  to  sim¬ 
plify  dodging  and  burning  and  allow 
adjustment  of  halftones  for  press 
characteristics — an  improvement 
over  current  desktop  capabilities. 

“We’re  working  on  having  it  ready 
by  December,”  Filer  said,  noting  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  create  a  com¬ 
mercial  product.  “Our  aim  is  mostly 


Canon,  Linotype,  Letraset,  Hayes 
and  Silicon  Beach  are  among  the  com¬ 
panies  donating  expertise  and  soft¬ 
ware  to  VisCom’s  research.  Funding 
has  come  from  Scripps  Howard. 

The  group  looks  to  consult  with 
vendors  of  sophisticated  systems  for 
incorporation  of  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  desktop  products,  and  with 
desktop  vendors  for  possible 
enhancements  to  their  own  products. 
Though  a  future  increase  in  video 
resolution  will  improve  picture  qual¬ 
ity,  it  will  also  create  that  much  more 
data  to  be  transmitted. 

Eiler  speculated  that  over  time, 
fiber-optic  phone  lines,  data  compres¬ 
sion  techniques  and  still  video  capa¬ 
bilities  will  improve  together,  making 
electronic  photography  practical  for 
photojournalism. 

“It’s  workable  already  for  black- 
and  white,”  said  Eiler,  referring  to 
(Continued  on  page  40P) 
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Pretty  as  a  picture 

Are  candid  photos  being  repiaced  by  headshots  and  studio  art? 
Some  photogs  biame  co/or  technoiogies  for  a  deciine  in  action  shots 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  paper  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

They  stare  from  more  and  more 
newspapers  these  days:  Tiny  or  big 
headshots,  posed  portraits,  “environ¬ 
mental  portraits,”  artfully  arranged 
studio  shots  —  all  pictures  of  people 
gazing  right  back  into  the  camera. 

As  newspapers  fill  up  with  these 
kinds  of  pictures,  many  photogra¬ 
phers  are  beginning  to  ask,  “What  has 
happened  to  traditional  photojour¬ 
nalism?” 

A  number  of  photo  editors  and  pho- 
tographers  across  the  country 
lamented  the  current  state  of  newspa¬ 
per  photography  in  interviews  with 
E&P. 

What  many  of  these  photographers 
object  to  are  posed  and  studio  shots 
taking  the  place  of  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  “fly-on-the-wall”  approach  of 
photography.  Where  once  a  reader 
viewed  a  scene,  now  “camera- 
aware”  photo  subjects  stare  back  at 
the  reader. 

As  often  happens  when  these  kinds 
of  trends  are  discussed,  however, 
many  of  the  photographers  professed 
to  see  problems  at  other  papers,  but 
not  their  own. 

A  number  of  photographers  also 
see  documentary-style  photojournal¬ 
ism  making  a  more  general  come¬ 
back. 

Still,  one  photo  editor,  speaking 
privately,  was  moved  to  declare, 
“The  last  three  or  four  years  is  the 
lowest  ebb  I  have  ever  seen  in  photo¬ 
journalism  in  40  years.” 

It  has  become  a  victim,  these  same 
photographers  say,  of  a  whole  range 
of  other  changes:  the  industry’s  infa¬ 
tuation  with  color;  tighter  photo 
budgets;  competition  with  other 
graphics;  increasingly  abstract 
stories  —  and  even  the  success  of 
USA  Today. 

“I  think  USA  Today  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  change.  You  see  all 
these  little  ‘portrait-ettes,’  as  I  call 
them,  these  little  icons  that  they 
assemble  by  formula,  and  1  think  a  lot 
of  other  people  are  doing  that,  too, 
now,”  said  Gary  Settle,  photo  coach 
at  the  Seattle  Times. 

“I  think  what  USA  Today  has  done 


in  many  areas  is  very  good  but  photo¬ 
journalism  is  not  one  of  them,”  said 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  creative 
director  George  Benge. 

“We  still  want  to  use  pictures  that 
tell  a  story,”  he  added. 

And  while  USA  Today  is  credited 
—  or  blamed  —  for  pushing  this  style 
photography,  the  6-year-old  national 
newspaper  can  hardly  take  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  trend. 

USA  Today’s  chief  photographic 
executive,  for  example,  says  he  isn’t 
convinced  that  his  paper  even  has  that 
kind  of  style. 

“That’s  such  a  gross  generaliza¬ 
tion,”  managing  editor  graphics/pho¬ 
tography  Richard  Curtis  said. 

“And  if  it  is  true,  then  good.  Every 
newspaper  should  have  faces  of  peo- 


pensate  for  poor  natural  lighting  by 
“pushing”  the  speed  of  color  film 
often  results  in  unacceptably  grainy 
images. 

With  all  that  extra  equipment  — 
and  the  extra  processing  time  color 
requires  —  newspapers  find  it  much 
easier  simply  to  set  up  a  posed  photo. 

Technology,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News’  Elsert  says,  has  “been  pretty 
hard  on  journalism.” 

J.  Bruce  Baumann,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/graphics  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  agrees: 

“My  theory  is  that  every  time  there 
is  some  advance  in  technology, 
photojournalism  is  sacrificed.  We  go 
two  steps  forward  —  and  several 
steps  back,”  he  said. 

So  far  back,  according  to  one  pho¬ 
tographer,  that  photographers  shoot¬ 


“You  used  to  have  just  the  staff  photographers  and  a 
photo  editor . . .  Now  you  have  art  directors  and  creative 
directors  and  graphic  design  people  and  page  design 
editors” 


pie  in  it.  Do  you  want  just  faceless 
ballplayers?  .  .  .  [But]  if  it  is  a  style,  I 
wouldn’t  be  the  one  who  would  label 
it  as  such.” 

In  any  case,  the  biggest  reason  for 
this  change  in  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phy,  photographers  say,  is  the 
emphasis  on  getting  color  into  the 
paper. 

“There  is  a  real  feeling  that  if  [a 
photograph]  is  not  in  color,  it  might  as 
well  not  exist,”  said  Sandra  Elsert, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  senior  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  irony  that 
the  great  advances  in  newspaper 
color  reproduction  have  actually 
slowed  down  the  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphy  process. 

The  back-shop  requirements  for 
color  are  much  more  time-consuming 
than  for  black  and  white. 

Then,  too,  photographers  shooting 
quality  color  need  to  be  much  more 
aware  of  filters  to  screen  out  fluores¬ 
cence. 

To  shoot  the  best-quality  color 
transparencies  they  often  need  elabo¬ 
rate  artificial  lighting.  Trying  to  com¬ 


ing  color  are  now  working  the  same 
way  as  photojournalists  of  the  early 
1950s. 

“If  you  look  back  at  old  newspa¬ 
pers  from  the  1940s  and  1950s,  you’ll 
see  that  about  90%  of  the  photographs 
are  posed,”  said  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri¬ 
bune  interim  chief  photographer  John 
Coffeen. 

“The  reason  was  everyone  was 
using  old  bulky  [cameras]  that 
required  a  lot  of  setup.  Then  in  the 
’60s,  the  35-millimeters  came  along 
and  everyone  went  to  the  candid 
style. 

“Lighting  was  a  no-no  because  we 
wanted  a  fly-on-the-wall  approach. 
And  a  whole  generation  of  photogra¬ 
phers  grew  up  with  that  idea.  Then 
color  film  came  in  and  photographers 
went  back  to  what  they  did  in  the 
1950s,”  Coffeen  said. 

In  Florida,  where  newspapers  were 
generally  years  ahead  of  other  U.S. 
newspapers  in  color  use,  photogra¬ 
phers  say  this  tension  between  posed 
shots  and  “real”  photojournalism  is 
an  old  story. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Laser-based  electronic  cameras 

Some  newspapers  praise  them,  others  can't  afford  them 


By  George  Garneau 

Electronic  photography  may  be 
another  pipe  dream  to  shutterbugs, 
but  it  is  quietly  revolutionizing  photo 
production  in  newspaper  back  shops. 

Laser-based  electronic  cameras 
have  replaced  standard  photographic 
cameras  at  hundreds  of  newspapers 
over  the  last  decade,  and  their  use  will 
inevitably  grow  as  electronics 
replace  traditional  techniques. 

An  electronic  production  camera 
uses  a  laser  to  “read”  a  picture,  con¬ 
verts  it  to  digital  information  and 
recreates  it  by  laser  according  to  the 
operator’s  instructions  about  size, 
screen  and  tonal  relationships.  It  is 
output  on  paper  (or  film),  processed 
and  ready  for  pasteup. 


Electronic  cameras  as  stand-alone 
devices  save  time  and  materials  and 
provide  vast  power  over  image 
control  —  mainly  with  black-and- 
white  pictures  but  also  in  color. 

They  can  serve  as  an  immediate 
improvement  over  standard  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  screening  cameras,  as  well 
as  providing  a  link  between  existing 
production  techniques  and  future 
electronic  page  makeup  systems. 

The  prime  mover  has  been  the 
Autokon  line  of  cameras  manufac¬ 
tured  by  ECRM  of  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

The  Autokon  “has  changed  the 
workflow  and  the  way  newspapers 
think  of  and  produce  halftones,”  said 
Richard  Burke,  a  marketing  manager 
for  Chemco  Technologies,  which 
markets  Autokons  to  newspapers  for 
ECRM.  “This  is  a  definite  link 
between  the  future  and  present  for 
production.” 

Whereas  traditional  production 
cameras  photograph  pictures  accord¬ 
ing  to  specified  screen,  size  and  expo¬ 
sure  parameters,  electronic  cameras 
can  manipulate  digitized  picture  data 
in  innumerable  ways,  users  claim. 


“It  allows  us  to  produce  better- 
quality  material  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time,”  said  James  Lewis,  cameraman 
for  the  Si.  Petersburg  Times,  which 
produces  all  its  editorial  black-and- 
white  halftones  on  two  Autokons  and 
has  ordered  a  third.  “With  the  old 
camera  you  didn’t  have  the  latitude  of 
changing  things,”  he  observed. 

Most  big  papers  already  have  Auto¬ 
kons.  many  mid-size  papers  are  buy¬ 
ing  them,  and  “eventually  halftoning 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,”  said  John 
Harrington  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Autokons  began  appearing  at  news¬ 
papers  about  10  years  ago  and  have 
since  undergone  improvements  in 
features  and  dependability. 


According  to  Chemco’s  Burke, 
Autokons  started  to  become  popular 
about  five  years  years  ago  and 
“exploded”  in  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

“We’ve  been  selling  over  100  a 
year  to  newspapers,”  he  said,  since 
Chemco’s  three  years  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  ECRM.  He  estimated  at 
least  a  third  of  all  newspapers  have 
them. 

At  a  cost  of  $52,000  to  $80,000, 
Autokons  remain  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  newspapers,  however. 

Harrington  said  the  cameras  have 
made  newspaper  camera  rooms  a  lot 
simpler.  Screen  changes  require  the 
push  of  a  button.  Complex  adjust¬ 
ments  impossible  on  conventional 
cameras  are  possible  and  easy,  he 
declared. 

The  next  phase  will  be  to  use  elec¬ 
tronic  cameras  as  input  devices  for 
pagination  systems,  Harrington  said. 

“They  interface  well  with  a  lot 
of  different  systems,”  he  noted. 

Robert  Arrington,  technical  ser¬ 
vices  manager  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  expected  electronic 


cameras  would  become  more  wide¬ 
spread  as  output  devices  for  produc¬ 
ing  screened,  pasteup-ready  wire  ser¬ 
vice  photos  that  are  received  and  pro¬ 
cessed  in  new  electronic  darkrooms. 

The  Oklahoman’s  reason  for  using 
three  Autokons:  “We  can  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  photo  with  the  ECRM,  we  can  do 
it  faster  and  we  have  more  enhancing 
capabilities.” 

Autokons  save  materials  used  in 
normal  screening  ope  ations.  They 
output  directly  to  photosensitive 
paper  (or  film),  saving  the  step  on 
traditional  cameras  of  making  a  con¬ 
tact  print  on  paper  from  film  output. 

A  screened  photo  takes  eight  to  10 
minutes  from  beginning  to  end,  St. 
Petersburg  cameraman  Lewis  said. 

He  said  the  biggest  advantage  is 
internal  controls  allowing  highlight, 
shadow, and  midtone  areas  to  be 
adjusted  individually  —  without 
affecting  the  whole  picture. 

Output  is  limited  to  12-inch  wide 
format,  cannister  loaded. 

Operation  begins  with  readings 
through  a  densitometer  connected  to 
the  machine.  The  operator  sets  crop 
marks,  screen  and  various  exposure 
adjustments. 

Autokons  also: 

•  Make  black-and-white  pictures 
from  color. 

•  Give  printouts  of  all  settings 
along  with  pictures  so  reshoots  can  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

•  Add  rules  automatically  around 
pictures. 

•  Read  color  transparencies  with  a 
charge-coupled  device  on  advanced 
models,  avoiding  input  distorted  by 
the  red  laser. 

•  Store  information  to  produce 
halftones  tailored  for  dot  gain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  individual  presses. 

•  Process  wire  service  color  sepa¬ 
rations.  Lewis  said  the  Times 
received  Olympics  wire  photos  30 
minutes  before  press  time  and  was 
able  to  process  the  separations 
through  the  Autokon  before  deadline. 

“You  can  do  everything  to  a  color 
photo  that  can  do  to  black  and 
white,”  he  said. 

Similar  products  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  DS  America,  Fuji  and 
DuPont. 

(Continued  on  page  40P) 


Whereas  traditional  production  cameras 
photograph  pictures  according  to  specified  screen, 
size  and  exposure  parameters,  electronic  cameras 
can  manipulate  digitized  picture  data  in  innumerable 
ways,  users  say. 
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I“V-Timing  Precursors” 
for  more  precise 
control  of 
development 
inhibition  effects 


I‘V-QL  Crystal” 
technology  for 
ultra- uniform 
silver  halide 
crystals 


Recent  advances  in  Konica's 
exclusive  Uming  Precursor  Tech¬ 
nology  yielded  the  new  'V-Timing 
Precursors"  used  in  SR-V  film. 

Current  Konico  Color  Film 
emulsions  contain  not  only  silver 
halide  crystals  and  dye  couplers  but 
also  Precursors  loaded  with  develop¬ 
ment  inhibitors.  Inhibitors  ore  released 
during  the  stage  in  color  processing 
when  oxidized  color  developer  is 
combining  with  dye  couplers  to  form 
color  images. 

Overall  color  photographic 
image  quality  —  o  delicate  balance 
of  factors  like  color  and  tone  repro¬ 
duction,  sharpness,  granularity  —  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  timing  and 
location  of  inhibitor  activity  during  , 
development. 

New  "V-Timing  Precursors"  offer 
more  precise  and  powerful  control  of 
development  inhibition  effects,  resul¬ 
ting  in  better  color  purity  and  image 
sharpness. 

"V-Timing  Precursors"  also  makes 
possible  finer  tuning  of  edge  effects, 
and  this  contributes  to  sharpness  and 
definition. 


New  advances  in  Konica's 
exclusive  QL  Crystal  technology  have 
made  it  possible  to  form  virtually 
ideal  silver  halide  crystals  in  both  the 
high  and  low  speed  emulsion  layers 
of  new  SR-V  film.  "V-QL  Crystals" 
are  extremely  isomorphic  and  uni¬ 
form,  and  substandard  crystals  are 
almost  entirely  excluded,  thus  maxi¬ 
mizing  efficient  dispersion  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  "V-Timing  Precursors." 

In  addition,  photosensitive  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  new  crystals  is  drama¬ 
tically  improved,  so  greater  effective 
speed  can  be  attained.  This  yields 
overall  improvements  in  latitute,  and 
color  separation  in  shadow  or  under¬ 
exposed  areas  is  enhanced.  Which 
means  images  with  flash  or  back¬ 
lighting  look  much  more  satisfactory. 

I  Improved 
stability 
and  durability 

The  new  "V-Cyan  Coupler"  offers 
greater  resistance  to  leuco  cyan  dye 


problems  (caused  by  inadequate 
bleaching)  and  yields  enhanced 
formed  dye  image  stability,  so 
SR-V  negatives  will  last  longer. 

SR-V  negatives  have  reduced 
susceptibility  to  variations  in  color 
processing  conditions,  too. 

And  Konica's  Formalin  Scavenger 
has  been  further  refined  to  offer  even 
stronger  protection  of  emulsion 
against  harmful  environmental  gases. 

Free 

Next  Day 
Delivery 

In  order  for  photo  journalists  to 
receive  the  level  of  service  that  is 
needed,  Konica  and  Main  Line  Film 
have  entered  into  a  special  agree¬ 
ment.  MLF  will  be  the  sole  distributor 
of  Konica  Factory  loaded  SR-V400 
and  SR-V3200  coior  negative  film  in 
pro-packs.  All  film  will  be  shipped  for 
next  morning  delivery  at  NO  charge. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  call  us  on  our 
800  number  by  6  pm  EST  and  the  film 
will  be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
the  next  morning.  International 
shipping  is  available  on  request. 


TO  ORDER  OALL:  1-800-233-5204 


'AIN  LINE  FILM 


Digital  photo  handling 

The  prospect  of  a  digital,  off-the-shelf  photo  service  may  indeed 
revolutionize  the  way  newspapers  receive  and  handle  photographs 


By  Steve  Hannaford 

“I  was  dazzled,”  said  New  York 
Times  sports  photo  editor  Dave  For- 
nell,  a  17-year  news  photography  vet¬ 
eran.  “There  was  so  much  more 
detail.” 

Fornell  was  talking  about  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  routine  baseball  photo  in 
the  final  edition  of  the  Oct.  12  Times. 
What  made  the  event  significant  was 
an  experiment  that  signaled  a  big 
advance  in  the  way  news  photos  are 
transmitted  and  printed. 

The  photo  was  a  shot  from  the 
Mets-Dodgers  playoff  game  of  the 
night  before.  In  the  early-morning 
hours  it  was  developed  and  sent  from 
a  Los  Angeles  hotel  room  to  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  office.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  exercise  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  feasibility  of  sending  a  digi¬ 
tal  photo  over  normal  telephone  lines 
using  off-the-shelf  microcomputer 
equipment. 

The  project  was  developed  by  three 
people  working  in  concert  —  For¬ 
nell,  Gary  Cosimini,  Times  senior  art 
director  for  technology,  and  Steve 
Schaffran,  marketing  manager  at  Bar- 
neyScan,  a  Berkeley,  Calif.-based 
scanner  manufacturer.  They  wanted 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  printing  the 
result  of  a  remotely  digitized  photo. 

The  test  used  only  off-the-shelf 
components,  all  easily  purchased  and 
many  already  available  to  the  Times. 
In  parallel  and  as  backup,  photos 
were  also  developed  and  sent  in  the 
standard  way. 

Computer  software  was  used  for 
four  different  purposes:  input  and 
digitization  (BarneyScan’s  program), 
image  transmission  (MicroPhone  II), 
image  manipulation  (Digital  Dark¬ 
room  and  another  program,  Photo- 
Shop,  now  being  tested)  and  image 
output  (QuarkXPress). 

Hardware  components  included 
several  Apple  Computer  Inc.  Macin¬ 
tosh  II  computers,  two  high-speed 
modems,  BarneyScan  scanner  and 
an  output  device  —  the  Times’s 
Linotronic  300  imagesetter.  The  Bar¬ 
neyScan  is  a  near-portable  (22  lbs.) 


(Hannaford  is  a  freelance  writer.) 


transparency  scanner  for  positive  and 
(in  this  case)  negative  35mm  color  and 
black-and-white  film. 

According  to  Fornell,  “The  trouble 
with  most  of  the  image-delivery  com¬ 
puter  systems  now  is  that  they  are 
based  on  analog  communications, 
they  are  based  on  lots  of  manual  han¬ 
dling  of  the  pictures  and  they  are 
based  on  proprietary  software.”  The 
digital  system  tested  by  the  Times 
seemed  to  resolve  those  problems. 

The  standard  way 

The  conventional  method  for  trans¬ 
mitting  sports  photos  at  the  Times  is 
as  follows.  Photographers  set  up  a 
darkroom  in  a  hotel  room.  They 
develop  and  print  a  positive  in  the 
darkroom,  wrap  it  around  the  drum  of 
a  Satfax  scanner/transmitter  and  send 
it  over  the  line. 


wirephoto  appears  in  the  paper,  more 
often  than  not  something  was  amiss 
with  the  transmission.  Other  small 
losses  in  quality  occur.  Printing  from 
negative  to  positive  diminishes  qual¬ 
ity  and  so  does  each  scan. 

Most  serious  is  the  lost  opportunity 
to  restore  quality  because  it  is  difficult 
to  repair  or  adjust  the  image.  As  a 
result,  any  noise  on  the  impression, 
any  overall  lightening  or  darkening  of 
the  image  cannot  be  easily  fixed  in 
this  process.  Save  for  retransmission 
or  serious  camera  work,  the  image 
received  is  the  image  used. 

The  digital  way 

The  greatest  advantage  of  digital 
transmission  is  minimizing  loss  in 
transmission.  As  Cosimini  said, 
“You  are  closer  to  a  first-generation 
original.”  The  difference  can  be  com¬ 


According  to  Fornell,  “The  trouble  with  most  of  the 
image-delivery  computer  systems  now  is  that  they  are 
based  on  analog  communications,  they  are  based  on 
lots  of  manual  handling  of  the  pictures  and  they  are 
based  on  proprietary  software.”  The  digital  system 
tested  by  the  Times  seemed  to  resoive  those 
probiems. 


On  the  other  end  it  comes  out  on  a 
Harris  silver-paper  laser  photo 
receiver.  The  image  is  then  printed, 
with  gray  information  restored  to  the 
black-and-white  image.  Any  touch- 
ups  required  (dust  marks,  scratches) 
and  any  reductions  or  enlargements 
are  handled  by  the  art  department. 
The  engraving  department  then 
places  the  photo  on  an  Autokon, 
which  simultaneously  scans  and  half¬ 
tones  the  picture.  It  outputs  paper 
that  is  pasted  up  onto  the  page  posi¬ 
tives  (galleys). 

The  main  disadvantage  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  one  of  degradation  in  qual¬ 
ity,  most  of  which  comes  from  the 
facsimile  transmission.  When  phone 
lines  are  perfect,  the  image  is  pretty 
good,  but  because  the  fax  is  sent  in 
analog  form,  it  is  very  much  depen¬ 
dent  on  line  conditions.  When  a  bad 


pared  with  that  between  a  compact 
(digital)  disk  and  a  scratchy  (analog) 
record. 

In  the  specific  case  of  telecommu¬ 
nicated  images,  the  error-correction 
code  of  the  communications  program 
guarantees  that  the  image  sent  will  be 
complete  and  without  visual  “noise.” 
If  noise  does  interfere  with  a  message 
packet  (portion  of  the  incoming 
image),  that  packet  is  re-sent. 

Moreover,  once  the  image  is  on  the 
computer  it  can  be  manipulated  by 
changing  size  and  adjusting  gray 
scale,  so  the  newspaper  can  have  a 
consistent  approach  to  the  way  it 
handles  images.  Local  sharpening 
and  other  effects  that  improve  an 
image  are  also  possible.  With  digital 
image  transmission,  data  arrive  in 
good  shape  and  can  be  made  better 
(Continued  on  page  24P) 
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(Continued  from  page  23 P) 

(see  sidebar). 

The  biggest  area  for  improvement 
in  the  process,  said  Schaffran,  is  in 
transmission  time.  Because  they  did 
not  want  to  take  too  many  chances  in 
the  trial,  the  group  did  not  go  very  far 
in  terms  of  compression.  There  is  a 
potential  for  threefold  time  savings 
over  analog  methods  because  of  the 
ability  to  “abbreviate”  digital  image 
data. 

Another  advantage,  Fornell 
pointed  out,  is  foregoing  remote  print¬ 
ing  of  a  positive,  so  it  reduces  by  half 
the  darkroom  equipment.  In  a  tight 
situation,  the  film  can  even  be  devel¬ 
oped  quickly  by  a  third-party  service 
and  telecommunicated  from  any 
phone,  as,  for  example,  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  stopover. 

Yet  another  plus  is  in  page  make¬ 
up.  The  photo  comes  in,  and  what 
started  out  as  a  four-column  photo  is 
made  into  a  two-column  picture. 
What  is  complex  the  old  way  is  trivial 
to  a  digital  system.  It  can  revert  to 
four  columns  later,  if  needed.  And, 
between  editions,  size  is  adjustable  to 
allow  room  for  follow-up  stories  or 
photos. 

A  final  and  very  important  consid¬ 
eration  is  price. 

“Because  of  the  components,  we 
are  looking  at  a  photo  delivery  system 
for  about  a  third  of  the  price  of  con¬ 
ventional  systems  and  quality  will  be 


better,”  Fornell  said. 

The  price  of  the  new  components 
for  the  Times  involved  only  the  scan¬ 
ner  itself,  costing  about  $8,9(X).  Fully 
loaded  Macintosh  IIs  ($8-10,000), 
high-speed  modems  ($1,500)  and  the 
Linotronics  ($60-70,0000)  were 
already  in  use  by  the  art  department. 
As  an  alternative  to  the  Linotronic, 
less  expensive  imagesetters  are  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  (starting  at 
$20,000).  In  addition,  an  interface  to 
some  Autokon  models  exists  as  well, 
so  it  is  possible  to  create  halftones 
directly  from  a  Mac. 

Implications 

The  simple  test’s  long-range  impli¬ 
cations  may  be  significant  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  First,  the  same 
advantages  of  quality  and  ease  of 
manipulation  are  available  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  you  don’t  have  to  trans¬ 
mit.  Consider  the  ease  of  putting 
together  and  laying  out  lots  of  images 
in  a  dense  way — such  as  in  a  fashion 
section,  Sunday  magazine  and  real 
estate  ads. 

Second,  the  system  runs  on  com¬ 
monly  used  Macs  and  other  personal 
computers  that  many  newspapers 
already  use  for  charts  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Thus,  there  is  no  big  investment 
in  proprietary  software,  no  invest¬ 
ment  in  mainframes  or  dedicated 
communications  equipment  and  no 
investment  in  high-cost  specialized 
scanners. 

Third,  because  these  are  off-the- 
shelf  products,  an  image-enhance¬ 
ment  program  can  be  discarded 
knowing  that  the  people  who  wrote  it 


are  probably  beating  their  brains  out 
trying  to  get  back  ahead  of  any  com¬ 
peting  product.  An  operator  who 
knows  the  first  program  used  can 
move  on  to  the  next  one  in  half  an 
hour. 

Said  Cosimini,  “You  Just  bang  at 
these  new  programs  and  sooner  or 
later  it  works.” 

The  same  applies  to  scanners.  If 
someone  comes  up  with  a  better  scan¬ 
ner,  it  can  be  used.  As  quality 
enhancements  arrive  in  any  part  of 
the  system,  replacements  can  be 
made  without  worry  about  the  cost  of 
obsolescence. 

Most  microcomputer  vendors, 
because  they  are  aware  that  every¬ 
thing  is  changing  so  fast,  are  building 
software  and  hardware  upgrades  into 
their  sales  policies. 

“There’s  relatively  little  loyalty,” 
said  Cosimini.  “You  make  a  better 
product  and  we’ll  use  it  tomorrow.” 

Cosimini  and  others  are  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  experiment. 

“You  can  do  electronic  image  pro¬ 
cessing  on  some  sort  of  currently 
available  system  that  handles  graph¬ 
ics  well,”  Cosimini  said. 

He  sees  the  process  integrating 
with  electronic  pagination  schemes 
that  the  Times  is  now  looking  into. 

In  addition  to  internal  image  com¬ 
munications,  he  also  sees  it  as  a  way 
to  sell  and  deliver  New  York  Times 
photos  to  other  newspapers. 

The  prospect  of  a  digital,  off-the- 
shelf  photo  service  may  indeed  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  way  newspapers  receive 
and  handle  photographs. 


Assembling  an  off-the-shelf  digital  photo  system 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Assembling  an  off-the-shelf  digital 
picture  delivery  and  darkroom  sys¬ 
tem  offers  prospects  of  lower  costs 
and  flexibility  to  exploit  product 
upgrades. 

But  the  approach  requires  some 
thought  concerning  adequate  scan¬ 
ning,  appropriate  communications 
and  manipulation  software,  possibly 
large  memory  requirements  and  the 
ability  to  capture  photos  from  desired 
sources. 

In  addition  to  the  knowledge 
needed  to  choose  and  integrate  com¬ 
ponents,  it  is  worth  considering  that 
interfacing  to  proof  and  halftone  out¬ 
put  devices,  upgrades,  adjustment 
and  repair  may  also  become  the 
responsibility  of  users  who  build  their 
own  systems.  The  cost  of  knowledge 


and  skills  built  into  system  vendors’ 
prices  won’t  necessarily  disappear 
when  a  newspaper  puts  together  a 
system  from  off-the-shelf  compo¬ 
nents. 

That  competence,  however,  may 


terns  now  marketed  offer  both  more 
and  less  than  what  newspapers  need. 

“All  of  the  systems  that  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  marketed  .  .  .  have  what 
1  think  is  a  glaring  hole:  They  are 
dedicated  systems  that  only  handle 


“The  newspaper  of  the  future  is  going  to  have  to 
train  picture  editors  and  photographers  to  use  not 
oniy  the  computer  to  do  picture  editing,”  he  said,  “but 
computers  to  do  word  processing  and  database 
management.” 


be  required  anyway  at  newspapers. 
Fewer  systems  mean  less  training, 
according  to  at  least  one  photo  direc¬ 
tor,  who  also  noted  that  complete  sys- 


photographs.  They’re  ...  so  narrow 
in  what  they  can  do  that  they’re  des¬ 
tined  to  become  obsolete.” 

After  such  a  comment,  Sacramento 
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Wedding  has  been  a  goad  and 
sometime  consultant  to  Apple. 

“As  a  group,  they  seem  to  be  start¬ 
ing  to  listen,”  he  said  of  the  company, 
noting  that  Apple’s  recent  reorganiza¬ 
tion  created  a  publishing  division. 

“In  the  Mac  world,  they  haven’t 
looked  at  the  AP  file  format,”  said 
Wedding.  “Conversely,  neither  has 
AP  looked  at  some  of  the  Macintosh 
file  formats  as  a  standard  either.”  He 
said  “people  in  the  Mac  world  need  to 
recognize  the  AP  file  format  as  a  stan¬ 
dard.” 

“The  pieces  are  coming  together,” 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  recent  arri¬ 
val  of  more  suitable  Mac  software. 
“Most  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  Mac 
world  is  kind  of  similar  to  what’s  been 
going  on  in  the  last  two  to  three  years 
in  the  PC  AT  market.” 

Wedding  hopes  to  bring  together 
hardware  and  software  developers 
and  end-users  in  order  to  address  mat¬ 
ters  of  connectivity  and  usefulness  to 
newspapers. 

As  for  capabilities  of  products  that 
evolved  from  the  desktop  market  and 
those  of  prepress  systems  vendors. 
Wedding  cautioned  that  “the 
enhancement  and  use  of  photographic 
illustrations  and  conceptual 
pictures  .  .  .  should  be  kind  of  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  use  of  the  technology  to 
enhance  documentary  photogra¬ 


phy.” 

He  said  enhancement  of  studio  pic¬ 
tures  and  illustrations  scanned  into 
computers  will  be  an  entirely  new  use 
of  the  technology  that  will  catch  on  at 
newspapers. 

“Now  that  this  technology  is  com¬ 
ing  to  $10,000  personal  computers, 
it’s  going  to  open  up  a  whole  new 
world  for  the  rest  of  us.” 

It  was  Wedding  who  brought 
together  the  New  York  Times  and 
BarneyScan,  in  order  to  make  the 
newspaper’s  remote-scanned,  Macin¬ 
tosh-processed  photography  work. 
He  said  a  photographic  book 
publisher  used  the  same  scanner  to 
place  halftones  in  page  layouts  in 
order  to  crop  and  size  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Although  color  separations  were 
produced  in  the  traditional  way,  using 
the  scanner  for  layout  purposes 
worked  “to  make  pagination  more 
efficient,”  said  Wedding. 

While  conceding  that  the  Barney- 
Scan  was  not  designed  as  a  portable 
picture-editing  transmitter.  Wedding 
said  the  relatively  inexpensive  scan¬ 
ner  “can  do  many  of  the  same 
things.” 

In  combination  with  a  Macintosh 
already  in  place,  a  newspaper  would 
need  little  more  than  software  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  digital  photo-handling  system. 


Bee  photo  director  George  Wedding 
could  also  add  that  picture  desk  soft¬ 
ware  is  “focused  on  the  bells  and 
whistles  of  image  manipulation  rather 
than  the  very  focused,  narrow  use  of 
transmitting  pictures  from  point  to 
point  around  the  world.” 

Wedding  would  like  to  see  the  same 
Macintosh  computers  that  now  cap¬ 
ture  and  produce  news  graphics  also 
process  news  photos. 

“The  newspaper  of  the  future  is 
going  to  have  to  train  picture  editors 
and  photographers  to  use  not  only  the 
computer  to  do  picture  editing,”  he 
said,  “but  computers  to  do  word  pro¬ 
cessing  and  database  management. 
And  newspaper  graphics 
editors  ...  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
the  Macintosh  because  it’s  already  a 
standard  in  art  departments.  If  you’re 
talking  about  having  to  train  people  to 
use  three  different  computer  systems, 
it  seems  like  almost  a  self-defeating 
task  to  begin  with.” 

Wedding  said  he’s  been  “alarmed” 
that  available  systems  are  either  PC 
AT-  or  mainframe-based,  while  the 
“standard”  Macintosh  cannot  be 
found.  Part  of  the  reason,  he  said,  was 
the  relatively  recent  introduction  of 
the  Mac  II,  the  first  machine  from 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  with  “the  capa¬ 
bility  or  potential  to  be  an  answer,” 
according  to  Wedding. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  on  their  wedding  day  (2). 

Each  day  Bettmann  adds  about  100  significant  international  news- 
photos  from  Reuters  and  UPl.  We  send  pictures  to  20,000  communica¬ 
tions  professionals  worldwide.  Call,  write  or  telex  for  your  next  project. 


Bettmann  has  pictures  of  fascinating  personalities  from  every  country 
and  every  period  in  history.  We  have  world  leaders  like  Reagan  and 
Gorbachev  at  the  Geneva  Summit  (1)  and  William  Pitt  and  Napoleon 
carving  up  the  globe  (3).  And  more  romantic  foreign  relationships,  like 
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In  1937,  E&P  reproduced  color  photo  transmitted  via  phone  lines 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

When  the  accompanying  picture 
appeared  in  E&P  in  June  of  1937,  it 
marked  what  likely  was  the  first 
reproduction  in  a  periodical  of  a  color 
photograph  transmitted  over  stan¬ 
dard  long-distance  telephone  lines. 

Transmission  was  achieved  using 
radio  engineer  William  Finch’s  Tele¬ 
chrome  system.  The  photo  was  sent 
from  Chicago  to  Finch’s  New  York 
City  office  in  eight  minutes,  where 
E&P’s  editor,  Robert  U.  Brown, 
witnessed  its  reception. 

The  published  photo  was  sent  in 
May,  but  the  first  successful  trans¬ 
mission  was  announced  in  mid-April. 
The  same  week,  the  first  transpacific 
radio  picture  (broadcast  by  RCA  from 
San  Francisco)  showed  the  Japanese 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Chichibu  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  en  route  to  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Prince  George  VI.  The  wire¬ 
less  photo  transmission  system  was 
developed  in  anticipation  of  the 
Olympics  scheduled  for  1940.  The 
postponed  achievement  evolved  into 
the  digital  signals  relayed  by  satellite 
from  the  1988  summer  Olympics  in 
Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Finch’s  system  employed  an  ener¬ 
gized  coupling  coil  clamped  on  the 
outside  of  a  telephone  parallel  to  the 
coil  inside  the  phone,  thus  inducing  a 
current  without  direct  wiring.  Finch 
noted  the  importance  of  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  coupler’s  “strong  and 
stable  signal’’  in  overcoming  interfer¬ 
ence  and  cross-talk. 

Three  colors  were  transmitted 
simultaneously.  The  system’s  suc¬ 
cess  was  attributed  to  exact  synchro¬ 
nization  that  permitted  accurate 
registration  of  the  three  negatives 
taken  from  the  receiver. 

Noting  future  application  for  news¬ 
paper  color  sections  and  weekly 
magazines.  Finch  said  the  system 
opened  up  “a  completely  untouched 
field  to  the  news  photographer  with 
the  new  color  cameras  since  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  transmit  full  color  news 
photographs  from  coast  to  coast  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  over  any  telephone 
system.” 

On  Finch’s  monochrome  Telepic¬ 
ture  machine,  a  narrow  beam  of  light 
traveled  the  length  of  a  rotating  drum, 
upon  which  a  photograph  was 
mounted.  Intensity  of  reflected  light 
varied  with  the  darkness  of  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph  illuminated  at  a 
given  moment.  Varying  light  intensi¬ 
ties  were  translated  by  a  photoelectric 
cell  into  electrical  currents  that  varied 
with  corresponding  intensity.  The 


This  photograph,  from  the  June  5,  1937,  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  telephonicolly  transmitted  color  photography 
to  appear  in  a  regularly  printed  publication. 


electrical  impulses  drove  a  tone 
generator,  the  output  from  which  was 
the  acoustic  analog  of  the  original  pic¬ 
ture’s  highlight  and  shadow.  The 
devices  were  essentially  forerunners 
of  today’s  scanners,  facsimile 
machines  and  modems. 

For  color  transmission,  separations 
made  by  filter  photography  were 
printed  exactly  side-by-side  on  a 
single  sheet.  The  sheet  was  mounted 
on  a  drum  and  the  separations  for 
each  color  then  scanned  one  after 
another  in  each  pass  of  the  light  beam. 

For  output,  film  on  a  drum  rotating 
in  synchrony  with  the  sending  drum 
was  exposed  by  a  light  beam  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  incoming  signal. 


(The  1937  picture  was  printed  from 
the  output  of  the  process  of  printing, 
separating,  transmitting  and  reimag¬ 
ing.  The  photo  reproduced  on  this 
page  was  printed  with  separations 
made  from  a  chrome  shot  from  the 
1937  printed  page  —  several  genera¬ 
tions  beyond  the  51 -year-old  repro¬ 
duction.) 

E&P  noted  at  the  time  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  synchronizing  the  speeds  of 
drums  “in  widely  separated  cities.” 
The  writer  later  called  attention  to 
“an  increasing  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  color  in  news  photos.” 

Finch  established  the  first 
radiotypewriter  press  service 
(Continued  on  page  35P) 
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CHEMCO  TECHNOLOGIES,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y., 
announced  the  Digital  Enhancement  Package  for  the 
ECRM  Inc.  Autokon  1000  (8099  revision  level)  that 
increases  compensation  for  unfocused  or  less-than-per- 
fect  originals  without  haloing,  density  fluctuation  or  quan¬ 
titating  in  image  detail  reproductions.  The  package  also 
offers  improved  cropping  and  labeling,  generation  of 
multiple  screen  angles,  dual  borders,  faster  screen  sam¬ 
ples  and  various  special  effects. 

Autokon  systems  equipped  with  the  Digital  Enhance¬ 
ment  Package  can  also  be  retrofitted  with  a  compact  new 
transparency  scanner  for  input  of  positive  or  negative, 
color  and  black-and-white  materials,  continuous-tone, 
line  art  and  transparencies  up  to  4"  x  5".  Sizing  ranges  frcm 
20%  to  400%  in  0.1%  increments  with  independent  width 
and  height  adjustment.  Input  density  range  is  0-2.5.  The 
unit  automatically  calculates  density  in  a  single-pass  pre¬ 
scan,  and  scans  at  up  to  25"  /minute. 

Chemco  has  also  introduced  the  daylight  Quick  Color 
Proofing  System  (QCPS)  as  an  intermediate  device 
designed  as  a  color  and  position  verification  tool.  It  uses  a 
washless  photographic  process  requiring  no  plumbing  in 
order  to  produce  10-12  repeat  proofs  per  hour.  Loading 
time  for  a  set  of  separation  films  was  put  at  about  two 
minutes,  and  typical  processing  time  at  about  five  min¬ 
utes. 

Concurrent  processing  and  reloading-exposure  is  possi¬ 
ble.  QCPS  uses  aperture  tube  lights  for  powerful,  evenly 
distributed  lighting.  Output  paper  comes  in  150'  rolls. 
Proof  dimensions  range  to  22"  x  33". 


HOWTEK  INC.,  Hudson,  N.H.,  offers  an  ECRM  Pel- 
box  emulation  interface  to  its  Colorscan  color  scanning/ 
separating  and  page  makeup  system,  allowing  the  Color- 
scan  to  accept  fully  composed  bitmap  files  from  RIPs  that 
drive  the  Pelbox. 

In  an  existing  system,  the  Colorscan  stands  between  the 
output  RIP  and  the  Pelbox.  Output  acquired  on  the  Color¬ 
scan  disc  is  “merged  with  images  processed  and  posi¬ 
tioned  to  fit  with  the  imported  bitmap”  and  output  to  the 
Pelbox  as  a  composite  page. 

The  interface  is  said  to  work  as  well  for  generic  raster 
image  processors  such  as  Tegra’s  Genesis,  where  users  of 
systems  driving  Compugraphic  8000  series  typesetters. 
Linotype’s  CORA  series  and  PostScript  interpreters  can 
use  Tegra  emulation  programs  for  these  typesetters  and 
interface  to  Colorscan  using  Tegra’s  Pelbox  driver. 

Howtek  also  announced  development  of  an  interface 
between  the  Colorscan  system  and  Monotype  Internation¬ 
al’s  file  server  for  output  on  its  1000-dpi  laser  typesetter. 
Colorscan  images  are  passed  as  separated  and  screened 
bitmaps,  with  Monotype  assuming  control  of  placement 
within  a  page  format  for  output.  Screened  bitmap  input 
allows  easy  combination  of  text  and  images  for  full-page 
composition  and  stripping. 


DS  AMERICA,  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  has  introduced  a 
tabletop  processor  for  rapid-access  film  (up  to  16"  wide) 
for  contact  printing,  line  art  and  halftones.  It  also  performs 
daylight  phototypesetting  processing  (on  media  up  to  12" 
wide). 

A  built-in  microprocessor  regulates  developing  time  and 
temperature,  monitors  chemistry,  replenishes  solution 


automatically  every  30  minutes,  allows  programming  for 
various  film  developing  conditions  and  will  shut  down  the 
dryer’s  heater  and  blower  when  not  processing. 

The  transport  system  uses  soft  and  hard  rollers  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  single-drive  shaft.  The  unit  will  process  78  12" 
xlO"  film  sheets  per  hour  with  30-second  developing. 

*  *  * 

TEGRA  INC.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  offers  the  Graphics 
Subsystem,  consisting  of  graphics  hardware  and  software, 
Autokon  1000  or  2000  interface,  removable  cartridge  discs 
and  a  user  interface  terminal,  as  an  option  to  its  image 
controller,  which  drives  Tegra  output  devices.  The 
Graphics  Subsystem  allows  Tegra  output  devices  to 
accept  scanned  graphics  from  an  ECRM  Autokon  scan¬ 
ner. 

Scanned  images  are  stored  in  a  graphics  database  on  the 
image  controller,  where  they  are  merged  with  front-end 
generated  text.  Compatible  graphics  front-ends  can  use 
the  subsystem  as  a  database.  Graphics  on  Tegra  systems 
are  accessed  by  embedding  Tegra  commands  in  front-end 
text  files.  Commands  are  read  by  the  controller,  graphics 
and  text  are  merged  and  fully  composed  pages  are  output. 

Commands  permit  cropping  and  flopping,  reversing, 
scaling  and  rotation,  bordering  and  text-on-graphics 
effects.  Supported  scanner  features  include  special  effects 
screens,  image  scaling,  sharpness  adjustment,  threshold 
adjustment,  solarization,  posterization,  contrast  control 
and  highlight  dropout. 

Tegra  also  announced  that  its  wide-measure  XM-108 
film  recorder  now  outputs  at  up  to  24"  ( 1 ,800  newspaper 
lines)/minute,  or  double  its  previous  speed,  matching  the 
processing  speed  of  the  LogEtronics  Corp.  LogE  TGR- 
2400  108-pica  processor.  The  XM-108  imagesetting  sys¬ 
tem  price  ($73,500)  is  unchanged. 

♦  *  * 

BESTINFO  INC.,  Media,  Pa.,  has  announced  it  will 
offer  PC-based  process-color  publishing  software  early 
next  year  as  an  option  to  its  Wave4  system.  The  color 
program  will  provide  an  interface  to  high-end  color  sys¬ 
tems  and  an  ability  to  separate  and  modify  CYMK  color, 
outputting  with  fully  composed  commercial-quality  text. 

The  software  will  be  able  to  make  up  color  pages  and 
support  conversion  of  RGB  presentation  colors  to  CYMK 
colors,  which  can  be  corrected,  edited  and  masked,  before 
output  to  a  PostScript  imaging  device .  In  its  ability  to  bring 
in  high-end  color  separations,  the  system  passes  a  page 
geometry  file  enabling  a  color  system  to  position  a  graphic 
according  to  the  Wave4  page  layout. 

*  *  * 

ATEX  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS,  Bedford,  Mass., 
recently  demonstrated  its  newest  imaging  software,  the 
Atex  Imgaging  Series,  a  line  of  products  for  integrating 
images  with  text  entry  and  page  makeup. 

The  products,  or  “modules,”  running  on  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  workstations,  capture,  adjust  and  place  images 
within  pages  or  ads,  and  operate  with  Atex's  Production 
Database  for  image  management,  storage  and  tracking. 

Recently  shown  from  the  series  were  Image  Input  Soft¬ 
ware  that  names,  routes  and  displays  images  captured  on 
an  Autokon;  Darkroom  Software  for  tonal  correction  and 
special  effects,  as  well  as  cropping,  mirroring  and  rotation; 
Image  Placement  Software  for  use  with  News  Layout  and 
Display  Ad  Makeup  pagination  programs,  allowing  pre¬ 
view,  selection  and  modification  for  fit. 
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THE  WORLDS 


FASTEST  HLM. 


Here  for  the  first  time  is 
a  film  that  lets  you  go  to 
dimly  lit  locations  where 
photography  has  been 
impossible  and  emerge 
with  outstanding  images. 

A  film  that  propels 
black-and-whiie  photog¬ 
raphy  into  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion.  With  numbers  that 
boggle  the  mind. 

Numbers  like  El 
3200,6400,12,500, 
and  beyond. 

Skeptical  photog¬ 
raphers  who  tested  nearly 
8500  rollsof  new  KODAK 
T-MAX  P3200  Profes¬ 
sional  Film  describe  it  with 
words  like  amazing, 
superb,  and  wow! 

It's  easy  to  see  why. 
T-A^AX  P3200  Profes¬ 
sional  Film  lets  you  pick 
the  speed  you  need — 
from  El  800  all  the  way 
to  El  25,000. 

Thanks  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  KODAK  T-GRAIN 
Emulsion,  you  get  all  that 


speed,  plus  excellent 
sharpness  and  shadow 
detail  arid  very  accept¬ 
able  qrain. 

Now,  for  the  price  of 
a  roll  of  filrh,  you  cdn  gain 
one,  two,  even  four  extra 
stops  while  making  low- 
light  images  technically 
superior  to  any  you’ve 
ever  shot. 

Now,  you  can  out¬ 
perform  your  competitors 
by  using  longer,  slower 
lenses  and  higher  shutter 
speeds  than  they're  using. 

Now,  you  can  spend 
more  time  taking  pictures 
and  less  time  processing 
them.  Negatives  have 
outstanding  tonal  grada¬ 
tion.  So  printing  is  fast  and 
easy.  And  burning  and 
dodging  are  practically 
eliminated. 

From  the  moment  you 
try  your  first  roll  of  T-M/^ 
P3200  Professional  Film, 
you’ll  ascend  to  a  new 
level  of  capabilities. 


O  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1988 


T 
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Fast  Film 

(Continued  from  page  9P) 


Iverson  said  the  film  was  so  well  received  that  Kodak’s 
Tri-X  400  was  eliminated  completely.  With  the  P3200, 
“the  prints  just  pop,”  he  said. 

However,  he  noted  such  drawbacks  as  easy  scratching, 
greater  fragility  and  a  susceptibility  to  heat  damage.  “We 
keep  it  in  the  freezer  and  dish  it  out  in  smaller  doses  than 
we  used  to  with  the  Tri-X,”  he  said. 

Quoted  in  an  early  report  in  the  New  York  Times, 
photographer  Ted  Kirk  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and 
Journal  said  the  film  “did  a  great  job  preserving  the  facial 
expressions  of  black  athletes  that  other  films  lost.” 

Kirk  said  he  tried  shooting  the  film  as  fast  as  100,000, 
but  nothing  faster  than  12,500  went  to  print. 

More  color  on  the  way 

Not  to  be  left  behind,  Kodak  recently  announced  two 
new  product  lines,  Ektapress  and  Ektar,  which,  among 
other  things,  include  fine-grain  high-speed  films. 

“I  would  love  to  try  it.  I  haven’t  seen  anything  yet.” 
Iverson’s  words  sum  up  the  anticipation  of  Ektapress 
Gold  color  negative  films  tailored  for  photojournalists. 
Some  photographers  accredited  to  the  Seoul  Olympics 
shot  with  pre-release  samples. 

Among  those  early  users  were  photographers  from  USA 
Today  and  the  Associated  Press.  Deputy  news  photo 
editor  Peter  Bregg  said  the  AP  used  about  100  rolls  of 
Ektapress  1600  out  of  a  total  of 7,000  rolls  of  film  expended 
at  the  summer  Games. 

He  described  Kodak’s  new  1600-speed  film  as  “years 
and  years  better”  than  the  1000  ASA.  “It  has  much  finer 
grain,  better  shadow  detail,  better  color  than  their  1000.” 
He  added  that  it  is  probably  at  least  as  good  as  other  1600- 
speed  films  on  the  market,  but  that  he  had  insufficient 
experience  with  it  to  judge  conclusively. 

AP  is  an  all-color  network  and,  according  to  Bregg, 
color  has  more  grain  than  black  and  white. 

“So  what  happens  is  that  we  have  more  grain  on  the 
wire  than  we  used  to,”  he  said.  “Our  main  effort  right  now 
is  to  cut  down  the  grain.” 

Coinciding  with  West  Germany’s  Photokina  88,  the 
Ektapress  announcement  was  part  of  Kodak’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  range  of  photographic  products  that  includes 
Ektar  25  and  1000  color  negative  films. 

Ektapress  emulsions  are  rated  at  100, 400  and  1600.  The 
last  is  Kodak’s  fastest  film,  with  a  6400  maximum  expo¬ 
sure  rating.  The  films  can  be  push-processed. 

“The  pressures  of  photojournalism  don’t  always  pro¬ 
vide  enough  time  to  switch  to  a  higher-speed  film,”  said 
Kodak  Professional  Photography  Division  vice  president 
Raymond  DeMoulin  in  a  company  statement. 

“The  400  and  1600  .  .  .  presumably  with  more  or  less 
official  Kodak  blessings,  you  can  push  two  stops”  in 
processing,  said  the  Gazette’s  Patterson. 

“You  can’t  do  that  with  any  of  the  [higher-speed]  color 
negative  films  that  I’ve  tried,  Kodak,  Fuji  1600  or  the 
Konica  3200,”  he  said,  “because  they’ve  got  built  into 
their  emulsions  things  that  make  that  film  go  ahead  and 
develop  to  the  max.” 

Unlike  the  new  C-41  process  Ektar  films  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  Kodak  spokesman  Richard  Brunelle  said  push¬ 
processing  “is  something  we  think  [press  photographers] 
have  been  asking  for.” 

Until  their  release  in  January,  “the  films  will  undergo 
additional  testing  ...  to  monitor  for  optimal  push-pro- 
cessing  results,”  according  to  Kodak.  None  requires 
refrigeration. 
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Judging  from  reports  by  a  pre-release  user,  Sacramento 
Bee  photography  director  George  Wedding  said  “the  film 
is  supposed  to  push  to  3200  and  6400  with  very  good 
results.” 

Whereas  the  100  and  400  are  “essentially  .  .  .  very 
similar  to  the  Kodacolor  Gold  films  for  the  amateur  mar¬ 
ket,”  according  to  Brunelle,  “the  1600  employs  the  same 
emulsion  technology  as  does  Ektar  1000.”  He  called  it  a 
“second-generation  of  T-grain  emulsion.” 

That  emulsion’s  layers  differ  in  sequence  from  the 
Konica  configuration  in  two  ways:  The  uppermost  blue- 
sensitive  layers  are  adjacent  and  the  reactivity  speeds  are 
reversed,  with  the  faster  layers  above. 

The  film  not  only  was  designed  to  reduce  graininess  but 
also  to  be  more  sensitive  to  red  wavelengths  to  improve 
speed.  This  is  the  reason  the  fast-slow  color  sequence  of 
Kodacolor  1000  was  not  maintained  below  the  blue-sensi¬ 
tive  layers. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  the  fast  cyan  layer  was 
brought  up  under  the  fast  magenta  layer,  nearer  the  top  of 
the  film,  where  it  “receives  a  little  more  red  light  [and] 
benefits  from  the  red  light  reflection  of  the  slow  magenta 
layer  underneath.”  Kodak  said  the  change  increased  film 
speed  by  approximately  a  half-stop. 

Ektapress  and  Ektar  will  be  available  in  the  U.S.  early 
next  year.  The  1000-  and  1600-speed  films  are  said  to 
provide  better  images  under  incandescent  light  and  render 
better  color  in  shadows. 

Ektar  25,  the  company’s  slowest  color  negative  film, 
was  designed  to  create  very  sharp  edges  for  both  specific 
features  and  overall  images  using  various  developer  inhib¬ 
itor  releasing  couplers  that  have  a  greater  affect  on  dyes 
nearer  the  center  of  color  features.  This  allows  relatively 
better  saturation  nearer  the  edges. 

Tabular  halide  grains  are  used  in  the  magenta  layer, 
cubic  grains  in  the  cyan,  and  a  combination  in  yellow. 
Light  scattering  is  diminished  by  a  thinner  emulsion  with 
only  one  blue-sensitive  layer,  a  single  interlayer  and  a 
combined  overcoat  and  ultraviolet  filter  layer  (like  the 
higher  speeds). 


Jeffersonville,  Pa. -based  Main  Line  Foto  Inc.  now 
offers  advance  film  and  paper  batch  orders  for  Konica 
color  films  that  provide  the  same  emulsion  number  for 
three  months,  based  on  purchasers’  estimated  levels  of 
use.  Orders  are  refrigerated  until  sent. 

MLF  says  the  system  allows  consistency  in  reproduc¬ 
tion,  advance  scanner  setup  and  film-paper  batch  correla¬ 
tion.  The  distributor  expects  to  have  new  orders  available 
a  month  in  advance  of  depletion  of  old  batches  to  allow 
time  for  determination  of  the  new  batch’s  scanner  setup 
prior  to  use. 


Image  Master,  a  new,  Warrington,  U.K. -based  repro¬ 
graphics  company  backed  by  Robert  Maxwell’s,  BPCC 
group,  has  developed  a  system  giving  fast  feedback  on  the 
eventual  appearance  of  a  printed  page  and  allowing  signifi¬ 
cant  alterations,  including  color  correction,  at  reduced 
time  and  cost. 

The  system  is  said  to  eliminate  need  for  printed  proofs 
and  offers  identical  results  from  all  printers,  color  fidelity 
and  last-minute  verification  of  such  components  as  prices, 
type,  colors  and  logos. 
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Main  Line  offers 
special  film,  paper 


Image  Master  develops 
new  system 


Processing  high-speed  fiim 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

On  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette's,  eight-channel  analyzer, 
“the  closest  to  [Konica  SR-V  3200]  is 
the  Fuji  400  program,”  said  photo 
editor  W.L.  Patterson. 

“We’re  using  it  .  .  .  but  we’re 
adding  five  magenta  and  subtracting 
seven  yellow  from  our  filter  pack.” 

Patterson  said  they  have  tried 
Konica’s  SR-V  400  and  “it  seems  to 
be  much  like  the  Kodak;  indeed,  we 
can  use  it  on  the  Kodak  programs.” 
(Kodak  programs  are  used  for  numer¬ 
ous  submissions.) 

The  only  100-  and  400-speed  films 
used  by  the  Gazette  are  Fuji  products. 
Patterson  prefers  Kodak  100  overall 
and  regards  the  400  as  a  better  choice 
for  some  sunless  daylight  situations, 
but  he  said,  “the  rest  of  the  crew 
really  prefers  the  Fuji  because  of  the 
warm  color  balance,  and  so  that’s 
what  I’m  ordering.” 

Gazette  color  pictures  are  from 
both  negatives  and  slides.  Any  time 
100-speed  film  can  be  used,  the  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  slides,  but  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  push-processed. 

“It’s  such  a  contrasty  situation 
there,”  said  Patterson,  “that  you’re 
better  off  with  color  negative  if  you’re 
going  to  have  to  do  anything  abnormal 
to  it.” 

As  it  happened,  Patterson  said,  “I 
shot  100  color  negative  at  noon  today 
because  I’m  not  sure  it  will  go  in  the 
paper  as  black-and-white  or  color.” 

At  Nevada’s  Reno  Gazette-Jour¬ 
nal,  another  Gannett  paper,  90%  of 
the  color  photography  is  from  Fuji 
100-speed  slide  film.  The  balance  is 
from  Konica’s  3200  negative  film. 
Fuji  400-speed  films  have  been  used, 
but,  said  photo  director  Lance  Iver¬ 
son,  the  Fujichrome  400  is  not  often 
used  “because  of  the  grain.” 

For  the  3200,  Iverson  said,  “The 
only  difference  with  us  is  finding  the 
time  for  the  printing.  With  transpa¬ 
rency,  [it]  goes  straight  to  the  scan¬ 
ner;  there’s  little  lab  work.” 

He  said  printing  from  low-light  situ¬ 
ations  requires  an  “extra  half-hour  to 
an  hour  .  .  .  but  it’s  more  ideal  for 
photojournalism,  I  think  —  going 
back  to  the  negative  and  getting  the 
higher  ASA.” 

Iverson  said  his  new  scanner  has  “a 
program  for  color  negatives,  although 
we  haven’t  been  able  to  perfect  it 
here.  USA  Today  was  trying  to  get  a 
program  together,  because  they  have 
the  same  scanner.  I  think  they  finally 


just  abandoned  it.” 

That  has  meant  taking  the  time  to 
print  from  negatives.  It  also  takes  a 
little  more  time  to  scan  a  print  rather 
than  a  smaller  transparency,  “but  we 
see  little  difference  in  the  quality  once 
it’s  printed,”  he  noted. 


Iverson  said  that  changing  films 
requires  scanner  setup  only  for  trans¬ 
parencies  (programs  differ  for  brands 
and  for  Fuji  lOOand  Fuji  400).  The  set¬ 
up  for  prints  is  always  the  same,  said 
Iverson,  “whatever  looks  good  to  the 
eye.” 

The  Gazette-Journal  will  acquire  a 
Satfax  negative  scanner  and  an  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desk  in  January.  Iver¬ 
son  said  the  choice  is  down  to  Atex, 
AP  or  Crosfield,  which  he  said  has 


four  of  its  Newsline  systems  at  other 
Gannett  papers. 

“You  can  enhance  the  color  there, 
which  is  a  whole  other  story  —  on 
ethics  and  everything,”  Iverson  said. 
“That’s  the  big  fear.  That’s  one  rea¬ 
son  we  want  to  keep  it  in  our  control 


on  the  photo  side.  1  don’t  want  a  tech¬ 
nician  in  the  back  shop  doing  it. 

“We  can  crop  it,  size  it  and  send  it 
to  the  back  shop,  all  electronically. 
Eventually  we  hope  that  somehow 
the  scanner  and  picture  editing  desk 
will  be  able  to  talk  directly  to  each 
other,  but  that  part  is  beyond  me  right 
now.” 

When  more  electronic  darkrooms 
and  small  negative  scanners  make 
{Continued  on  page  35P) 


“Pentax? Light,  fast,  ru^d,  dependablef” 
"Interpretive  photojournalism  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  into  the  soul — of  a  people, 
and  oftheit  cultures.  Once  /  have  built 
k  a  rapport,  my  camera  is  accepted 

^  freely.  But  the  results  must  be 

W  precise.  I  get  very  few 

^  second  chances.” 

DannielleB.  Hayes 
^  Photojournalist/ 

M  mm  photographer 


Her  camera?  The  l^ntax  IX.  Why?  “Quality  performance,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  I  travel!"  The  Pentax  IX.  Fully  weathersealed.  Inter¬ 
changeable  viewfinders  and  focusing  screens.  Superbly  accurate 
meter  and  shutter.  Manual  or  automatic  operation.  Optically 
superb  lenses  —  over  40  in  all.  Professional-grade  accessories. 
And  more.  The  Pentax  LX,  645  and  67.  A  professional  level  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  those  who  demand  it  from  everything  they  do. 


PENTAX 


When  more  electronic  darkrooms  and  small 
negative  scanners  make  their  way  into  newspapers, 
Iverson  said  he  thinks  the  industry  will  change. 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  new  photographic  film,  paper  and  chemistry.  New 
Ektachrome  64T  professional  sheet  film  replaces  Ekta- 
chrome  50  professional,  tungsten  61 18.  It  features  reduced 
color  shift  and  better  speed  at  longer  exposures,  where 
reciprocity  characteristics  once  slowed  speeds  in  the  five- 
second  to  two-minute  exposure  range. 

Lighter,  smaller,  light-tight  Readyload  packet  film  hold¬ 
ers  for  sheet  film  will  hold  new  Readyload  packets  that 
each  contain  two  preloaded  sheets  of  4"  x  5"  Ektachrome 
100  Plus  professional  film.  Sixty  film  packets  (120  sheets) 
fit  into  the  space  of  10  regular  sheet  film  holders. 

T-Max  RS  developer  and  replenisher  for  T-Max  or  other 
black-and-white  films  is  a  faster-working  two-part  liquid 
processing  solution  for  replenished  systems  or  proces¬ 
sors.  It  is  said  to  offer  a  higher  image  quality  and  better 
shadow  detail  for  normal  and  push  processing.  The  new 
developer  is  not  compatible  with  existing  T-Max  devel¬ 
oper.  Kits  for  one  and  10  gallons.  Sealed  working- 
strength  solutions  can  be  stored  for  six  months. 

Polycontrast  III  RC  black-and-white  printing  paper 
offers  expanded  contrast  range  from  grade  0  to  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  grade  5  on  Kodabrome  11  RC  paper. 

Kodak  also  introduced  four  chemicals  that  provide 
options  for  controlling  and  reducing  effluents.  Regenera¬ 
tion  chemicals  also  reduce  the  purchase  of  new  chemicals. 

FUJI  PHOTO  FILM  U.S.A.  INC.,  Elmsford,  N.Y.,  now 
offers  the  Scanart  3011  for  black-and-white  reproduction. 
A  double-laser  system  allows  the  new  Scanart  to  handle 
almost  any  original,  according  to  Fuji,  including  color 
prints  and  previously  screened  materials.  An  optional 
TR30  reader  accepts  transparencies.  The  new  model 
requires  “minimal  training”  and  is  usable  in  lighted 
rooms. 

Fuji  also  offers  Finelight  quartz-light  contacting  films. 
They  include  KQ-S 1 00  conventional  high-contrast  film  for 
making  positives  from  negatives  or  negatives  from  posi¬ 
tives;  KQ-H 100  with  high  d-max  and  a  capability  for  large 
dot  movement  with  either  wet  or  dry  etching  techniques; 
DQ-HIOO  high-contrast  duplicating  film  for  composite 
work;  PQ-150WP  high-contrast  resin-coated  paper  for 
contact  prints.  All  are  compatible  with  conventional  lith, 
rapid  access  and  hybrid  chemistries. 

LS-5000  is  Fuji’s  newest  scanner  film  for  dot-generating 
argon-ion  blue  laser  scanners.  The  high-contrast  film 
handles  under  yellow  safelight  and  is  suitable  for  rapid- 
access,  lith  or  Fuji’s  Grandex  processing. 

The  Grandex  system  gives  lith  processing  at  rapid- 
access  speed.  It  comprises  film,  chemistry,  automatic 
processor  and  replenishment  control,  and  will  process 
almost  all  Fuji  phototypesetting,  scanner,  camera  and 
contact  films  and  papers. 

*  *  * 

SEECOLOR  CORP.,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  has  released  its 
ColorSystem  1000  PC-based  workstation  for  production 
of  screened  halftone  separations,  with  previewing  and 
proofing. 

The  system  includes  a  BarneyScan  slide  scanner,  low- 
resolution  video  image  capture  display  (a  high-resolution 
board  will  be  a  future  option),  Hewlett-Packard  Vectra 
80386  computer,  SeeColor’s  RIP  (or  faster  SCRIP  11), 
keyboard  and  mouse,  EGA  monitor,  high-resolution  ana¬ 
log  monitor  and  Hewlett-Packard  PaintJet  printer  (an  HP 
LaserJet  II  with  interface  is  an  option).  It  functions  with  all 


PostScript  imagesetters  as  well  as  some  other  laser 
imagesetters. 

Functions  include  screen-to-print  color  matching,  ink 
coverage  and  trap  control,  dot  gain  calibration  for  each 
process  color,  various  line  screens,  UCR  and  automatic 
GCR,  digital  unsharp  masking,  monotone  halftoning  from 
color  art,  automatic  RGB-to-CYMK  color  correction, 
cropping  and  sizing. 

Separation  time  for  all  four  colors  is  15  minutes.  Base 
price  was  put  at  approximately  $55,000. 

CYBERPUBLISHING  INC.,* New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
announced  availability  of  its  CyberChrome  36A  Desktop 
Color  Prepress  System,  based  on  the  company’s  new  36- 
bit  color  image  scanner,  with  maximum  resolution  of  4,000 
X  4,000  pixels  and  scanning  of  transparencies,  prints  and 
flat  art  from  35mm  to  20"  x  20",  as  well  as  three-dimen¬ 
sional  objects. 

The  company  says  global  sharpening  and  color  correc¬ 
tion  software  have  been  improved.  Software  for  automatic 
calibration,  preview,  cropping  and  scanning  to  disk  is  also 
included.  Improved  color  models  automatically  compen¬ 
sate  for  numerous  printing  variables.  The  workstation 
platform  was  upgraded  to  80386  processing.  Interfaces  can 
transfer  image  files  through  a  file  server  to  Macintoshes 
and  IBM  PCs  and  compatibles  and  will  merge  color  images 
with  Quark  Inc.’s  QuarkXPress  2.0  and  Aldus’s  Page- 
maker.  Optional  parallel  processing  CPUs  function  as 
dedicated  machines  for  automatic  batch  processing  of 
selected  CPU-intensive  tasks. 

ASTRAL  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.,  Londonderry, 
N.H.,  has  introduced  Picture  Publisher  image  editing  soft¬ 
ware  for  IBM  PS/2  and  PC  or  compatible  computers.  It 
will  be  marketed  by  Microtek  with  that  company’s  gray¬ 
scale  scanners. 

The  software  supports  gray-scale  editing  on  entry-level 
VGA-based  systems  running  Microsoft  Windows.  It 
accepts  images  from  gray-scale  scanners  supporting  TIFF 
and  allows  display  and  manipulation  of  up  to  256  gray 
levels.  Astral  Image  Cache  permits  use  of  pictures  of  any 
size  or  resolution,  regardless  of  system  memory. 

The  system  allows  contrast,  brightness,  highlight,  mid¬ 
tone  and  shadow  area  adjustment,  cloning,  opaquing, 
smoothing  and  sharpening,  multiple  image  assembly,  pro¬ 
portional  and  anamorphic  scaling,  cropping,  masking, 
rotation  and  mirroring. 

The  product  is  available  either  as  a  complete  package  or 
as  independently  functional  component  modules. 

ITEK  COLOUR  GRAPHrcS,  Cheltenham,  U.K., 
brought  out  its  new  220-S  input/output  scanner  with  LED 
exposure  source  for  lower-cost  electronic  dot  generation 
and  the  potential  for  faster  future  output. 

The  company  has  also  brought  out  a  PC-based  offline 
workstation  as  an  “optional  upgrade  path”  for  its  Kaleido¬ 
scope  tint-laying  system.  Linework  transferred  by  tape 
from  the  Kaleidoscope  is  colored  and  returned  for  output. 
A  RIP  card  interface  is  also  available  so  the  Kaleidoscope 
PC  can  accept  data  from  an  Apple  Macintosh  design 
program. 

The  310-1  stand-alone  input  scanner  is  part  of  a  new 
modular  system  of  scanners.  Itek  recently  showed  it  oper¬ 
ating  in  conjunction  with  a  Sun  workstation  and  Laser- 
comp  Monotype  imagesetter. 
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On  tha  first  job  he  ran  with  Microcolor  ink  control  auto-  Find  out  why  Doug  Dempsey  at  Delta  Web  Graphics 

mation,  Doug  Dempsey  of  Delta  Web  Graphics  realized  and  many  others  have  given  Microcolor  the  largest 

he’d  made  a  pretty  good  deal.  installed  product  base  of  its  kind. 

Because  with  Microcolor,  the  makeready  time  on  his  The  way  Doug  sees  it,  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  And 

Goss  Community  press  is  reduced,  and  color  consist-  with  Microcolor,  it’s  a  deal  that  just  keeps  getting  better, 

ency  is  significantly  improved.  He  provides  his  clients  Call  today  for  more  information,  a  demonstration,  or  for 

with  repeatable,  quality  printing,  while  substantially  cut-  the  Microcolor  dealer  nearest  you.  (408)  745-7745. 

ting  his  waste. 

Microcolor  is  a  proven  performer.  It  features  simple 
installation  and  modular  construction,  with  computer 
power  and  memory  that  use  English  commands. 

So  your  web  or  sheetfed  press  can  now  deliver  consis¬ 
tent  printing  with  a  fraction  of  the  waste.  You  improve  your  _ 

printing  quality  and  keep  your  margin.  It  WOFICS* 

Microcolor  is  a  trademark  of  Graphics  Microsystems.  Inc.  US  arnf  Foreign  Patents  PerKiing. 


microcolor 

Ink  Control  Automation. 


Changing  photos 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Coffeen,  for  example,  said  pres¬ 
sures  to  display  color  definitely  hurt 
the  paper. 

“There  was  a  time  five  or  six  years 
ago  when  the  mandate  went  out  to 
have  color  on  the  front  page  every 
day.  We  ran  some  horrendous  stuff,” 
he  said. 

The  paper  eventually  caught  its 
balance,  Coffeen  said,  and  stopped 
picking  “photos  because  of  their 
color  content.” 

Ironically,  though,  when  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  new  printing  presses  came  on 
line  about  a  year-and-a-half  ago  — 
dramatically  increasing  color 
reproduction  —  the  paper  briefly 
went  back  to  bad  habits. 

“We  had  a  time  when  we  were 
doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  studio 
shots  because  it  was  a  chance  to  show 
off  what  we  could  do  with  the  new 
presses. 

“We’ve  pretty  much  hardened  that 
edge  overall  now,  though,”  Coffeen 
said. 


than  all  of  Massachusetts  —  trans¬ 
mitting  images  or  getting  film  physi¬ 
cally  back  to  the  paper  is  a  big  con¬ 
cern,  too. 

“We’ve  processed  [color  film]  in 
small  planes,  in  bathrooms,  in  kitch¬ 
ens,  that’s  just  how  you  have  to  do 
it,”  interim  photo  chief  Coffeen  said. 

Both  papers  say  these  kinds  of 
dramatics  don’t  affect  their  photo 
selection. 

“If  we  can’t  get  a  good  shot  in 
color,  we’ll  run  it  in  black  and  white, 
even  though  our  reputation  is  for 
color,”  St.  Petersburg’s  Small  said. 
“We’re  not  proud.” 

That  kind  of  effort  is  one  reason  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  Jack  Corn,  dismisses  those 
who  blame  technology  for  the  change 
in  newspaper  photos. 

“That’s  an  excuse  —  not  a  rea¬ 
son,”  he  said. 

Say  ‘Cheese’ 

Often  it  is  precisely  in  trying  to  get 
the  “best”  shot  that  newspapers 
retreat  from  documentary-style 
photographs. 

Technology  surely  plays  a  role 
here,  too. 

After  all,  studio  shots  will  look  the 


“There  are  more  overview-type  stories  than  we  had 
eight,  nine  or  10  years  ago.  A  iot  of  the  stories  now 
have  a  more  abstract  theme . . .  and  are  stories  that 
iend  themseives  better  to  artwork  or  photo-illustration.’ 


Across  Tampa  Bay,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  similarly  says  it  runs  more 
hard  news  photos  on  its  front  page. 

“Our  first  choice  for  the  cover  is  a 
news  photo  that  goes  with  a  good 
story  or  [tells]  a  good  story,”  photo 
editor  Steve  Small  said. 

Increasingly,  the  newspaper  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  local  color  photos  on  the 
front  page,  he  added. 

“If  we  can’t  get  either  of  those, 
then  we  fall  back  to  the  sunsets  and 
the  kids,”  Small  said. 

Both  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Tampa  Tribune  photo  chiefs  say  their 
staffs  have  learned  to  shoot  candid 
color  even  under  poor  conditions. 

The  Times,  for  example,  sends  its 
photographers  out  with  artificial  light 
equipment  and  sometimes  switches 
from  color  transparencies  to  color 
negatives  for  greater  speed. 

To  ensure  the  best  shots,  both  go  to 
great  lengths  to  get  film  back  to  the 
paper. 

During  Hurricane  Gilbert,  the 
Times  sent  a  Lear  jet  to  retrieve  film 
from  a  photographer  in  Cancun. 

Because  the  Tampa  Tribune’s  cir¬ 
culation  area  is  so  huge  —  one  of  its 
prime  counties,  Polk  County,  is  larger 


best  in  a  newspaper.  Even  papers 
with  notoriously  poor  color  capabili¬ 
ties  have  turned  out  very  good  fashion 
and  food  shots  for  years. 

But  a  wide  range  of  journalistic 
considerations  probably  play  an  even 
more  important  part. 

Consider,  for  example,  who  picks 
photos  now. 

“You  used  to  have  just  the  staff 
photographers  and  a  photo  editor,” 
said  Bill  Kuykendall,  a  photojournal¬ 
ism  professor  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

“Now  you  have  art  directors  and 
creative  directors  and  graphic  design, 
people  and  page  design  editors.  The 
balance  of  power  and  dynamics  of 
how  these  groups  interact  with  each 
other  has  a  life  of  its  own  —  and  it’s 
something  we  are  just  beginning  to 
understand,”  professor  Kuykendall 
said. 

Consider,  too,  just  what  kind  of 
stories  photographers  are  called  upon 
to  illustrate. 

“I  think  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  kind  of  stories  we’re  doing  these 
days,”  said  the  Mercury  News’ 
Elsert. 

“There  are  more  overview-type 


stories  than  we  had  eight,  nine  or  10 
years  ago.  A  lot  of  the  stories  now 
have  a  more  abstract  theme  .  .  .  and 
are  stories  that  lend  themselves  better 
to  artwork  or  photo-illustration.” 

A  good  example  was  the  recent 
three-part  series  on  fashion  that  Long 
Island  Newsday  introduced  on  a  Sun¬ 
day.  The  first  article  discussed  how 
women  have  rejected  many  recent 
fashion  dictates. 

To  illustrate  the  story  on  its  front 
page  —  “which  we  consider  our  bill¬ 
board,”  as  photo  editor/chief  Jim 
Dooley  says  —  the  tabloid  set  up  a 
department  store  dressing  room  in  its 
studio  and  posed  a  model  looking  dis¬ 
gusted  and  standing  in  a  heap  of 
rejected  clothes. 

“It’s  not  traditional  photojournal¬ 
ism.  It’s  more  out  of  the  tradition  of 
magazine  covers,”  Dooley  said. 

Newsday  is  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of 
that  approach,  Dooley  added. 

That  particular  photo  was  labeled 
inside  as  a  “photo-illustration”  with  a 
caption  that  said  a  “model  poses” 
with  clothes. 

“We  don’t  do  photo-illustrations 
every  day,”  Dooley  said,  “and  when 
we  do  do  them  we  bring  everybody 
together,  by  which  I  mean  the  editor, 
the  art  director,  the  design  people,  the 
reporters. 

“So  you  don’t  have  one  art  director 
saying.  This  is  what  1  want  to  do,’ 
and  later  we  have  to  say,  ‘Well,  that’s 
unethical.’  ” 

Photographic  proof? 

Many  newspapers  are  instituting 
the  same  kinds  of  safeguards. 

At  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel,  for  example,  creative  director 
George  Benge  has  just  completed 
work  on  a  new  stylebook  that  covers 
ethical  considerations  of  photogra¬ 
phy. 

“It’s  important  as  these  technolo¬ 
gies  come  along  that  you  write  down 
the  rules,  as  we  are  here,  to  counter 
their  temptations,”  he  said. 

Yet  the  rules  differ  from  newspaper 
to  newspaper. 

Benge,  for  instance,  says  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  doesn’t  label  posed  “envi¬ 
ronmental  portraits”  as  photo¬ 
illustrations  because  it  believes  read¬ 
ers  are  sophisticated  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  they  are  not  candids. 

“To  label  it  as  a  photo-illustration 
would  be  almost  an  insult  to  their 
intelligence,”  he  said. 

Similarly,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  requires  a  cutline  labeling  all 
photo-illustrations  —  but  it  also  uses 
visual  cues  to  tell  the  reader  what  is  or 
is  not  a  photo-illustration. 

“We  want  them  to  look  like  they 
are  not  real  situations,”  said  senior 
picture  editor  Sandra  Elsert.  “There 
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has  to  be  something  in  the  picture  that 
tells  you  this  is  not  a  real  situation, 
whether  it’s  an  exaggerated  facial 
expression  or  something  that  defies 
the  laws  of  nature.” 

Most  of  the  Mercury  News’  photo¬ 
illustrations  run  with  feature  stories, 
although  the  paper  has  “dallied 
around  the  edge  of  news  a  couple  of 
times,”  Elsert  said,  with  illustrations 
used  with  business  or  sports  stories. 

Some  editors  are  uneasy  with  the 
idea  of  creating  the  unreal  to  illustrate 
features,  let  alone  the  news. 

“1  think  there  is  a  great  danger  in 
that,”  said  Chicago  Tribune  director 
of  photography  Jack  Corn. 

“These  are  situations  that  aren’t 
real,  are  not  meant  to  be  real,  and  so 
the  photographer  makes  it  happen.” 

It  is  a  trend  that  newspapers  picked 
up  from  advertising.  Corn  argues,  and 
it  has  become  so  overused  that  ads  are 
now  the  ones  returning  to  a  documen¬ 
tary  style,  he  says. 

Interestingly,  USA  Today,  which 
some  photographers  pointed  to  as  a 
bad  influence  on  photography,  never 
uses  photo-illustrations. 

“We  don’t  have  a  studio  —  that’s 
one  big  reason,”  managing  editor 
graphics/photography  Richard  Curtis 
said. 

“The  other  reason  is  that  we  don’t 
have  a  lot  of  staff  photographers.  A 
lot  of  people  don’t  realize  that,  but  we 
get  most  of  our  photos  from  free¬ 
lancers.” 

(The  newspaper  has  about  250  to 
300  free-lancers  it  uses  “regularly” 
and  another  200  it  uses  infrequently, 
Curtis  said.  By  contrast,  the  paper 
carries  just  six  photographers.  On  a 
recent  day  with  four  at  the  Summer 
Olympics  and  two  at  the  space  shuttle 
launch,  there  was  literally  no  one  in 
the  office  to  take  an  assignment.) 

Keeping  the  faith 

If  newspaper  photographers  have 
been  critical  of  the  excesses  in  color 
photography  in  the  past,  they  are  also 
increasingly  hopeful  that  they  are 
changing. 

One  reason  is  that  they  have  gone 
through  a  kind  of  collective  examina¬ 
tion  of  conscience,  and  they  are  more 
skeptical  about  color  now. 

“Color  is  something  readers 
demand,  and  it  is  more  interesting,  it 
has  more  punch,”  said  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News’  Elsert. 

“But  it’s  also  difficult  to  do  in  all 
situations.  Color  can  make  some  situ¬ 
ations  look  too  pretty.” 

At  Newsday,  photo  editor/chief 
Jim  Dooley  argues  that  newspaper 
photography’s  golden  age  is  right 
now. 

“Newspaper  photojournalism  is  in 
its  heyday,”  he  said.  “It’s  going 


through  a  tremendous  renewal. 

“Once  magazine  photographer  was 
where  it  was  at,  then  free-lancers.  But 
the  magazines  have  cut  back  eco¬ 
nomically  and  no  longer  carry  as 
many  full-time,  permanent  photogra¬ 
phers  on  staff. 

“And  free-lancers  are  dwindling 
down.  The  only  place  1  find  serious 
photography  being  done  every  day  is 
in  American  newspapers.  We  are 
sending  people  to  cover  wars,  to 
cover  the  big  stories,”  Dooley  said. 

As  he  spoke,  the  newspaper  had 


two  photographers  at  the  Korean 
Olympic  Games,  one  at  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral,  one  in  New  York  City  and  one  at 
a  suburban  Long  Island  bureau. 

University  of  Missouri  professor 
Bill  Kuykendall  sees  the  same  kind  of 
renaissance. 

“I  think  there  has  been  a  rebirth  of 
interest  in  candid  .  .  .  photo¬ 
journalism,”  he  said. 

The  school  has  certainly  pushed  for 
it,  he  said. 

“I’m  one  .  .  .  who  argues  that 
documentary  photography  is  the 


Bird  photo 

(Continued  from  page  26P) 


between  Chicago  and  New  York  in 
1932  and  the  first  international 
radiotypewriter  service,  from 
Havana  to  New  York,  the  next  year. 
The  inventor  worked  as  an  engineer 
with  International  News  Service  and 
Hearst  radio  interests,  and  was 
named  chief  engineer  for  an  FCC 
investigation  of  AT&T. 


Value 

(Continued  from  page  I3P} 


which  serve  only  a  modestly 
increased  total  circulation  neverthe¬ 
less  now  consume  309f  more  news¬ 
print. 

He  said  savings  have  been  invested 
in  larger  news  holes,  a  great  increase 
in  color  press  capacity  and  bigger  edi¬ 
torial,  marketing,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments. 


healthiest  form  of  journalism  because 
it  makes  you  confront  your  consti¬ 
tuency,  it  gets  you  out  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  imitative,” 
Kuykendall  said. 

“Florida  newspapers  are  notorious 
for  sunsets  and  sailboats,  but  I  don’t 
think  that  works  anymore,”  says  J. 
Bruce  Baumann,  assistant  managing 
editor/graphics  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  which  does  not  run  ROP  color. 

“You  can  only  bullshit  the  reader 
for  so  long,”  he  added.  “It  takes  valu¬ 
able  space  and  time  —  and  we’re 


fighting  for  their  time.” 

At  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  photographer  Gary  Chap¬ 
man  concedes  he  is  worried  what 
might  happen  when  the  Gannett- 
owned  paper  goes  to  daily  color, 
which  is  expected  in  about  four  years. 

“Things  that  can  be  done  journalis¬ 
tically  we  still  do  journalistically,  and 
I’m  wondering  if  that  is  going  to 
change,”  he  said. 

“I’m  hoping  it  won’t  change.  I’m 
hoping  that  there  is  such  a  high  jour¬ 
nalistic  tradition  here  that  it  won’t 
change  —  that’s  my  hope.” 


Processing 

(Continued  from  page  3 IP) 


their  way  into  newspapers,  Iverson 
said  he  thinks  the  industry  will 
change. 

At  his  own  paper  he  expects  to 
“use  an  awful  lot  more”  of  the  3200- 
speed  film  once  the  Satfax  and  picture 
desk  are  in.  “I  think  we  can  go  back  to 
more  enterprise  art  that’s  a  low-light 
situation,  more  spontaneous  art,”  he 
remarked. 

“With  transparency  film  it  seems 
like  we’re  always  hauling  around  por¬ 
table  light  systems.” 

Imagitex  adds 
staff  at 
two  locations 

Imagitex  announced  that  it  has 
enlarged  the  staff  at  its  California 
(Irvine)  and  St.  Louis  sales  offices. 

Ruth  Campbell  has  also  joined  the 
St.  Louis  office  as  a  system  consul¬ 
tant. 


But  some  editors  are  uneasy  with  the  idea  of  creating 
the  unreal  to  illustrate  features,  let  alone  the  news. 

“I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  in  that,”  said  Chicago 
Tribune  director  of  photography  Jack  Corn. 
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New  cameras 

(Continued  from  page  4P) 

advanced  mode,  Speedlights  offer  a 
choice  of  program,  shutter  priority  or 
aperture  priority  autoexposure.  Flash 
sync  is  l/250th  second  on  the  620  (1/ 
4000  max.  shutter  speed)  and  l/125th 
second  on  the  650  ( 1  /2000  max  shutter 
speed). 

Center-weighted  metering  can  be 
chosen,  or  standard  six-zone  evalua¬ 
tive  metering  can  be  used.  The  latter 
employs  an  algorithm  using  thou¬ 
sands  of  stored  exposure  possibili¬ 
ties. 

EOS  also  provides  three-frames- 
per-second  motor  drive,  depth-of- 
field  preview,  information  reporting 
atop  the  camera  and  within  the 
viewfinder,  optional  time-and-date 
and  data-storage  technical  data 
backs,  automatic  loading,  winding 
and  rewinding,  as  well  as  manual/ 
automatic  ISO  setting  for  DX-coded 
film.  High-tech  is  standard:  Like  cen¬ 
ter-weighted  metering,  manual 
rewind  must  be  activated  by  a  button. 

EOS  models  750  and  850  were 
released  last  fall  with  much  the  same 
features  but  at  less  than  half  the  prices 
of  the  620  and  650.  (The  850  is  the 
smallest  and  lightest  EOS  camera.) 
They  feature  the  same  lenses,  evalua¬ 
tive  metering,  automatic  DX-coded 
film-speed  setting,  programmed  auto¬ 
exposure  and  depth-of-field  AE  mode 
for  determining  sharp  focus  area  and 
manual  or  one-shot  autofocusing.  A 
new  prewind  system  fully  advances 
film  once  the  back  is  closed,  then 
rewinds  it  into  the  canister  as  each 
exposure  is  made.  The  bodies  are 
glass-filled  polycarbonate  resin. 

Shutter  speeds  for  both  models 
range  from  1/2000  to  two  seconds  in 
'/s-step  increments.  Maximum  shut¬ 
ter-flash  sync  speed  is  1/125  second. 

The  750  is  the  only  EOS  equipped 
with  a  flash.  A  switchable  automatic 
flash  pops  up  in  low  light  or  back¬ 
lighting.  It  can  also  be  ordered  in  the 
data  back  version  for  date  or  time 
imprint.  Like  the  850,  it  accepts  the 
small  dedicated  160E  speedlight.  All 
EOS  models  can  use  300EZ  and 
420EZ  dedicated  electronic  flashes 
for  advanced  TTL  automatic  flash 
operation  for  balancing  subject  and 
background  exposure. 

Since  completing  its  Maxxum  prod¬ 
uct  line,  Minolta  entered  the  intelli¬ 
gent  camera  market  with  its  3000i 
and,  more  recently,  the  7000i.  Auto¬ 
focus  is  reportedly  sensitive  to  an  EV 
0  light  level  and  is  aided  by  its  own 
beam  at  very  low  levels.  While  the 


focus  locks  on  still  subjects,  a  micro¬ 
processor  analyzes  moving  subjects 
to  determine  an  exact  focus  when  the 
shutter  opens,  compensating  for  mir¬ 
ror-in-motion  time. 

Like  other  cameras,  the  7000i 
offers  both  spot  and  multiple-sample 
metering.  Manual  focusing  yields 
center-weighted  metering  and  flash 
shots  can  employ  separate  metering. 
Exposures  can  be  aperture-  or  shut¬ 
ter-priority,  set  to  programmed  auto¬ 
matic  (by  lens  choice)  or  manual. 
Indicators  show  correct  manual  set¬ 
tings. 

Settings  are  shown  atop  the  camera 
and  in  the  viewfinder.  The  motor  can 
move  the  film  at  three-frames-per- 
second  and  all  film-handling  functions 
are  automatic.  Options  include  auto¬ 
matic  bracketing. 

St.  Louis  P-D 
buys  Scitex 
color  system 

Scitex  America  Corp.  announced 
the  sale  of  a  Response  electronic 
color  pre-press  system  to  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (which  began 
running  color  comics  as  early  as 
1935). 

The  system  includes  a  flatbed 
Smart  Scanner  for  negative  and  posi¬ 
tive  transparencies,  a  Softproof  pre/- 
post-scan  workstation,  a  Rightouch 
retouching  workstation,  an  Assembler 
page  assembly  workstation,  a  Ray- 
star  II/S  flatbed  color  imagesetter  for 
linework  input  and  separations  out¬ 
put,  and  the  Handshake  multivendor 
interfacing  package,  which  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  technology  director  Bob  Holt 
said  would  create  an  interface  to  the 
front-end  text  and  output  systems. 

Bach  gets  new 
DS  America  post 

DS  America  named  Glenn  D.  Bach 
as  scanner  project  manager,  with 
responsibility  for  North  American 
sales  support  and  product  manage¬ 
ment  for  color  scanners  and  related 
equipment. 

Fink  joins  Quark 

Quark  Inc.  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Raymond  Fink  to  the  post  of 
development  vice  president. 

Before  joining  Quark,  Fink  had 
been  research  and  development  vice 
president  and  developer  of  CD-ROM 
systems  at  Information  Handling  Ser¬ 
vices,  microfilm  republisher  of  tech¬ 
nical  information. 


Fuji  names 
sales  execs 

Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.  Inc. 
announced  appointment  of  Sam 
Crowther  and  Sam  Moore  as  Western 
and  Eastern  district  sales  managers, 
respectively,  for  Fuji  Minilabs,  with 
responsibility  for  field  sales  manage¬ 
ment  and  major  account  develop¬ 
ment. 

Crowther,  based  in  Carson,  Calif., 
formerly  with  Technicolor  and  Gre- 
tag/CX,  earlier  served  as  Minilabs 
product  manager  and  as  national 
accounts  manager. 

Atlanta-based  Moore  formerly  held 
a  comparable  sales  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  National  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems. 

In  other  appointments,  Tim  Root 
was  named  Midwest  district  sales 
manager  for  Fuji  graphic  arts  film  and 
color-proofing  products,  and  Steve 
Bennett  assumed  the  post  of  Western 
region  Scanart  specialist,  responsible 
for  promotion  of  the  Scanart  line  of 
monotone  flatbed  scanners. 

Letraset  software 
to  be  used  in 
Apple  Scanner 

Letraset  has  announced  that  its 
ImageStudio  software  will  be  bundled 
with  the  new  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
Apple  Scanner. 

The  applications  software  provides 
gray  level  paint  and  image  enhance¬ 
ment  capabilities  for  the  Macintosh. 

The  company  also  announced  that 
it  will  soon  offer  separate  modules  of 
special  image  effects  as  optipnal  add¬ 
on  software  packages  affording 
ImageStudio  users  new  capabilities. 

Pinneo  wins 
photo  award 

Joanna  Pinneo  shared  first  place 
with  portrait  and  fine-art  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  Top  Forty  contest  at  the 
Third  International  Photography 
Congress  in  Rockport,  Me. 

Winners,  who  each  received  a  case 
of  the  Kodak  film  of  their  choice, 
submitted  portfolios  consisting  pre¬ 
dominantly  of  works  in  black  and 
white.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  spon¬ 
sored  the  weeklong  congress. 

Pinneo’s  pictures  were  primarily 
photographed  in  foreign  countries 
while  on  assignment  for  Commission 
magazine. 
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mformatioo  contact  our  customer : 


Fuji  Introduces  Glorious 
Black  And  White. 


Suddenly,  black  and  white  are 
the  most  beautiful  colors  In  the 
world.  Thanks  to  Fuji’s  new 
Neopan  400  Professional  Film. 

Never  before  has  a  black  and 
white  high-speed  film  delivered 
such  sharpness,  such  clarity, 
such  extremely  fine  grain. 

Its  blacks  are  deep  and  rich. 

Its  whites  are  pure.  Its  tonal 
gradations  are  incredibly  smooth. 
Even  In  low-light  situations. 


How  did  Fuji  do  it?  With  a 
revoiutionary  high-efficiency 
light-absorption  process  that  can 
capture  even  the  fastest  images. 
A  process  that  comes  from  more 
than  50  years  of  fiim  technology. 

Not  only  is  Neopan  400  fast, 
it’s  versatile.  Its  push-processing 
capabilities  allow  it  to  be  used 
in  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 

So  pick  up  a  roll.  Or  better  yet, 
try  our  convenient  20-canlster 


Come  see  new  Neopan  1600  at  Prolab  88  Booth  #621. 


Pro  Pack.  (You’ll  only  have  1  box 
to  open  instead  of  20.) 

Fuji  Neopan  400  Professional 
Film.  It’s  the  world’s  most  color¬ 
ful  black  and  white  film. 


still  video 

(Continued  from  page  I  OP) 
lion’s  newsletter. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  convention, 
Foss  used  Canon’s  top-of-the-line 
still  video  model,  the  RC760,  with  a 
frame  mode  that  records  25  images 
per  disc  with  a  resolution  of  600,000 
pixels.  (A  field  mode,  with  lower 
resolution  records  50  images. 

“We  needed  one  picture  of 
[Jefferson  City  Mayor  Louise 
Gardner]  in  her  role  as  a  delegate, 
which  I  hoped  to  get  during  the 
upcoming  flurry  of  nominating 
speeches,”  Foss  wrote. 


reporter  said. 

In  addition,  the  strap  “attaches 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  shutter 
release,  and  occasionally  became  a 
nuisance.” 

If  Foss  had  to  keep  resolution  fac¬ 
tors  in  mind,  still  video  did  have  the 
advantage  of  compactness  and  light¬ 
ness. 

“[During]  the  week,  1  stowed  the 
traditional  [photographic]  gear  and 
used  only  one  still  video  camera  body 
and  lens,  with  a  fanny  pack  containing 
the  other  SV  lens  and  discs,  and  my 
microcassette  recorder  and  note¬ 
book,”  Foss  wrote. 

“Still  video  will  be  a  godsend  to 
photographers  who  are  tired  of  being 
packmules,”  he  added. 


The  still  video  experiment  was  such  a  success  at 
New  Orleans  that  the  Columbia  Missourian  hopes  to 
begin  using  it  on  a  weekly  basis,  said 
photojournalism  sequence  head  Bill  Kuykendall. 


“Just  past  8:30  p.m..  Bob  Dole  of 
Kansas  .  .  .  took  the  podium  to  a 
standing  ovation.  The  mayor,  waving 
a  small  American  flag,  joined  the 
crowd  in  a  rousing  welcome.  Strug¬ 
gling  to  hold  my  position  as  other 
media  types  fought  for  their  own 
space,  I  was  exposing  at  1/60  at  f/ 
1.4  —  not  quite  as  fast  as  1  would 
have  liked.  I  could  have  boosted  the 
‘film  speed’  by  up  to  four  stops  but 
chose,  rather,  to  stay  with  maximum 
resolution,”  he  wrote. 

Focusing  a  still  video  camera  is  also 
a  challenge,  Foss  said. 

For  someone  used  to  ground  glass 
focusing  screens,  he  said,  the  still 
video  camera’s  small  split-screen 
image  is  awkward,  particularly  when 
following  a  moving  subject.  The  small 
size  of  the  screen  is  particularly  a 
problem  for  eyeglass  wearers,  the 


During  the  convention,  Foss  took 
his  images  for  previewing  and  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Hyatt  Regency  media 
center,  where  Canon  had  a  transmit¬ 
ting  station. 

“Using  a  $23,000  Canon  transmit¬ 
ter,  [Canon  technician  Robert].  Jones 
and  I  previewed  my  exposed  discs  on 
the  unit’s  built-in  monitor  and 
selected  .  .  .  frames  to  transmit.  In 
Columbia,  [photojournalism 
sequence  head]  Bill  Kuykendall  and 
photojournalism  students  Barry  Tice 
and  Lisa  Powell  stood  by  to  receive 
the  .  .  .  images,”  Foss  wrote. 

In  the  tranmissions,  Jones  would 
adjust  the  gamma  settings  on  the 
transceiver  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  overall  contrast  and  brightness. 

“We  could  only  alter  across  the  full 
tonal  range  —  there  is  no  equivalent 
to  burning  and  dodging  to  selectively 


lighten  or  darken  images,”  Foss  wrote. 

Transmission  itself  took  about 
eight  minutes  per  frame  from  New 
Orleans  to  Columbia,  where  images 
emerged  from  the  Unifax  machine  as 
3'/2-by-5'/2-inch  paper  copies. 

“Examining  images  on  the  trans¬ 
ceiver’s  small  monitor  becomes 
easier  with  practice,  even  viewing  the 
vertical  frames  which  appear  side¬ 
ways,”  Foss  wrote.  “It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  judge  the  sharpness  and  detail 
than  with  film,  but  quite  possible.” 

The  advantages  of  still  video 
became  ever  more  apparent,  Foss 
said,  as  the  convention  progressed. 

“Often  1  encountered  photogra¬ 
phers  rushing  from  the  arena  to  their 
darkrooms  —  some  many  blocks 
away  from  the  [Superdome]  —  to 
process,  print  and  transmit,”  he  wrote. 

By  contrast,  “Still  video  allowed 
me  to  shoot  up  to  the  deadline,  even 
beyond,  knowing  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  before  I  could  have  an 
image  back  in  the  newsroom.  Had  1 
chosen  to,  1  could  literally  have  sent 
the  images  by  phone  directly  from  the 
convention  floor.” 

The  still  video  experiment  was  such 
a  success  at  New  Orleans  that  the 
Columbia  Missourian  hopes  to  begin 
using  it  on  a  weekly  basis,  said  photo¬ 
journalism  sequence  head  Bill  Kuy¬ 
kendall. 

“We  see  this  technology  as  serving 
not  just  larger  daily  papers  that  are 
seeking  every  ounce  of  competitive 
advantage,  but  small  dailies  and 
weeklies  that  can  achieve  a  significant 
improvement  in  quality,  consistency 
and  efficiency  by  using  still  video,” 
Kuykendall  said. 

Over  the  long  term,  Foss  says,  still ' 
video  has  an  even  bigger  future.  By 
the  1992  political  conventions,  he 
said,  SV  will  be  commonplace. 

“George  Bush  went  to  New 
Orleans  to  talk  about  the  future,” 
Foss  wrote  recently.  “I  went  there  to 
experience  it.” 


Still  video  —  still  in  the  experimental  stage 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

As  the  Columbia  Missourian's 
experience  shows,  still  video  holds  a 
fascination  for  newspapers  no  matter 
what  their  size. 

Newspapers  have  used  still  video 
to  photograph  both  political  conven¬ 
tions  and  the  Olympic  Games  in  Seoul 
this  summer. 

Yet  still  video  remains  in  exper¬ 
imentation,  with  resolution  problems 
continuing  to  slow  any  widespread 
adoption. 


Vendors  now  say  frankly  —  if 
privately  —  that  they  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  some  of  this  frustration  by 
overselling  the  technology. 

“Personally,  I  think  there  were 
excessively  high  expectations  for  the 
technology  in  the  early  1980s,”  one 
executive,  who  insisted  on  anonym¬ 
ity,  said. 

“Part  of  that  was  our  own  fault,” 
the  executive  continued,  “and  part 
was  the  newspaper  industry  expect¬ 
ing  a  big  chunk  of  gold  to  fall  on  their 
table.” 


Vendors  expected  newspapers  to 
be  a  big  market  for  their  speedy  still 
video  systems,  while  newspapers 
clearly  expected  greater  progress  in 
resolution. 

That  may  be  changing. 

A  big  problem  has  been  that  from 
the  very  start,  still  video  had  fairly 
modest  standards  for  resolution. 

The  still  video  industry’s  stan- 
dards-setting  group,  taken  from  the  43 
vendors  involved  in  electronic  still 
video,  originally  decided  on  using  a 
carrier  band  that  was  the  same  width 
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as  the  original  Betamax  video  stan¬ 
dard.  That  was  not  a  poor-quality 
band  —  certainly  it  was  a  better- 
quality  band  than  the  VHS  carrier 
band  —  but  it  has  limitations  for 
newspaper  photography. 

SV  cameras  typically  reproduce 
images  in  the  range  of  300  to  350  lines 
per  inch. 

Now  the  same  standards  group  is 
adopting  the  so-called  Hi-band  speci¬ 
fication  that  will  result  in  horizontal 
resolutions  in  excess  of  500  lines  per 
inch. 

Stephen  Burke,  a  spokesman  for 
one  major  still  video  vendor,  Sony, 
said  there  are  other  techniques  that 
can  be  borrowed  from  the  Betacam 
and  Betacam  SP  technologies,  such 
as  improving  the  charge-coupled 
device  (CCD)  image-sensing  chip  or 
including  two  in  cameras. 

Competition  promises  to  make 
improvements  fairly  rapid,  too. 
Though  Canon  and  Sony  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  the  the  most  active  in  still 
video  for  newspaper  use,  such  big 
players  as  Eastman  Kodak,  Nikon 
and  Konica  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
technology. 


“I  will  not  make  the  claim  that  still 
video  will  replace  traditional  film  pho- 
tography,”  Burke  said.  “I  will, 
though,  make  the  claim  that  they  are 
complementary.  When  time  is  of  the 
essence,  still  video  cameras  will 
increase  the  flexibility  of 


Today’s  Virginia  headquarters. 

“By  9:27  it  was  in  [Virginia]  and 
they  were  doing  separations  from  the 
hard  copy,  and  it  made  it  on  to  the 
front  page,”  Sony’s  Burke  said. 

Still  video’s  speed  alone  can  be  be 
an  advantage  in  other  ways,  too. 


“I  will  not  make  the  claim  that  still  video  will  replace 
traditional  film  photography,”  Burke  said.  “I  will, 
though,  make  the  claim  that  they  are  complementary. 
When  time  is  of  the  essence,  still  video  cameras  will 
increase  the  flexibility  of  [photogaphers  and  editors].” 


[photogaphers  and  editors].” 

A  recent  famous  case  in  point  is  the 
shot  of  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  and  his 
nephew  John,  taken  at  this  year’s 
Democratic  Party  Convention  by  a 
USA  Today  photographer  using  a 
Canon  RC-760  still  video  camera. 

The  shot  was  snapped  at  9:07  —  53 
minutes  before  the  paper’s  10  p.m. 
photo  deadline.  It  was  transmitted 
over  Sony’s  SFU-1000  still  video 
frame  transceiver  and  printed  out  on 
the  Sony  Mavigraph  printer  in  USA 


During  this  year’s  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Olympic  Games,  for  example. 
Time  magazine  found  good  use  for  a 
Sony  still  video  transceiver  and 
printer  without  the  camera. 

Employing  a  Crosfield  system. 
Time  photojournalists  transferred 
their  35mm  shots  to  video  and  trans¬ 
mitted  them  for  use  in  laying  out 
pages. 

“Prior  to  that,  they  had  to  describe 
the  photos  over  the  phone,”  Burke 
said. 


(k!  the  photo  supply  sUe  ...... 


SCITEX  AMERICA  CORP.,  Bedford,  Mass.,  recently 
released  its  Dolev  high-resolution  desktop  imagesetter  for 
production  of  separation  films  in  a  single  pass  in  less  than 
three  minutes.  It  functions  as  a  high-volume  output  from 
the  Scitex  Response  color  prepress  system  and,  through 
Handshake  interfaces,  from  several  other  prepress  and 
desktop  systems. 

The  daylight-operating,  compact  Dolev  has  an  exposure 
area  of  14"  x  19'/2'‘,  automatic  film  feeding  and  unloading, 
preset  specification  for  film  linearization,  screen  parame¬ 
ters,  page  size,  emulsion  and  chemistry,  and  optional  on¬ 
line  processing. 

Scitex  has  also  configured  its  Response  system  as  mod¬ 
ular,  dedicated  workstations  for  distributed  production, 
allowing  specific  processing  steps  to  be  efficiently  per¬ 
formed  by  those  most  suited  to  the  tasks. 

Networked  workstations  can  consist  of  the  Visionary 
for  page  design-layout,  a  flatbed,  CCD-array  Smart  Scan¬ 
ner  for  color  input,  Softproof  Viewer  for  pre-  and  postscan 
functions,  retouching  on  a  Rightouch,  color  page  makeup 
on  an  Imager  III,  Assembler  for  page  assembly,  the  Dolev 
imagesetter  and  a  Raystar  II/S  flatbed  color  imagesetter 
with  optional  scanner. 


POLYCHROME  CORP.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  has  two  new 
Poly-Quick  matte-surfaced  daylight  films  available: 
DCM4  contacting  and  DDM4  for  duplicating.  Polychrome 
says  the  matte  surface  gives  faster,  even  drawdown  and 
release  useful  in  step-and-repeat  applications  with  heat 
and  pressure.  Both  are  said  to  be  well-suited  for  exposure 
of  smooth  photopolymer  relief  plates. 

The  films  are  designed  for  yellow  and  some  white  light¬ 
ing  outside  the  darkroom  when  visibility  is  important. 


They  will  expose  in  most  standard  plate  or  proofing  expo¬ 
sure  units  and  process  in  lith  and  rapid-access  as  well  as  in 
trays.  The  optically  transparent  base  is  .004"  dimension- 
ally  stable  polyester.  Various  sheet  and  roll  sizes  are 
available. 

*  *  * 

DS  AMERICA,  Rolling  Meadows,  111.,  has  unveiled  a 
line  of  1,800  contact  screens  for  premium  and  standard 
rapid-access  films,  lith  films  and  diffusion  transfer.  The 
screens  are  manufactured  from  the  company’s  own  glass 
screens  to  insure  consistency. 

Positive  and  negative  gray  and  magenta  screens  of  55  to 
300  rulings  per  inch  are  offered  with  square  or  elliptical 
dots  and  special-effect  patterns  in  straight  line,  circle  and 
mezzotint.  They  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
company’s  reusable  Gradation  Masters  for  continuous- 
tone  patterns. 

Dimensions  range  from  8"  x  10"  to  30"  x  30"  and  come  in 
duotone,  three-color  and  four-color  sets. 

*  ♦  * 

LOGETRONICS  CORP.,  Springfield,  Va.,  now  offers 
the  VS- 1000,  a  video  scaling  system  designed  to  boost 
production  of  separations  from  scanners  and  color  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  systems  through  accurate  sizing,  horizon- 
ing  and  cropping  of  color  transparencies  and  reflective  art. 

Its  autofocus  CCD  camera  and  high-resolution  monitor 
provide  convenient  viewing.  A  single  lens  is  used  regard¬ 
less  of  transparency  size.  The  system  is  based  on  a  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Vectra  PC  with  software  that  leads  users 
through  sizing.  Precision  plot  onto  scanner  mounting  film 
includes  image  name  and  size-change  percentage,  mount¬ 
ing  reference  border  for  rotation  and  horizon,  crop  marks 
and  scanner  starting  point. 
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fies  such  likely  locations  as  dry  clean¬ 
ers  and  amusement  parks. 

The  new  Kodak  product  offers  5"  x 
7"  enlargements,  replenishment  for 
paper  processing  and  a  software- 
driven  accessory  to  separate  orders 
with  plastic  cards.  The  upgrades  can 
be  purchased  as  add-ons  to  existing 
system  20s. 

While  the  Kodak  machine  occupies 
24  square  feet,  the  Fuji  sits  on  slightly 
less  than  half  that  space. 

The  20E  has  a  built-in  densitometer 
for  automatic  color  balancing  and 
process  diagnostics.  It  has  a  keyboard 
and  uses  an  80-character  LCD  display 
as  a  guide  to  setup,  testing  and 
mixing. 

The  Minilab  23  processes  140  8"  x 
10"  (6"  X  8'/2"  images)  per  hour,  with  an 
enlarging  system  that  uses  a  video 
display  for  custom  cropping.  It  fea¬ 
tures  an  automatic  negative  carrier 
for  unattended  operation,  an 
improved  scanner,  memory  card  and 
semiautomatic  paper  loading. 

The  negative  carrier  uses  a  DX 
code  reader  for  proper  printing  chan¬ 
nel  selection  and  feeding  in  automatic 
or  preview  mode.  The  scanner 
enables  printing  of  different  types  of 
negatives  under  identical  color 
balance  conditions  by  matching  film 
type  to  paper  emulsion.  The  built-in 
LSI  memory  card  retains  operating 
hours,  orders,  production  data  and 
individual  channel  data  such  as  emul¬ 
sion  codes  and  characteristics. 

Dry-to-dry  film  developing  is  less 
than  15  minutes,  by  the  time  a  roll  is 
completely  out;  3R-size  print  pro¬ 
cessing  takes  five  minutes  (24-expo¬ 
sure,  35mm). 

Both  models  are  two-part  systems 
for  film  developing  and  print  process¬ 
ing;  both  use  disposable  daylight¬ 
loading  cassettes. 

Hope  offers  a  new  Liberty  daylight¬ 
loading  C-41  processor.  The  washless 
Liberty  saved  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
(which  was  already  using  a  Hope  E-6 
processor  for  about  six  years)  “a  cou¬ 
ple  of  thousand  dollars”  on  installa¬ 
tion,  according  to  photo  editor  Bill 
Phillips.  The  new  Liberty  supersta- 
bilizes  film  without  recourse  to 
plumbing.  It  measures  about  \Vz  x 
Wz  X  4'/2'  high  and  develops  37  24- 
exposure  rolls  per  hour. 

Phillips  said  the  process  is  compar¬ 
able  to  the  neutralization  used  in 
other  machines.  He  noted  that  unlike 
Fuji  models  that  employ  a  leader,  the 
Hope  uses  heat  crimping  of  the  film  to 
create  an  edge  by  which  the  roll  is 
drawn  through  the  processor.  Phillips 


said  he  has  found  use  of  a  leader  to  be 
“a  little  more  time-consuming.” 

The  Sentinel  has  just  begun  using 
color  negative  film  and  runs  only 
about  10  or  15  rolls  a  day.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  Liberty  is  not  a  traveler  —  it 
remains  in  Orlando. 

“Kreonite  makes  a  nice  little 
machine,  too,”  remarked  Phillips.  In 
fact,  Kreonite  makes  two  series  of 
44"-high  washless  processors,  as  well 
as  a  two-step  compact  unit.  Both  the 
high-end  KMIII  and  the  simpler  KME 
series  come  in  numerous  processor 
widths  and  and  speeds,  with  either 
two-step  or  Kodak  rapid-access  pro¬ 
cessing.  E-6  and  C-41  processors  are 
also  available. 

*  *  * 

Associated  Press  deputy  news 
photo  editor  Peter  Bregg  said  his  wire 
photo  network  tried  high-contrast 
rapid-access  paper  from  Kodak  that 
was  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  regular 
photographic  color  paper. 

“We  were  using  it  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  We  sped  up  development  from 
10  minutes  to  4'/2  minutes.  The  quality 
turned  out  to  be  perfect,”  he  said. 

Bregg  said  Kodak  was  “a  bit  shy 
about  letting  us  have  it  because  they 
said  it  was  not  a  professional  product. 
It  was  meant  for  [commercial]  mini¬ 
labs,  where  you  get  negatives  that  are 
poor-quality.”  He  said  they  con¬ 
vinced  Kodak  “to  cut  a  special  deal 
for  us,”  a  “one-time  offer.” 

He  said  other  manufacturers  now 
offer  rapid-access  papers  and  is  “sure 
Kodak  will  probably  come  along  soon 
and  provide  us  with  a  professional 
paper.”  Kodak  now  offers  the  prod¬ 
uct  as  cut  sheets  for  its  minilabs.  (Cut 
sheets  are  available  for  Kodak’s  sys¬ 
tem  20E.) 


Digital 

(Continued  from  page  I4P) 

the  far  smaller  quantity  of  data  carried 
in  a  monochrome  image.  But  the 
advent  of  high-quality,  very  high 
speed  film  is  among  factors  that  make 
electronic  photography  “less  than 
desirable”  for  black-and-white  pho¬ 
tography,  according  to  Eiler. 

Still  video  cannot  match  the  low- 
light  sensitivity  of  the  newest  black- 
and-white  films. 

Laser  based 

(Continued  from  page  I8P} 

“It’s  a  piece  of  equipment  that  pro¬ 
tects  itself  from  becoming  obsolete,” 
said  Burke.  “You  can  link  it  to  a 
desktop  publishing  system  or  full¬ 
blown  system.” 


Iris  Graphics 
moves  plant 

Iris  Graphics  Inc.  has  moved  from 
Reading  to  Bedford,  Mass.  The  new 
address,  at  6  Crosby  Dr.,  offers  twice 
the  space  previously  available.  A  fur¬ 
ther  25,000  square  feet  is  expected  to 
be  used.  The  move  was  made  to 
accommodate  larger  production 
requirements  stemming  from 
increased  orders  over  the  last  year. 

Iris  also  recently  announced  two 
OEM  agreements.  Dainippon  Screen 
Manufacturing  Co.  will  purchase  Iris 
3024  printers  for  several  years  for  sale 
under  its  own  label  as  part  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  system  that  includes  a  286- 
based  front-end.  Iris  software  and 
Dainippon’s  SigmaGraph  page  design 
and  processing  systems. 

Another  multi-year  agreement  was 
signed  with  Hell  Graphic  Systems, 
under  which  Hell  will  sell  under  its 
label  the  iris  3024  as  a  proofing  device 
for  the  Hell  Chromacom  line.  Hell 
currently  uses  a  3024  to  demonstrate 
its  products. 

Full  support  for  the  latest  revision 
of  Direct  Digital  Exchange  Standards 
was  also  recently  announced  by  Iris. 
DDES  is  a  standard  proposed  to 
facilitate  continuous-tone  digital  data 
transmission  between  foreign  sys¬ 
tems  and  within  systems.  Iris  said  that 
DDES,  as  well  as  “Handshake”  and 
“Targa”  interfaces  are  currently 
available  for  the  3024. 

26  papers  attend 
first  SCS  Users 
Group  meeting 

Twenty-six  newspapers  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Software  Consulting  Services 
Users  Group,  hosted  by  SCS  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Officers  elected  were  Sandra 
Matuschka,  Washington  Post,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dave  Sidey,  Chicago  Tribune, 
vice  president;  Carol  Casey,  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Times,  secretary;  Don 
Bender,  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press, 
treasurer. 

For  information  on  the  users  group, 
contact  Casey  at  (205)  532-4253. 

Seattle  Times 
installs 

ADMARC  system 

Neasi-Weber  announced  that  it  has 
licensed  the  Seattle  Times  for  use  of 
its  ADMARC  advertising  and 
accounts  receivable  system. 
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-The 

Answer 


Impact!  Get  it 
wiA  the  widest 
contrast  range 
^  IV  j  available  in  any 
±.^U  RC  paper. 

Deep  shadow  detail,  dazzling 
whites,  more  midtones— 
more  snap.  More  control 
over  even  very  thin  or  extra- 
dense  negs.  The  control  you 
and  your  lab  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for.  It'sallthereinafull 
O-to-5  contrast  range.  And 
only  from  Kodak. 

When  you  want  the  print 
to  say  it  all,  it's  Kodak 
PoLYCONTRAST  III  RC  Paper. 

Pboto^aph,  0 1988  The  Philadelphia  Irxiuirer/April  Saul. 
O  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1988 


(CR0S40)  GLEN  ROCK,  NO,  Oct.18  -  BALLOON  -  Crosfield's  NewsLine  electronic  darkroom  can  receive  color  wirephotos 
for  relay  to  Crosfield's  Studio  line,  as  well  as  other  pagination  workstations.  (Crosfield  Photo)  (1988) 


Yon  may  never  see  Crosfield^s 
byline  on  a  wirephoto.** 


*  ..*but  once  you  see 
NewsLine,  youTl  want 
us  in  your  picture. 


Wirephoto  by  CROSFIELD 


Crosfield  may  not  be  a  wire- 
photo  agency,  but  we  understand 
the  needs  of  photo  editors.  That’s 
why  we  offer  NewsLine  electronic 
picture  desks  as  part  of  our  News 
Publishing  Systems  product  line. 
Crosfield’s  NewsLir.e  systems  let 
you  store,  route,  and  edit  wire- 
photos  and  locally  scanned  staff 
photos. 

When  you  buy  Crosfield’s 
NewsLine,  you  get  more  than  just 
an  electronic  darkroom  solution. 
You  invest  in  an  open  system  that 


can  receive  and  process  wirephotos 
from  AP,  DPI,  Reuters  and  others  — 
in  color  or  black  &  white  —  and 
then  electronically  integrate  those 
images  into  a  complete  page. 

With  Crosfield’s  NewsLine  the 
wire  photo  desk  can  become  your 


gateway  into  a  whole  world  of 
news  publishing  solutions  for  both 
text  and  graphics. 

With  NewsLine  you  can  start 
with  a  PC-based  system  and  build 
as  your  requirements  dictate.  Call 
Crosfield  at  (201)  447-5800  to  find 
out  how  our  graphics  fit  into  your 
Big  Picture. 

■•'.CROSHELD 

We  full  picture.  The  whole  story. 

65  HARRISTOWN  ROAD,  GLEN  ROCK,  NJ  07452 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

3,628  3,422 

28,391  28,832 


Preprint  Notional. 


Clossified. 


36,209 

50,823 

1,665 

5,738 


Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notiofxjl . 

Preprint  Notional. 

Classified . 

Total . 


36,540 

22,447 

17,506 

13,050 


48,592  17,283  50,504  19,130 

43,223  32,778 

9,490  263  12,672 

525  1,091 


75,628 


84,974 


GRAND  TOTAL.. 
YEAR  TO  DATE 


GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 


Heroid*Telephone-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Nationol . 


Free  Press*S 

ROP  Local .  18,147  1,407  18,818  1,540 

Preprint  Local .  36.588  280  24,759 

ROP  National .  2,337  110  3.757  363 

Preprint  National .  9,134  8,471 

Classified .  23,929  _  24,647  _ 

Total .  44,413  47,239  47,502  35,133 

GRAND  TOTAL .  147,074  115,797  162,238  89,935 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,368,740  1,066,869  1,427,959  880,858 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


39,718 

48,484 

1,452 

3,543 

35,344 


Log  Cobin-Democrat* 

ROP  L«al . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 


Clossified. 


22,343 

12,382 

133 

8,175 


GRAND  TOTAL.  128,541 
YEAR  TO  DATE 1,183,600 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE 


43,033 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 
ROP  National.. 


18,865 


12,353 

52,216 


Classified. 


Herold-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 


696  3,680 

33,883 

134  4,146 

2,564 


•  Totally  integrated 
within  your  present 
operation 

•  ARTECH  Systems 
save  in  disposal 
costs  and  return 
clean  ink  and  sol¬ 
vent  to  inventory. 
Ask  for  a  reference 
list. 

Also  ask  about  our  Ink 
Station  which  reclaims 
color  inks  and  our 
portable  fountain 
vacuum  which  auto¬ 
matically  drains  foun¬ 
tains  and  delivers  the 
waste  directly  to  the 
reclamation  system. 
Call  or  write  today  for 
a  no  obligation  evalu¬ 
ation  of  your  require¬ 
ments.  Video  available. 
Call  1-800-633-2633. 


With  95  -  99%  ink  and 
solvent  recovery, 
ARTECH's  systems 
typically  pay  off  in  six 
months  to  two  years. 

•  Cleans  all  news  inks 
to  original  product 
purity  (including 
letterpress,  offset, 
even  soybean  oil 
based  inks) 

•  Cleans  all  solvents 
to  original  product 
purity 

•  Start-up  supervi¬ 
sion  and  complete 
on-site  training 


ARTECH 


ALTERNATIVE  RESOURCE 
TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

1221  East  Houston 
Broken  Arrow  (Tulsa),  OK  74012 
1-800-633-2633  •  (918)  251-0880 
California  •  Oklahoma  •  New  York 


>tol .  136,737  336,111  137,533  311,624 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


102,661 

68,558 

114,736 

54,802 

18,147 

1,407 

18,818 

1,540 

36,588 

280 

24,759 

2,337 

no 

3,757 

363 

9,134 

8,471 

23,929 

24,647 

44,413 

47,239 

47,502 

35,133 

147,074 

115,797 

162,238 

89,935 

Classified . 

12,340 

252 

9,497 

942 

Total . 

19,746 

34,965 

19,887 

45,689 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

111,954 

34,965 

101,286 

47,065 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .  .. 

955,804 

122,187 

919,631 

424,094 

BUFFALO 

,  N.Y. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local .... 

37,025 

39,986 

Preprint  Local . 

8,976 

46,332 

8,184 

40,392 

ROP  National . 

10,767 

10,446 

Preprint  Notional . 

132 

132 

66 

Clossified . 

42,194 

41,280 

Totol . 

99,094 

46,464 

99.896 

40,458 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,996 

24,210 

Preprint  Local . 

8,580 

32,934 

6,600 

34,049 

ROP  Notional . 

3,020 

3,065 

Preprint  Nationol . 

8,448 

66 

8,052 

Classified . 

13,079 

11,330 

Total . 

45,675 

41,382 

45,271 

42,101 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

144,769 

87,846 

145,167 

82,559 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

...  1,253,688 

722,681 

1,251,546 

715,613 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News-Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

43,761 

52,656 

Preprint  Local . 

96,105 

109,908 

ROP  Notional . 

1,852 

2,392 

Preprint  Notional . 

16,383 

14,061 

Classified . 

34,844 

32,305 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

192,945 

211,322 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

..  1,679,385 

1,642,515 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Observer-mS 

ROP  Local . 

81,413 

83,699 

87,466 

71,107 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,559 

53,246 

1,876 

54,717 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,988 

822 

9,181 

846 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,370 

321 

8,409 

Classified . 

120,040 

35,066 

119,348 

34,583 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  220,370 

173,154 

226,280 

161,253 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

..  2,029,743 

1,497,616 

1,940,859 

1,356,645 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Doily  Herold-m 

ROP  local  ... 

72,528 

19,982 

56,759 

22,735 

Preprint  Local 

3,639 

57,269 

4,283 

55,984 

ROP  Notional . 

626 

173 

1,686 

674 

Classified . 

58,352 

54,598 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  135,145 

77,424 

117.326 

79,394 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  1,096,728 

650,217 

1,046,313 

616,809 

CHICAGO 

1,  ILL. 

Tribune-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

60,633 

100,271 

68,328 

91,166 

Preprint  Local . 

9,465 

28,291 

4,770 

26,166 

ROP  Nationol . 

16,950 

6,428 

19,214 

5,537 

Preprint  Notionol . 

225 

2,573 

1,677 

Classified . 

49,464 

198,548 

45,221 

187,078 

161.617 

115,095 

169,887 

88,318 

298,354 

451,206 

307,420 

399,942 
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Newspapers  and  vendors 

Personal  computer  technology  is  changing  the  way 
newspapers  do  business  with  their  system  vendors 


By  George  Garneau 

Personal  computer  technology  is 
changing  the  way  newspapers  do 
business  with  their  system  vendors, 
according  to  newspaper  and  com¬ 
puter  executives. 

The  new  PC  environment,  how¬ 
ever,  may  neither  liberate  newspa¬ 
pers  from  their  vendors  nor  be  as 
cheap  as  some  newspapers  expect. 

As  “off-the-shelf’  PCs  enter  the 
specialized  newspaper  environment, 
some  papers  are  opting  to  buy  basic 
PC  networks  and  fashion  their  own 
systems.  Others  are  joining  tradi¬ 
tional  vendors  in  close  and  ambitious 
development  projects. 

The  shift  to  PC-based  systems 
means  traditional  vendors  that  for¬ 
merly  sold  turnkey  proprietary  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  systems  now  quote 
prices  separately,  with  or  without  ter¬ 
minals,  for  those  who  want  to  buy 
PCs  cheaper  or  close  to  home. 

In  a  PC  environment,  vendors  will 
largely  exit  the  computer  hardware 
business,  but  to  stay  in  business,  they 
must  raise  prices  for  software  and 
integration  and  support  services. 

Newspapers  expect  cheap,  readily 
available  PCs  to  put  more  processing 
power  in  users'  hands  than  on  tradi¬ 
tional  “dumb”  terminal  systems  with 
shared  central  processing  units.  But 
peripheral  benefits  like  freedom  from 
being  tied  to  a  system  vendor  and 
lower  overall  costs  may  prove  illu¬ 
sory,  according  to  several  newspaper 
and  computer  executives. 

It  is  an  “oversimplification”  to 
hold  up  PCs  as  “the  answer”  to  news¬ 
paper  system  needs,  according  to  Jim 
Lennane,  outgoing  chairman  of  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc. 

Lennane,  who  has  held  that  news¬ 
papers  never  paid  for  terminals  but 
for  complicated  applications  soft¬ 
ware,  said  rewriting  newspaper  soft¬ 
ware  for  PCs  will  be  “enormously 
expensive”  on  UNIX  or  OS/2  oper¬ 
ating  systems.  When  software  is 
transposed  to  PCs  from  central  pro¬ 
cessing  units,  systems  will  cost  “as 
much  as  or  more  than”  current 
systems  —  and  performance  may 


suffer,  Lennane  said. 

Lennane  said  that  “Because  PCs 
cost  less,  newspapers  think  systems 
are  going  to  cost  less.  If  vendors  are 
going  to  stay  in  business,  they  won’t 
cost  less  to  buy.” 

Lennane  said  the  trend  is  for  ven¬ 
dors  to  charge  “per  seat”  for  sys¬ 
tems.  plus  annual  fees,  which  outside 
the  newspaper  industry  average  15% 
to  20%  a  year.  “We  bid  a  system  and 
said,  ‘Buy  all  your  own  PCs.  We  don’t 
care.’  We  said,  ‘This  is  our  price  per 
seat  to  implement  it,’  and  the  price 
was  $8,(XX)  to  $10,000  a  seat  for  soft¬ 
ware.” 

He  predicted  that  “within  three 
years  we  are  going  to  be  at  pure  soft¬ 
ware  pricing  or  the  industry  is  not 
going  to  exist  as  separate  industry.” 


PCs  have  provided  opportunities 
for  smaller  vendors  such  as  CText 
Inc.  and  Camex  Inc.  The  Toronto  Sun 
and  Chicago  Tribune  are  fashioning 
hundreds  of  IBM-compatible  PC  edi¬ 
torial  terminals  into  systems  to  meet 
their  needs  with  CText  software. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  signed 
Camex  to  create  a  complete  front-end 
and  pagination  system  on  multifunc¬ 
tion  Sun  workstations. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  the  other 
hand,  signed  with  front-end  giant 
Atex  Inc.  in  a  $22-million  deal  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  biggest  PC-based  pagination 
system  ever  attempted,  involving 
1,400  terminals. 

All  those  papers’  systems  exist 
mainly  in  concept,  with  some  working 
components. 

“Newspapers  now  have  this  versa¬ 
tility.  They  are  no  longer  locked  into  a 
vendor,”  observed  Kendra  Archbold 
of  Concept  Publishing  Systems,  ven¬ 
dors  of  systems  for  small  papers 
based  on  Apple  Computer  Inc.  equip¬ 


ment. 

“Some  newspapers  have  the  data 
processing  staff  who  want  to  be  com¬ 
puter  programmers.  Not  every  news¬ 
paper  wants  to  do  that,”  said  Jon 
Guerringue,  Crosfield  PC  manager. 
With  new  options  available,  “News¬ 
papers  are  learning  a  lot  more  about 
putting  a  newspaper  together,”  he 
declared. 

Crosfield  offers  PC  kits,  including 
software,  communications  interface, 
enhanced  keyboard  (compatible  with 
IBM  but  with  extra  keys  and  pi  char¬ 
acters)  and  installation,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  buying  PCs  on  their  own. 

Beth  Loker,  Washington  Post  vice 
president  for  advanced  systems,  said 
the  Post  expected  to  integrate  many 
of  its  own  systems,  but  would  seek 


help. 

She  accepted  that  newspapers  have 
to  pay  for  software. 

“Hardware  is  going  to  go  down  and 
software  is  going  to  go  up,  and  it’s 
going  to  be  $15,000  a  seat,”  she  said. 

“In  some  sense  we  are  freeing 
ourselves  from  vendors  with  PCs.  In 
terms  of  application  software  we  are 
as  dependent  on  vendors  as  ever 
because  we  are  not  prepared  to 
develop  applications  software 
ourselves,”  she  said,  adding  that 
newspapers  with  PC  systems  are 
“still  every  bit  as  married  to  vendors 
for  software  as  when  you  were  mar¬ 
ried  to  them  for  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware.” 

Atex  is  moving  slowly  from  pro¬ 
prietary  terminals  to  standard  plat¬ 
forms  while  “maintaining  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  customers  in  current  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  Rick  Simpson,  Atex  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  business 
development. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


As  “off-the-shelf”  PCs  enter  the  specialized 
newspaper  environment,  some  papers  are  opting  to 
buy  basic  PC  networks  and  fashion  their  own 
systems. 
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Non-contact  bearers  and 
constant-stroke  injectors 
provide  10  reasons . . . 

. . .  Mitsubishi  newspaper  offset  press  units 
will  print  better,  last  longer  and  require  less 
maintenance  than  any  other  unit  available  today. 


1.  Mitsubishi-engineered  newspaper  offset 
press  units  allow  use  of  non-contact 
bearers.  No  contact  means  they  can’t  wear 
out.  2.  Use  of  non-contact  bearers  lets  you 

adjust  cylinder  squeeze  without  having 
to  pack  the  plate.  3.  Non-contact  bearers 
also  allow  you  to  easily  adjust  Impression 
the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder, 
a.  Use  of  non-contact  bearers  results  in  bet¬ 
ter  synchronization  of  rolling  between 
blanket  and  plate  cylinders.  5.  The  heavier 
frames  and  cylinders  that  allow  use  of 
non-contact  bearers  provide  better  control 
of  image  reproduction  due  to  reduced  cy¬ 
linder  vibration. 


6.  All  Mitsubishi  units  can  be  equipped  with 
constant-stroke  ink  injeaors.  Their  steady- 
state  mechanism  design  and  use  of  fewer 
moving  parts  combine  to  produce  longer 
life  than  variable-stroke  injectors.  7.  That 
same  steady-state  design  also  means  less 
maintenance  than  variable-stroke  injectors. 
8.  Constant-stroke  injectors  allow  rapid 
changeover  of  inks.  9.  The  injectors  are 
electrically  driven  with  the  press,  providing  a 
positive,  non-drip  shutoff.  10.  Unified  con¬ 
trol  of  injector  system  drive  motor  speed 
aWovjs  you  to  change  ink  flow  across 
the  entire  web  with  the  touch  of  a 
button. 


There  are  many  more  reasons  why  Mitsubishi  press  units  provide  consistently  superior 
performance  —  whether  it  be  image  quality,  productivity  or  reduced  maintenance.  We'd 
like  to  talk  with  you  about  what  a  Mitsubishi  press  can  do  in  your  situation.  Call  Paul 
Dickinson,  Sales  Manager,  at  312/640-6242. 


A  MITSUBISHI 

Lithographic  Presses 

Manufactured  by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  industries.  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Exported  by  Mitsubishi  corporation,  Japan 

M.LP  Morth  America  ■  Newspaper  Presses  Division 
A  Division  of  Mitsubishi  mtemationai  corporation 
85  west  Algonquin  Road.  Suite  550 
ArUngton  Heights,  Illinois  60005 
Phone  312/640-6242 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Net  income 
soars  at 

Apple  Computer 

Fourth-quarter  sales  of  $1,168  bil¬ 
lion  at  Apple  Computer  Inc.  repre¬ 
sented  a  rise  of  49%  over  the  same 
quarter  last  year. 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30  was  $107.9  million,  or  51% 
over  fourth-quarter  profits  of  a  year 
earlier.  Per-share  earnings  rose  from 
540  to  840  from  quarter  to  quarter. 

Annual  sales  showed  a  53% 
increase  over  fiscal  1987,  with  figures 
rising  from  $2.66  billion  to  $4.07  bil¬ 
lion.  Year  to  year,  net  income  rose 
84%,  from  $217.5  million  to  $400.3 
million,  with  per-share  earnings  for 
the  year  up  from  $1.65  to  $3.08. 

Growth  in  10  consecutive  quarters 
was  attributed  “in  large  part"  by 
Apple  CEO  John  Sculley  to  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  Macintosh  in  worldwide 
business  markets.  He  said  he 
expected  recently  increased  prices  to 
“mitigate”  the  “adverse  effect”  of 
costlier  components  on  gross  mar¬ 
gins.  Overall,  Apple  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  two  years. 

Phila.  papers  to 
install  USG 
circulation  system 

Sacramento,  Calif.-based  Users 
Sierra  Group  Inc.  (recently  acquired 
by  Users  System  Services  Inc.)  has  a 
letter  of  intent  from  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  for  installation  of 
USG’s  Advanced  Sierra  Circulation 
System. 

Systems  are  already  in  use  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  where  USG  developed  the  soft- 


Fully  Reconditioned 
Goss®  units  and  folders 

Replacement  parts  conform 
to  original  Goss  specifications 

Rockwell  International 

Goss  Used  Equipment  Department 
Goss  Commercial  Products 
Rockwell  International  Corporation 

3100  South  Central  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60650 

312/656-8600 


ware.  Planning  for  another  system  is 
under  way  at  the  Sacramento  Union. 

At  PNI  there  will  be  a  database 
consisting  of  three  million  subscrib¬ 
ers,  ex-subscribers  and  nonsubscrib¬ 
ers.  It  will  support  250  circulation 
end-users  in  a  real-time  environment 
using  an  IBM  3090  platform  operating 
under  MVS,  CICS  and  VSAM. 

USG  expects  to  have  a  product 
available  soon  for  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  that  will  offer  “large  newspaper 
functionality”  on  IBM  9370  comput¬ 
ers. 

Crosfield  users 
to  meet  Jan.  30 

The  Crosfield  Users  Group  will 
hold  its  winter  meeting  at  the  San 
Diego  Hilton,  Jan.  30-Feb.  1. 

The  group  includes  members  of  the 
former  Hastech  group  and  users  of 
Composition  Systems  Inc.  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  group  meets  in  cooperation 
with  the  Newspaper  Computer  Users 
Group,  with  which  it  shares  facilities 
and  general  session  programs.  Non¬ 
members  interested  in  the  group 
should  contact  Frank  Allman  at  the 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  Box 
431,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  32015. 

Production 

personnel 

changes 

Dale  L.  Carr  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  vice  president  at  Lehman 
Commmunications  Corp.,  publisher 
of  Colorado’s  Longmont  Times-Call, 
Loveland  Reporter-Herald  and 
Canon  City  Daily  Record. 

Moving  from  a  production  position 
with  the  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  Trail- 
Gazette,  Carr  joined  the  Times-Call  in 
1966,  where  he  has  served  as  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent  for  the  last  10 
years.  In  addition  to  responsibility  for 
daily  production  at  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers  (45,000  combined  circulation), 
Carr  will  oversee  commercial  printing 
work. 

:|c  Hi  :|c 

The  Star-Ledger,  of  Newark,  N.J., 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Andrew  C.  Harteveld  as  operations 
director,  with  responsibility  for  both 
the  Newark  and  Piscataway  produc¬ 
tion  plants. 

Originally  from  New  Jersey,  Har¬ 
teveld  returns  after  10  years  as  plant 
manager  at  the  Washington  Post's 
Northwest  production  facility.  He 


had  previously  occupied  production 
management  positions  with  the 
defunct  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Newark  News. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  the  former  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  employee  helped  install 
the  Star-Ledger’s  Newark  pressline. 

Xyquest  adds 
XyWrite  features 

Xyquest  Inc.  announced  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  optional  menus  to  its  XyWrite 
III  Plus  word  processing  program. 
The  “A  La  Carte”  feature  is  designed 
to  eliminate  time-consuming  com¬ 
mand  learning  for  new  or  casual 
users.  The  company  describes  it  as  a 
combination  of  fast,  easy-to-use  com¬ 
mands  and  easier-to-learn  menus. 

Accessed  menus  appear  in  the 
upper  three  screen  lines.  Hierarchical 
structure  guides  users  through  the 
program.  On-screen  help  is  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  context-sensitive.  Menu 
choices  and  terms  correspond  to 
XyWrite  commands,  facilitating 
transition  between  interfaces. 

Now  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
program,  existing  users  of  the  most 
recent  version  can  add  A  La  Carte 
for  $30. 

The  company  also  recently 
released  a  network  version  of  the 
word  processor.  Features  include  edi¬ 
torial  remark  tracking,  support  of 
DOS  3.0  file  locking  and  access  re¬ 
strictions,  read-only  review  of  last- 
stored  version  of  any  file  currently 
being  edited,  customization  for  global 
formatting  standards,  lists  of  all  net¬ 
work  or  local  printers,  print-queue 
management,  memory  management 
and  file  summaries. 

According  to  Xyquest  president 
John  Hild,  development  of  the  ver¬ 
sion  showed  “that  it  is  possible  to 
emulate  many  important  features  of 
dedicated  minicomputer  systems.” 

Raczkowski 
joins  CText 

CText  Inc.  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Robert  Raczkowski  to  the 
post  of  director  of  large  system  sales, 
where  he  will  represent  the  com¬ 
pany’s  networked  PC-based  publish¬ 
ing  systems  to  high-volume 
publishers. 

Raczkowski  moved  to  CText  from 
his  national  accounts  manager  posi¬ 
tion  at  Sun  Microsystems.  He  had 
earlier  held  the  same  position  with 
General  Electric  Co.’s  Information 
Services  division. 
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RIT  receives  $500,000  grant  from  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
received  a  $500,000  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation  grant  for  development  of 
the  new  $10. 5-million  Center  for 
Newspaper  Operations. 

The  foundation  asked  that  its  grant 
be  used  to  research  flexography  and 
future  advanced  printing  methods. 

RIT  also  named  board  of  trustees 
member  Ronald  A.  White  to  the  post 
of  interim  director  of  the  center. 

The  center,  housed  in  the  School  of 
Printing  Management  within  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Graphic  Arts  and  Photogra¬ 


phy,  is  charged  with  development  of 
advanced  printing  technologies  and 
other  activities  for  improved  produc¬ 
tion.  The  center  will  create  professor¬ 
ships,  industry  fellowships  and  stu¬ 
dent  labs  with  new  equipment  from 
industry  contributions. 

White,  the  former  president  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp.’s 
Graphic  Systems  Div.,  resigned  his 
board  position  and  co-chairmanship 
of  the  institute’s  $30-million  Graphic 
Arts  Capital  Campaign  (part  of  a  $  1 00- 
million  “Access  to  the  Future”  cam¬ 


paign)  upon  becoming  director. 

White  will  coordinate  research  and 
oversee  operations  at  the  center.  The 
center’s  administration,  including 
White’s  position,  is  funded  by  a  $1- 
million  (Gannett  Foundation  grant. 

White  had  formerly  been  produc¬ 
tion  vice  president  with  (jannett 
Newspapers,  as  well  as  a  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers  production  and 
engineering  director  and  a  production 
manager  at  two  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers. 

( Continued  on  page  40) 


grew  from  $5.8  million  in  fiscal  1987  to 
about  $8  million  in  fiscal  1988,  he  said. 

Now  CText  will  sell  to  any  newspa¬ 
per,  Friend  said.  It  offers  three  con¬ 
figurations  from  five  to  more  than  500 
terminals.  It  abandoned  IBM  PCs  for 
price  considerations  in  favor  of  Tandy 
Corp.  IBM-compatible  equipment. 
Options  range  from  turnkey  sales  to 
software  only,  which  it  began  selling 
last  fall  to  the  Tribune  and  Star. 

“If  they  have  the  technical  exper¬ 
tise  to  put  up  the  hardware,  we  don’t 
have  a  problem  with  it,”  Friend  said. 

Newspapers  integrating  systems  to 


meet  their  specific  needs  recalls  the 
1960s,  when  typesetting  technology 
was  new  and  newspapers  patched 
together  their  own  crude  systems, 
some  using  optical  character  readers. 
That  was  before  the  advent  of  spe¬ 
cialized  front-end  systems  and  ven¬ 
dors  in  the  1970s. 

“Newspapers  are  getting  to  be  their 
own  integrators  again,”  Friend  said. 
“It  kind  of  comes  full  circle.” 

He  expects  that  within  two  years 
simple  but  complete  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  sold  at  retail  computer 
stores. 


PC  Vendors 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Its  pagination  products  are  UNIX- 
based  Sun  workstations  and  IBM  PS/ 
2  editing  workstations.  PCs  with  lim¬ 
ited  networking,  or  Atex  terminals, 
are  available  for  system  expansions, 
but  Atex  is  sticking  with  its  propri¬ 
etary  terminal  until  it  decides  to  move 
to  PCs. 

Simpson  defined  the  new  vendor- 
customer  relationship  as  “more  a 
partnership  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
customer.” 

Vendors,  long  resistent,  will  face 
new  pressure  to  be  flexible  in  inter¬ 
facing  with  other  vendors’  systems 
and  various  kinds  of  hardware,  he 
observed. 

“But  we  are  still  going  to  be  the 
ones  who  put  it  together  and  make  it 
work,”  Simpson  asserted. 

Bob  Friend,  CText  marketing 
director,  said  the  firm  started  selling 
early  turnkey  IBM-based  systems  in 
1983  to  small  weekly  and  daily 
papers.  Now,  with  over  200  newspa¬ 
pers,  CText  customers  have  grown  in 
size  to  the  Toronto  Star’s  275-termi¬ 
nal  and  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  500- 
terminal  editorial  systems.  Business 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FREDERICK,  MD. 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

DETROIT 

MICH. 

News-o/d 

ROP  local . 

65,174 

18,937 

65,014 

16,731 

Preprint  Local . 

10,219 

28,105 

10,060 

16,154 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,502 

99 

12,535 

292 

Preprint  Notional . 

589 

898 

Clossified . 

53,098 

57,765 

Total . 

...  138,582 

47,141 

146,272 

33,177 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,300 

1,743 

29,743 

2,197 

Preprint  Local . 

13,874 

17,951 

6,632 

17,131 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,131 

70 

5,094 

Preprint  National . 

9,031 

2,785 

8,028 

Clossified . 

33,750 

32,781 

Total . 

90,086 

22,549 

82,278 

19,328 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

228,668 

69,690 

228,550 

52,505 

Yf  AR  TO  DATE .. 

..  2,139,665 

648,741 

2,045,219 

591,990 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

Telegropgh  Herold-e 

ROP  local . 

35,530 

36,968 

Preprint  Local . j . 

10,611 

12,701 

ROP  National . | . 

2,019 

3,740 

Preprint  Notionol . 

306 

394 

Clossified . 

26,321 

22,749 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

74,787 

76,552 

YEAR  TO  date  .. 

669,341 

642,737 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leodef-Telegram-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

35,739 

36,362 

Preprint  Local . 

23,694 

27,754 

47,414 

14,030 

ROP  Notional . 

2,040 

2,619 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,968 

8,726 

Clossified . 

28,793 

26,705 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

101,234 

27,754 

121,826 

14,030 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-mS* 

ROP  Locol . 

..  1,022,564 

1.099,419 

Preprint  local . 

..  1,165,002 

1,307,811 

ROP  National . 

336,637 

277,449 

Preprint  Notional . 

68,564 

54,332 

Clossified . 

836,041 

787,067 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

..  3,428,808 

3,526,078 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

Note:  Figure  given  in  modulor  ogate  lines 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News/Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  local . 

121,198 

99,683 

123,785 

73,813 

Preprint  Locol . 

66,426 

49,623 

49,480 

45,379 

ROP  Notionol . 

15,201 

640 

19,940 

1,181 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,957 

4,727 

8,971 

212 

Clossified . 

183,384 

78,640 

175,726 

40,538 

GRAND  TOTAL. ... 

397,166 

233,313 

377,902 

161,123 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 

Stor-Telegram-m 

ROP  Local  . 

78,091 

26,305 

81,715 

18,827 

Preprint  Local . 

35,327 

11,022 

37,564 

8,816 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,846 

8,533 

Clossified . 

162,624 

161,444 

Total . 

282,888 

37,327 

289,256 

19,643 

Stor-Telegram-e 

ROP  Locol . 

57,162 

26,305 

58,408 

18,827 

Preprint  Local . 

35,327 

11,022 

37,564 

8,316 

ROP  Notional . 

6,554 

8,499 

Classified . 

120,406 

116,458 

Total 

219,449 

37,327 

220,929 

19,643 

Star-Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,434 

30,621 

32,772 

33,539 

Preprint  local . 

18,708 

22,552 

39,496 

21,246 

ROP  Notional . 

1,933 

2,511 

Preprint  Notionol . 

16,510 

14,560 

260 

Clossified . 

58,589 

63,947 

Totol . 

124,174 

53,173 

153,286 

55,045 

GRAND  TOTAL .  . 

626,511 

127,827 

663,471 

94,331 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

.  5,751,247 

1,077,236 

5,822,859 

1,099,812 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local .. 
ROP  National... 

Clossified . 

Total . 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


Ncws-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . . 

Classified 

Totol. 

GRAND  TOTAL,., 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  3.858,649 


Times-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL ,. 
YEAR  TO  DATE  . 


702,913  39,032 


GOLDSBORO,  N.C. 


News-Argus-cS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified,, . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,005.875 


GREENSBURG,  PA. 


Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Total.. 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Total.. 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

YEAR  TO  DATE  . 


27,755 

23.880  25.420 

659 
19.109 

16,766  _ 

88,169  25,420 

164,676  35,286 

1,538,688  237,292 


News-Sun-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 
ROP  Notionol ... 

Classified . 

Totol . 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


News-Sun-S 

ROP  Local .  7,997 

Preprint  Local .  1,341 

ROP  Natiorwl .  46 

Preprint  Notional .  58 

Classified .  2,811 

Total..  12,253 

GRAND  TOTAL .  38,204 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  341,889 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

Chronicle-a/d 

ROP  Local .  128,075  6,795 

Preprint  Local .  20,997  71,907 

ROP  National .  31,579  5,192 

Preprint  National .  14,353  6,131 

Classified .  283,020  6,091 

GRAND  TOTAL .  478,024  96,116 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,827.101  669,543 


ROP  Local . 

34,942 

15,972 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,510 

41,027 

14,866 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,475 

2,643 

Preprint  National . 

490 

Classified . 

22,122 

11,595 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

77,538 

41,027 

45,096 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Stor-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.. 

Clossified . 

Total . 


..  News-e 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  local . 

^  ROP  Notional . 

-  Preprint  National . 

9,019  Class'fed 
1 18,387  Total ., 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

Totol... 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


71,718 

4,851 

.  86,898 

1,604 

3,629 

162 

74,665 

5,867 

81,956 

1,223 

3,476 

163,467 

5,395 

162,488 

4,699 

52,150 

1,604 

54,016 

1,223 

3,629 

3,476 

4,568 

5,352 

162 

84,601 

78,851 

141,319 

5,395 

138,219 

4,699 

32,499 

35,737 

1,281 

11,147 

571 

9,457 

2,106 

2,043 

5,037 

4,086 

64,335 

61,767 

105,258 

11,147 

104,204 

9,457 

410,044 

21,937 

404,911 

18,855 

..  3,001,397 

153,552 

2,927,709 

162,806 

Observer-e 

ROP  locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

16,227  Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATEiN/A 


9,614 

Stor-Progress-e 

ROP  local . 

15,152 

17,118 

Preprint  Local . 

10,574 

13,040 

ROP  Notional . 

10,614 

13,911 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,881 

10,120 

Classified . 

,  3,049 

3,732 

9,614 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

52,270 

57,927 

25,841 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

474,576 

498,643 

209,891 

Daily  News-e 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE;  N/A 


LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 


ROP  Locol .  56,248 

Preprint  Local .  48,891 

ROP  Notionol .  1 ,647 

Preprint  National .  3,483 

Classified .  54,674 

GRAND  TOTAL .  164,943 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,508,665 


Stor-Journal-meS 

6,944  ROP  Local . 

59,239  Preprint  Local . 

3,996  ROP  Notional . 

694  Preprint  Notional . 

3,017  Classified . 

73,890  GRAND  TOTAL 


3,690,451  561,080 
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Courter-Journal'O/d 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notioool . 

Classified . 

Total . 


Courier-JoufTKil-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified.... 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE  ,, 


Union  Leoder-r 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional.... 

Classified . 

Total . 

NewS’S 
ROP  Local .. 

ROP  Notional.... 
Classified.... 
Total . 


1988 

1987 

1988 

19E 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,292 

8,209 

62,093 

25,038 

63,989 

40  622  Preprint  Local . 

7,114 

6,734 

39,749 

41  005  ROP  National . 

633 

268 

1,925 

33 

2,703 

74 '  Preprint  National . 

810 

339 

30,092 

4,046 

27,533 

3  504  Classified . 

4,951 

6,171 

94,110 

68,866 

94,225 

85,205  Total . 

20,800 

21,721 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

122,247 

135,435 

40,398 

158 

38,819 

2^^  YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

965,977 

999,796 

47,X5 

42,721 

896 

15 

1,324 

10,638 

8,819 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

15.147 

14,603 

Tennessean-m 

56,441 

57,8!  6 

54,746 

^7^  ROPlocal... 

53,598 

53,246 

Preprint  Local . 

15,428 

25,702 

150,551 

126,682 

148,971 

137016  ''OP  Notionol . 

3,915 

6,877 

-  Preprint  Notionol . 

1,924 

1,264,417 

1,123,465 

1,311,303 

1,106,290  Clossified . 

38,124 

35,986 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 


Bonner-e 

ROPlocal.... 


42,280 

2,629 

56,450 

46,616 

2,672 

6X139 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National. 

101,359 

112,427 

Totol . 

20,319 

351 

27,228 

21,937 

921 

29,344 

Tennessean-S 
ROP  Locol... 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol. 

47,898 

52,202 

149,257 

164,629 

1,348,464 

1,355,432 

53,048 

15,428 

3,868 

1,924 

37,589 

111,857 


55,219 

26,720 

6,917 

35,481 

124,337 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


322,322 

2,879,854 


MONTEREY,  CALIF. 


ROP  Locol .. 

30,981 

36,253 

Preprint  Locol . 

59,038 

9,792 

65,846 

KUK  tRCt'onal . 

2,896 

3,470 

Preprint  Notional . 

520 

390 

Classified.... 

32,370 

30,682 

Totol . 

125,805 

10,182 

136,251 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,890 

9,349 

Preprint  Local . 

36,126 

29,538 

ROP  Notional . 

439 

332 

Preprint  Notional . 

910 

Classified... 

8,726 

9,323 

Total . 

53,181 

49,452 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  178,986 

10,182 

185,703 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  1,565,659 

58,002 

1,530,357 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-mS* 

ROP  Local . 

...  962,390 

1,012,215 

Preprint  local . 

781,452 

943,924 

ROP  Notionol . 

512,636 

427,334 

Preprint  Notionol . 

62,217 

165,829 

Classified . 

855,804 

830,206 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  3,174,499 

3,379,508 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  27,668,134 

27,229,515 

Note:  Figures  given  in 

AAodular  agate  lines 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Locol . 

22,972 

26,013 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,539 

2,974 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,050 

2,539 

Preprint  National . 

83 

146 

Classified... 

15,117 

17,788 

Totol . 

43,761 

49,460 

Press-e 

ROP  Locol . 

29,826 

33,782 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,408 

6,628 

ROP  Notional . 

2,041 

2,539 

Preprint  Notionol . 

83 

99 

Clossified.... 

17,328 

21,206 

Totol . 

57,686 

64,254 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NJ. 

Central  Jersey  Home  News-o/d 


ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Clossified . 

Total . 


38,760 

8,060 

3,127 

130 

36,895 

90,227 


8,418 

29,462 


Central  Jersey  Home 

News-S 

ROP  Local  ... 

17,183 

Preprint  Locol . 

52,924 

ROP  Notional . 

814 

Preprint  National . 

390 

19,681 

Total . 

92,161 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  182,388 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

....  1,550,281 

32,619 

16,884 

3,135 


18,243 

51,398 


23,173 

94.924 


190,467 

1,486,933 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Register-m 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol. . 

RCIossified . 

Totol . 


Register-S 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National  , 

Clossified . 

Total . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE . 


Virginian-Pilot-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.... 


lines. 


Total.. 


56,231 

13,821 

48,771 

12,749 

10,710 

20,160 

8,442 

32,508 

5,989 

60 

6,863 

108 

252 

44,713 

47,451 

117,895 

34,041 

111,527 

45,365 

35,564 

40,620 

51,030 

37,170 

40,698 

31,752 

2,287 

2,384 

18,018 

16,002 

24,543 

25,149 

131,442 

37,170 

124,853 

31,752 

249,337 

71,211 

236,380 

77,117 

2,102,974 

637,410 

2,026,235 

591,886 

NORFOLK, 

VA. 

50,522 

11,764 

47,767 

8,580 

9,896 

218 

10,102 

559 

7,906 

161 

8,178 

164 

713 

181 

67,201 

4,928 

67,803 

4,410 

136,238 

17,071 

134,031 

13,713 

1988 

191 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

Ledger-Stor-e 

ROP  Local . 

46,771 

41,446 

46,322 

Preprint  Local . 

9,795 

2,157 

10,457 

ROP  Notional . 

7,135 

496 

8,178 

Preprint  Notionol . 

536 

Classified . 

69,584 

36,076 

71,284 

Totol . 

133,821 

80,175 

136,241 

Virginion-Pilot/ledger-Stor-S 

ROP  Locol . 

25,122 

27,755 

32,057 

Preprint  Local . 

11,780 

780 

10,505 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,168 

23 

1,881 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,150 

10,000 

Classified . 

28,622 

7,694 

33,476 

Totol . 

78,842 

36,252 

87,919 

Virginion-Pilot/Ledger- Star-sot 

ROP  Locol . 

8,727 

9,508 

Preprint  Locol . 

51 

ROP  Notional . 

641 

422 

Classified . 

18,679 

20,574 

Total . 

28,047 

30,555 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

376,948 

133,498 

388,746 

YEAR  TODATE:N/A 

ONTARIO, 

ORE. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local . 

14,635 

17,899 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,960 

26,380 

ROP  Notionol . 

492 

604 

Clossified . 

6,657 

6,772 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

52,744 

51,655 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

467,648 

407,236 

OTTAWA, 

ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

15,762 

17,211 

Preprint  Local . 

28,314 

28,180 

ROP  Notionol . 

982 

788 

Preprint  Notional . 

652 

38 

Clossified . 

6,349 

8,097 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

52,059 

66,963 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

474,496 

494,375 

43,645 

1,819 

168 

35,625 

81,257 


6,575 

34,043 


(Continued  on  pa^e  34) 


Because 

Experience  and 
know  how! 

We  have  lots  of  both... 
over  13  years...  serving 
hundreds  of  newspapers. 
Get  the  Accu-Weather 
advantage. 


814-234-9601 

The  Leading 
Weather  Service 
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1988 


1987 


1987 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1988 

Bulletin-e 

ROME, 

GA. 

58,599 

26,963 

53,525 

17,134 

News-Tribone-eS 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN  Preprint  locol . 

118,947 

106,811 

ROP  Locol . 

37,649 

35,121 

ROP  Notional . 

5,891 

5,952 

Preprint  local . 

30,500 

4,981 

40,648 

3,380 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,998 

9,739 

ROP  National . 

1,644 

2,621 

46,492 

2,059 

45,197 

1,843 

Preprint  National . 

30,240 

3,980 

130 

PANAMA  CITY,  FLA. 

110,982 

157,967 

104,674 

135,527 

Classified . 

16,032 

15,598 

Nev«^-Herald-mS 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

116,065 

4,981 

97,968 

3,510 

Preprint  Local . 

42,244 

1,206 

55,839 

2,376 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

40,692 

48,873 

59,880 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

810,408 

26,017 

758,260 

34,375 

1,318 

672 

Preprint  Local . 

59,079 

96,005 

56,904 

Ciossified 

46.588 

47,787 

ROP  Notionol . . . 

3,346 

326 

3,275 

295 

Preprint  Notional . 

15,570 

15,049 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

152,629 

171,190 

Classified 

33,066 

30,014 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

..  1,484,762 

1,547,411 

151,753 

96,331 

154,115 

60,175 

ROP  Local . 

96,644 

15,991 

107,440 

14,327 

PHOENIX 

ARIZ. 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

399,672 

412,265 

394,481 

331,229 

Preprint  Local . 

116,908 

17,493 

14,648 

110,854 

23,802 

10,174 

Arizona  Repubiic*m 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

2,849,588 

2,800,546 

2,797,491 

2,083,838 

Preprint  Notional . 

17,160 

15,795 

ROP  Local 

102,129 

2,870 

117,455 

3,167 

RALEIGH 

N.C. 

204,503 

1,659 

219,485 

2,356 

Preprint  Local . 

52,187 

10,242 

65,150 

9,810 

66 

9,236  News  &  Observer-mS 

84,748 

1,273 

2,225 

11,622 

90,795 

4,722 

3,691 

12,403 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

452,708 

32,298 

477,376 

26,857 

Preprint  Notional . 

2788 

Preprint  Locol . 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

Clossified 

118,906 

1,197 

121,273 

922  ROP  Nottonal . 

10,614 

9 

11,459 

24 

Total ... 

284,793 

14,309 

313,754 

13,325  Preprint  Notional . 

15.739 

145,084 

1,129 

13,130 

143,881 

272 

Post-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Gozette-e 

88,254 

3,166 

104,446 

Totol . 

3,340 

257,458 

14,985 

263,987 

16,390 

50,944 

27,965 

51,047 

30,157 

Preprint  Local . 

52,187 

10,242 

65,150 

9'236  Tinies-e 

Preprint  Local . 

15,362 

7,737 

353 

22,667 

7,036 

179 

ROP  National . 

ROP  Local . 

37,935 

2,225 

49,603 

Preprint  National . 

Classified 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,288 

1,379 

66 

121,489 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,098 

6,098 

349 

1,428 

5,151 

8,269 

2,009 

64,063 

59,759 

Total . 

269,834 

14,787 

300,947 

13,614  Preprint  Notional . 

Total . 

138,373 

28,318 

140,509 

30,336 

72,577 

91,428 

Republic-S 

60,051 

42,728 

Total . 

122.057 

3,662 

154,451 

2,009 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

30,826 

152 

36,445 

669 

Preprint  Local . 

46,058 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

379,515 

18,647 

418,438 

18,399 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Naiionol . 

Classified 

41.717 
3,364 

10.718 
42,369 

40,501 

3,659 

9,256 

46,418 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,279 

15,842 

68,199 

4,268 

14,039 

74,709 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

3,345,890 

181,981 

3,607,204 

153,395 

Totol... 

181,241 

195,795 

EogIc-Times-c 

READING,  PA. 

42,998 

28,105 

3,997 

Total . 

128,994 

152 

136,279 

669 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

735,868 

29,096 

810,496 

22,095 

2.700 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

267,367 

28,470 

276,788 

31,005 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

...  5,859,420 

355,085 

6,221,730 

227,363  ROP  National . 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

Classified 

44  570 

40,105 

Press-Herold-m 

PORTLAND 

MAINE. 

Totol . 

116,218 

115,105 

SAN 

BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

ROP  Local . 

32,676 

31,038 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Local . 

52,850 

53,114 

Preprint  local . 

I6,8?0 

22,490 

ROP  Local . 

28,283 

29,704 

43,283 

62,628 

ROP  National . 

2,888 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,075 

15,590 

6,450 

10,805 

5,119 

6,584 

Preprint  Notional . 

108 

29,041 

ROP  Noliotxil . 

1,749 

1,732 

11,150 

8,917 

Classified . 

...  26,841 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,620 

9,200 

Classified . 

77.239 

84,046 

Totol . 

78,226 

85,457 

Classified . 

21,272 

17,467 

. 

Total . 

67,999 

15,590 

64,553 

10,805 

GRAND  TOl  AL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

Express -e 

ROP  Locol . 

26,835 

27,408 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

184,217 

15,590 

179,658 

10,805 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

14,776 

1,719 

20,230 

2,875 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

1,633,498 

131,340 

1,575,932 

111,035 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified . 

108 

25,039 

26,843 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Union-Trlbune-meS 

ROP  Local . 

208,018 

22,144 

224,339 

28,527 

Total.... 

68,477 

77,356 

50,817 

3,849 

48,555 

Preprint  Locol . 

72,662 

25,600 

87,114 

26,488 

32,249 

35,204 

ROP  National . 

41,376 

1.ft91 

43,786 

2,482 

Telegram-S 

6,153 

6,201 

Preprint  National . 

24.698 

468 

9,200 

468 

ROP  Locol . 

21,165 

21,964 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

286 

38,394 

3,153 

161 

37,336 

2,297 

Classified 

21,353 

220,974 

Preprint  local . 

24,156 

20,287 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

559,107 

50,103 

585,413 

57,965 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

705 

4.472 

1,003 

3,920 

Totol . 

127,899 

7,002 

127,457 

2,297 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

5,416,438 

533,660 

5,325,909 

587,545 

Clossifiea . 

27,521 

28,692 

News  Leoder-e 

Total . 

ROP  Locol . 

35,517 

2,865 

38,531 

5,275 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

238,679 

Preprint  Locol . 

32.244 

32,449 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  224,722 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,200 

5,953 

52,961 

15,995 

48,596 

14,695 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

...  2,077,455 

2,122,013 

Preprint  Notional . . 

2,952 

1,603 

84,594 

69,044 

Clossified 

35,943 

34,653 

ROP  National . 

22,019 

1,903 

22,532 

1,305 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Total . 

108,544 

5,817 

111,586 

6,878 

Preprint  National . 

390 

3,380 

Oregonion-o/d/S 

64,663 

66,375 

ROP  local . 

...  102,208 

9,124 

99,197 

Ximes-Dispatch-S 

Totol . 

224,627 

17,898 

209,927 

16,000 

Preprint  Local . 

119,984 

99,187 

ROP  locol . 

32,971 

33,093 

ROP  Notionol . 

13,548 

510 

17.443 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,757 

21,383 

examiner  c 

Preprint  National . 

11,011 

9,674 

ROP  National . 

1,174 

1,483 

ROP  Local . 

47.875 

14,952 

46,320 

13,659 

Clossified . 

_  Preprint  Notional . 

8,354 

7,819 

84,594 

69,044 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  397,725 

9,634 

357,839 

9,050  Clossified 

25,713 

25,751 

20,957 

390 

1,806 

21,387 

1,253 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  3,321,087 

81,429 

3,024,775 

89,498  Totol . 

85,969 

89,529 

Preprint  National . 

3,380 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

322,412 

12,819 

328,572 

9,175 

Classified . 

64,341 

66,316 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

.  2,691,413 

80,721 

2,714,332 

70,022 

Totol . 

218,157 

16,758 

206,447 

14,912 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

62,578 

12,588 

6,196 

26,963 

118.947 

56,851 

18,512 

6,272 

17,134 

106,811  o  c.  •  c 

Press-Enterpnse-mS 

RIVERSIDE 

64,803 

,  CALIF. 

15,429 

66,998 

17,174 

Exominer/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  local . 

31,889 

74,926 

4,216 

31,897 

48,186 

3,637 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified 

55,576 

2,059 

54,058 

i  Wl  l-ocol . 

- —  ROP  National . 

104,716 

6,267 

118,994 

9,042 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,023 

26.910 

96 

12,722 

20,020 

90 

Totol... 

136,937 

157,967 

135,692 

135,527  Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

17,010 

82,615 

13,827 

80,688 

Clossified 

32,915 

33,011 

140 

194 

Total . 

176,663 

4,312 

145,836 

3,727 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  grand  total 

275,411 

15,569 

289,549 

17,368 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

619,447 

38,968 

562,210 

34,639 

lines. 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

.  2,601,437 

153,948 

2,482,507 

162,245 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

4,287,796 

310,233 

4,121,723 

284,327 

34 
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SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Orange  County  Register-o/d 


ROP  Local . 

175,532 

187,913 

Preprint  Locol . 

83,250 

95,574 

ROP  Notional . 

20.859 

22,757 

Pr^rint  Notionol . 

12,881 

10,252 

Classified . 

291,243 

272,822 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

583,765 

589,318 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  5,179,369 

5,015,738 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 

Outiook-e 

ROP  Locol . .*. . 

27,671 

24,016 

Preprint  Local . 

“  147 

5,374 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,603 

9,348 

Preprint  National . 

520 

Classified . 

39,468 

39,811 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

80,409 

78,549 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

711,123 

675,138 

SCOnSBLUFF,  NEB. 

Star-Herald-mS 

ROP  Local . 

24,827 

27,357 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,959 

19,706  8,784 

ROP  National . 

1,778 

2,619 

Preprint  National . 

261 

1,721 

Classified . 

9,609 

9,293 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

41,434 

19,706  49,774 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

389,201 

243,376  401,326 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

ROP  local . 

36,728 

39,984 

Preprint  Locol . 

47,818 

ROP  National . 

12,795 

17,008 

Chronicle-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified . 

Total . 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 


Post-Stondord-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Herald  Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National.. 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Preprint  National- 
Classified . 


Times-c 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified . 


103.991  49,289  104.879  51.979 

54,954  61,502 

49.575  89,867 

14,106  18,136 

1,868  2,806 

66,529  _ 42  67,042  ^ 

135,589  51,482  146,680  92,706 


Herald  American-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Times/Post-Intelligencer-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified . 

Total . 


20,726 

1,067  18.558  2.985 

5,258 
9.823 

_  40,890  _ 

1,067  95,255  2,985 


Blode-e 

ROP  Local . 

preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional. 

Clossified . 

Total . . 


GRAND  TOTAL .  352,517 

YEAR  TO  DATE 2,910,392 


Times-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Classified . 

Totol . 


,  3A086  _  4o!890  _  pnr!!^ni 

112,937  1,067  95,255  2,985  PrepririocZII" 

-  -  -  -  ROP  Notional . 

.  352,517  101,838  346,814  147,670  preprint  Notional . 

,  2,910,392  995,900  2,975,033  1,084,242  Classified . 

Totol . 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.  GRAND  TOTAL.. 


62,683 

18,801  25,328  17,437 

4,030 

8,342  88 

_  31,950  _ 

18,801  132,333  17,525 


Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 
ROP  National... 
Clossified . 


Capital  Journol-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 


32,575  29,146 

7,981  6,182  14,330 

1,394  3,073 

27,030  27,357 


GRAND  TOTAL.. 


1,394  3,073 

27,030  _  27,357  _ 

68,980  6,182  73,906  2,962 


33,602 

34,559 

4,168 

4,281 

3,212 

4,362 

89 

36,951 

32,234 

77,933 

75,525 

10,245 

11,518 

5,360 

4,876 

558 

901 

1,391 

1,483 

10,020 

13,899 

27,574 

32,677 

186,635 

186,361 

1,355,469 

1,274,443 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

40,291 

14,603 

38,995 

11,600 

56,593 

50.996 

3,209 

4,680 

24,419 

23,664 

124,512 

14,603 

118,335 

11,600 

41,423 

6,817 

42,019 

5,434 

62,903 

66,529 

3,199 

4,541 

181 

25,266 

24,693 

132,972 

6,817 

137,782 

5,434 

24,031 

375 

20,909 

143 

41,377 

45,339 

902 

749 

11,607 

10,449 

19,385 

18,923 

97,302 

375 

96,369 

143 

354,786 

21,795 

352,486 

17,177 

2,955,484 

189,724 

3,027,789 

168,529 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

48,689 

48,752 

30,030 

32,274 

1,952 

3,419 

858 

1,122 

23,276 

22,215 

104,805 

107,782 

21,368 

21,437 

39,468 

33,000 

2,178 

1,754 

16,236 

14,388 

14,525 

12,795 

93,775 

83,374 

198,580 

191,156 

1,733,822 

1,694,349 

TOPEKA, 

KAN. 

55,662 

40,687 

21,389 

48,169 

31.903 

45,048 

2,427 

2,685 

956 

9,057 

481 

8,459 

26,903 

21,841 

107,337 

57,226 

97,597 

53,507 

901,525 

539,000 

876,105 

453,514 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National... 

Clossified . 

Total 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Classified . 


il .  53,523 

GRAND  TOTAL .  231,177 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  4,993,183 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

47,513  2,178  50,144  3,106 

3,700  984  9.106  1,381 

3,146  10  3,076 

28 

34,593  _  35,705  _ 

88,952  3,200  98,031  4,487 

22,443  26,803 

6,138  9,066 

1.431  2,110 

3,069  3,112 

20,442  20,350 

53,523  _  61,441  _ 

231,177  7,154  256,030  8,3^7 

4,993,183  167,570  5,406,007  280,105 


Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . . . 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE-.-. 


WASHINGTON,  PA. 


WATERVtLLE,  MAINE. 

23,608  3,004 


ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


3,004  23.895 

4.919  30,578 


_  25,097 

7,923  81,539 


735,775  73,711  676,159  84,685 


Daily  Quill-e 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL- 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


WEST  PLAINS,  MO. 


Stor-e* 

ROP  Local .  715,048 

Preprint  Locol .  966,460 

ROP  National .  241,618 

Preprint  National .  66,467 

Classified .  416,233 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,405,826 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  20,584,382 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


GRAND  TOTAL .  180,769  24,983  206,239  20,487 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,750,429  226,325  1,884,891  209,079 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Daily  8reeze-eS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.. 


TORRANCE,  CALIF. 


Joumal-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National.. 
Classified . 


ROP  local . 

33,293 

34,356 

Preprint  Locol . 

7,255 

6,735 

ROP  Notional . 

3,212 

4,421 

Preprint  National . 

69 

174 

Classified . 

37,299 

32,473 

Total . 

81,128 

78,159 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


GRAND  TOTAL . 

236,557 

241,850 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  2,097,381 

2,081,957 

Journol-S 

ROP  Local . 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Preprint  Local . 

World-m 

ROP  Notionol . 

ROP  Local . 

46,450 

2,771 

48,830 

2,514 

Preprint  National . 

Preprint  Local . 

4,123 

1,145 

8,308 

1,346 

Clossified . 

10 

3,095 

Preprint  Notional . 

28 

Clossified . 

34,961 

36,325 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

Totol . 

88,702 

3,954 

96,558 

3,860 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

49,711 

20,311 

55,720 

12,653 

5,167 

25,741 

11,052 

28,254 

3,678 

5,079 

378 

1,351 

2,508 

48,840 

45,873 

107,774 

47,403 

120,232 

40,982 

19,650 

22,534 

4,499 

20,878 

4,334 

20,155 

1.513 

1,449 

10,944 

9,178 

16.913 

17,034 

53,519 

20,878 

54,529 

20,155 

161,293 

68,281 

174,761 

61,137 

1,432,603 

707,703 

1,625,527 

524,564 
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Columnists  comment  on  ’88  candidates 

With  the  presidential  vote  days  away,  here  are  excerpts  from  recent 
syndicated  columns  about  Bush,  Dukakis,  Bentsen,  and  Quayle 


By  David  Astor 

Syndicated  columnists  the  past  few 
months  have  been  devoting  much  of 
their  commentary  to  the  presidential 
race.  With  the  election  coming  up 
Tuesday,  here  are  excerpts  from 
recent  pieces  discussing  George 
Bush,  Michael  Dukakis,  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  Dan  Quayle,  and  various  cam¬ 
paign  issues.  Many  of  the  comments 
are  critical,  because  many  of  the  col¬ 
umns  were  critical.  The  writers  are 
listed  alphabetically. 

Ken  Adelman,  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices:  “(T)he  Dukakis  doldrums  are 
mostly  due  to  the  candidate's  con¬ 
tent-free  campaign,  especially  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs.” 

Russell  Baker,  New  York  Times 
News  Service  (NYTNS):  “Millions 
who  believed  Elvis  was  still  alive 
were  angered  by  evidence  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  thought  he  might  be  dead." 

Doug  Bandow,  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice:  “A  vote  for  the  Dukakis-Bent- 
sen  ticket  would  install  in  the  White 
House  a  liberal  president  and  a  con¬ 
servative  wall  decoration.” 

Eric  Breindel,  Copley:  “Michael 
Dukakis  is  too  liberal  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.” 

Jimmy  Breslin,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (LATS):  “No  major  Jewish 
organizations  criticized 
Bush  .  .  .  [for]  having  as  a  major 
campaign  aide  a  man  who  kept  Jewish 
lists  in  the  White  House  ....  [But] 
these  organizations  are  heard  when 
the  subject  is  black  insults.” 

Joe  Bob  Briggs,  Creators  Syndicate: 
“I'll  never  forget  the  day  Eisenhower 
called  out  the  [National]  Guard  to 
integrate  the  Little  Rock  public 


Buchanan 


Goodman 


schools.  Danny  [Quayle]  watched  it 
all  on  tv  and  then  said,  ‘When  will  1 
ever  be  old  enough.'  He  bought  a  riot 
baton  that  very  day.  He  wanted  to  be 
ready.” 

David  Broder,  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG):  “Dukakis' 
most  notable  failure  as  a  candidate 
has  been  his  inability  to  harness  the 
restlessness  for  change  which  gave 
Kennedy  his  narrow  victory  over 
Richard  Nixon  in  1960.” 

Warren  Brookes,  Creators:  “Again 
and  again  Dukakis  has  wooed  and 
then  betrayed  environmentalists  — 
selling  out  to  developers  whenever 
the  chips  were  down.” 

Patrick  Buchanan,  Tribune: 
“Headed  for  disaster.  Bush  kicked 
over  the  milk  can,  bet  his  career  on 
the  belief  that  America  is,  at  heart,  a 
conservative  country,  and  began 
lacerating  the  little  Duke  as  a  radical 
liberal  .  .  .  .” 

Art  Buchwald,  LATS:  “The  fact 
that  George  Bush's  father  stole 
Geronimo's  skull  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Skull  and  Bones 


fraternity  doesn't  mean  that  the  vice 
president  won't  carry  out  the  laws  of 
the  land.” 

William  F.  Buckley,  Universal  Press 
Syndicate:  “(l)f  Bentsen  thinks  that 
JFK's  qualities  were  so  outstanding 
at  the  time  he  won  the  nomination,  he 
should  remind  himself  that  Kennedy 
was  very  nearly  beaten  by  Richard 
Nixon,  for  whom  Bentsen  has  always 
expressed  contempt.” 

Stephen  Chapman,  Creators:  “In 
most  respects,  Dukakis  and  Bush 
have  fought  a  sterile  campaign  over 
phony  issues.  But  when  it  comes  to 
abortion,  this  election  is  for  real.” 

Mona  Charen,  Creators:  “Dan 
Quayle  is  the  most  underestimated 
politician  since  Ronald  Reagan.” 

Richard  Cohen,  WPWG:  “The 
Pledge  and  the  flag  are  little  hammer 
taps  directed  just  below  the  knee  of 
the  electorate:  they  are  designed  to 
elicit  a  reflexive  reaction,  to  obscure 
rather  than  explain,  to  camouflage  a 
lust  for  office  with  a  dropcioth  made 
of  red,  white  and  blue.” 

Don  Feder,  Heritage  Features  Syn- 
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dicate:  “Liberal  hypocrisy  is  the  con¬ 
ceit  which  allows  one  to  declare  soli¬ 
darity  with  the  downtrodden  while 
lolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  to  urge 
integration  while  living  in  a  lily  white 
suburb  .  .  . 

Jack  Germond  and  Jules  Witcover, 
Tribune:  “Many  Democrats  seem  to 
agree  with  a  Republican 
consultant  .  .  .  that  ‘Bentsen’s  the 
only  thing  keeping  his  [Dukakis’] 
head  above  water.’” 

Mary  Anne  Dolan,  Universal:  “Dan 
Quayle  was  supporting  the  [Vietnam] 
war  but  serving  at  ceremonies  and 
parades  one  weekend  a  month  in 
Indiana.” 

Ellen  Goodman,  WPWG:  “Few  of 
us  thought  that  elections  would  (or 
could)  actually  deteriorate  in  the  post- 
Gipper  era.  But  this  year,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  brave  and  downright  risky  when 
a  candidate  ‘goes  specific.’” 

Stephen  Green,  Copley:  “Whether 
choosing  to  support  Bush  or  Dukakis, 
many  will  use  one  hand  to  cast  a  ballot 
and  the  other  to  hold  their  nose.” 

Jeff  Greenfield,  Universal:  “You 
[Bush]  say  you  are  ‘haunted’  by  the 
lives  led  by  the  children  of  the  inner 
cities.  But  what  have  you  done  in 
your  quarter-century  of  public  life 


that  shows  a  hint  of  that  concern?” 

Edward  Grimsiey,  Heritage: 
“[Bush’s]  angelic  qualities,  as  the 
GOP  describes  them, 
include  .  .  .  excellent  leadership 
skills,  as  demonstrated  by  his  service 
as  congressman,  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  envoy  to  China, 
director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  vice  president.” 

Lewis  Grizzard,  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate:  “(R)eporters  found  out  Sen. 
Quayle  had  a  fellow  student  write  his 
term  paper,  ‘What  I  Did  on  My  Sum¬ 
mer  Vacation,’  in  the  fifth  grade  and 
paid  the  kid  off  from  his  $100  a  week 
allowance.” 

Lou  Harris,  Creators:  “(B)y  every 
measure.  Sen.  Dan  Quayle  is  hurting 
the  Republican  ticket.” 

Jeffrey  Hart,  King:  “(T)he  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  .  .  .  has  turned  itself  into 
a  freak  show.” 

Paul  Harvey,  LATS:  “November’s 
‘grand  prize’  is  not  the  presidency, 
which  will  last  four  years;  it  is  the 
opportunity  to  shape  our  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  next  hundred  years.” 

Arthur  Hoppe,  Chronicle  Features: 
“Either  [Bush  or  Dukakis]  would 
make  a  good  president  —  maybe  not  a 
great  president,  but  a  good  presi¬ 


dent.” 

Lee  lacocca,  LATS:  “If  the  cliche 
holds  up  that  people  vote  their  pock- 
etbooks,  then  George  Bush  ought  to 
be  a  shoo-in.” 

John  Jacob,  Copley:  “(T)he  refusal 
to  deal  with  the  basic  issues  —  the 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 
economy,  the  lack  of  affordable 
housing,  the  inaccessibility  of  health 
care  for  the  millions  of  uninsured,  the 
lack  of  jobs  for  the  less  skilled  —  all 
turn  off  many  potential  voters  who 
are  poor.” 

Donald  Kaul,  Tribune::  “Mr.  Bush 
has  conducted  a  campaign  that  is  as 
vile  as  it  is  vacuous,  while  Mr.  Duka¬ 
kis  has  run  one  totally  lacking  in 
spunk  .  .  .  .” 

James  Kilpatrick,  Universal:  “Bush 
is  now  widely  seen  simply  as  a  good 
man  with  valuable  experience  at  the 
federal  level.  The  talk  of  Bush  as  a 
wimp  long  ago  subsided.  He  has 
proved  to  be  a  tough  and  aggressive 
campaigner,  a  moderate  conservative 
but  no  idealogue.” 

Michael  Kinsley,  United  Feature 
Syndicate:  “The  Republican  platform 
declares  that  ‘the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment’s  protections  apply  to  unborn 
children.’  This  means  the  fetus  is  a 
person  and  abortion  is  murder.  If  so,  a 
woman  who  hires  an  abortionist  is 
exactly  like  a  woman  who  hires  a 
contract  killer  to  knock  off  her  child. 
Since  the  Republican  platform  also 
endorses  the  death  penalty,  it  seems 
that  Republicans  actually  sanction 
the  execution  of  women  who  choose 
abortion.” 

Charles  Krauthammer,  WPWG: 
“People  know  that  if  enough  of  them 
vote  Republican  they  might  some  day 
get  the  insubstantial  President 
Quayle.  But  they  also  know  that  if 
enough  of  them  vote  Democratic  they 
are  sure  to  get  the  insufferable  Presi¬ 
dent  Dukakis.” 


Williams 

Anthony  Lewis,  NYTNS:  “George 
Bush’s  handlers  have  made  this  a  low, 
ugly,  evasive  campaign  ....  The 
Massachusetts  prison  furlough  sys¬ 
tem  was  started  by  Governor 
Dukakis’  Republican  predeces¬ 
sor  ....  California  had  just 
such  a  program  under  Governor  Rea¬ 
gan.  Forty  states  have  one  now,  and 
so  does  the  federal  government.” 

Christopher  Matthews,  King: 
“Charles  Dickens  could  not  have 
done  better.  ‘Quayle.’  What  better 
name  for  a  character  who  talks  and 
dresses  like  a  hawk  but  fights  like  a 
dove?” 

Marianne  Means,  King:  “As  a 
presidential  candidate.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  would  make  a  good 
Olympic  athlete.  He’s  substance- 
free.” 

Mary  McGrory,  Universal:  “Duka¬ 
kis  pays  the  voters  the  compliment  of 
believing  them  to  be  as  hungry  for 
rational  governance  as  he  is.  It 
is  a  compliment  they  turn 
aside  ....  Bush’s  campaign  was 
cheap  and  divisive,  a  cynical  exercise 
in  know-nothingism  and  intoler¬ 
ance.” 

Michael  McManus,  self-syndicated: 
“‘Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
are  dead  and  millions  injured  as  a 
result  of  Vice  President  George 
Bush’s  role  in  eliminating  or 
obstructing  20  life-saving  safety  stan¬ 
dards,’  says  ‘Risking  America’s 
Health  and  Safety,’  a  report  of  Public 
Citizen,  founded  by  Ralph  Nader. 
That’s  a  strong  charge.  It  can  be 
backed  up.” 

William  Murchison,  Heritage:  “If 


Bentsen  is  so  hot  an  item,  how  come 
the  Democratic  ticket  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  even  by  Democrats  to  be  trail¬ 
ing  in  Bentsen’s  home  state,  Texas?” 

Lars-Erik  Nelson,  Tribune:  “The 
Bush  of  the  1988  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  a  Jekyll-Hyde  person¬ 
ality,  compassionate  and  caring  some 
days,  and  running  around  screaming 
‘kill,  kill,  kill’  on  others.  As  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of  New 
York  once  said,  ‘Such  rapidly  alter¬ 
nating  versions  of  reality  have  been 
known  to  cause  catatonia  in  rats.’” 

Clarence  Page,  Tribune:  “(S)ome 
Republicans  are  craftily  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  Bentsen’s  popularity  by  urging 
voters  to  vote  ‘Bush-Bentsen,’  send¬ 
ing  Bush  to  the  White  House  and 
Bentsen  back  to  the  Senate  so  both 
can  serve  Texas  interests.” 

Les  Payne,  LATS:  “In  falsely  pro¬ 
claiming  in  the  Great  Debate  that  ‘we 
now  see  human  rights’  in  South 
Africa,  Sen.  Dan  Quayle  confirmed 
the  widely  held  suspicion  that  since 
his  admittedly  ‘average’  student 
days,  he  has  dropped  completely  off 
the  scale  as  an  observer  of  current 

William  Pfaff,  LATS:  “The  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev  says  to  the  Soviet  people  and 
what  George  Bush  and  Michael  S. 
Dukakis  say  to  Americans  is  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  is  trying  to  deal  with  real¬ 
ity  while  the  two  American  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  are  doing  their  best  to 
stay  away  from  it.” 

Norman  Podhoretz,  North  America 
Syndicate  (NAS):  “(T)he  Republicans 
[can]  claim  an  almost  unparalleled 
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record  of  sustained  growth  without 
inflation.” 

William  Raspberry,  WPWG:  “By 
his  efforts  to  paint  the  [ACLU]  as 
some  sort  of  anti-American  nut  fac¬ 
tory,  Bush  exposes  himself  as  a 
demogogue  .  .  . 

Charley  Reese,  King:  “Bentsen  has 
raised  more  money  from  special  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  few  months  than  Dan  Quayle 
has  seen  or  will  see  in  a  lifetime.” 

Richard  Reeves,  Universal:  “(I)f 
reporters  say  the  candidates  look  like 
fools  and  talk  like  jerks,  what  does 
that  say  for  those  of  us  who  follow 
them  around,  actually  writing  or 
recording  every  inane  word,  every 
repeated  gesture?” 

Carl  Rowan,  NAS:  “Richard 
Nixon,  Ronald  Reagan  and  now 
George  Bush  have  run  on  a  ‘Southern 
strategy’  that  says,  sometimes 
crudely  and  now  subtly,  ‘I  am  the 
candidate  of  the  white  people.’” 

Hobart  Rowen,  WPWG:  “(N)either 
George  Bush  nor  Michael  Dukakis 
has  yet  leveled  with  the  American 
public  on  the  biggest  domestic  prob¬ 
lem  that  one  of  them  will  face  next 
January  20;  the  enormous  size  of  the 
federal  budget  deficit.” 

Mike  Royko,  Tribune:  “When  J. 
Danforth’s  draft  number  came  up, 
somebody  else  had  to  go  in  his  place.  I 
wonder  who  that  young  man  was? 
And  what  happened  to  him?  And  I 
wonder  how  much  clout  his  family 
had?” 

William  Rusher,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  (NEA):  “Whatever 
its  shortcomings,  the  Bush-Quayle 
ticket  at  least  has  its  priorities  in  the 
right  order.  The  presidential  candi¬ 
date  is  taller,  older,  more  exper¬ 
ienced,  and  warmer  than  the  vice 
presidential  candidate.  Over  in  the 
Democratic  camp,  precisely  the 
reverse  is  true.” 

William  Safire,  NYTNS:  “Central 
to  [Dukakis’  Northern  Strategy]  is  the 
media  disappearance  of  Jesse  Jack- 
son.” 

Phyllis  Schlafly,  Copley:  “The 
ACLU  is  the  foremost  defender  of 
child  pornography  ....  The  ACLU 
is  the  litigating  vehicle  of  the  liberals 
who  are  soft  on  criminals  and  heart¬ 
less  about  victims.” 


0L 
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Ed  Scott,  Creators:  “Who  won  the 
presidential  debate?  One  panel  of 
experts  gives  the  nod  to  Dukakis  by  a 
hair.  That’s  an  area  where  the  gover¬ 
nor  is  well  ahead.” 

Joseph  Sobran,  Universal:  “Duka¬ 
kis  probably  won’t  even  be  invited  to 
speak  at  the  Democrats’  1992  conven¬ 
tion.” 

Chuck  Stone,  NEA:  “The  historical 
odds  .  .  .  favor  Republican  Bush  for 
the  presidency.  [But]  the  Democrats 
will  still  control  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Tom  Tiede,  NEA:  “The  next  presi¬ 
dent  should  declare  an  all-out  war 
against  illiteracy  .  .  .  .” 

Tom  Wicker,  NYTNS:  “Why 
not  .  .  .  quit  dodging  the  word  ‘lib¬ 
eral’  and  tell  the  voters  that  liberal 
government  and  liberal  politicians 
brought  this  nation  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  stock  market  regulation, 
federal  deposit  insurance  .  .  .  ,  rural 
electrification,  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
that  educated  untold  numbers  of 
American  men,  federally  supported 
mortgages  on  the  houses  most  of  us 
live  in  .  .  .  .” 


Kilpatrick  Harris 

George  Will,  WPWG:  “Let’s  be 
blunt.  If  Bush  is  elected,  Quayle  will 
not  matter  as  long  as  Bush  has  a  heart¬ 
beat.  Quayle  will  not  be  trusted  to 
handle  even  the  more  serious  foreign 
funerals.” 

Vicki  Williams,  King:  “Allowing 
George  Bush  to  get  away  with  calling 
himself  an  environmentalist  is  on  par 
with  ceding  civil  rights  to  Lyndon 
LaRouche.” 

Walter  Williams,  Heritage:  “Black 
Democrats  ought  to  send  their  party 
the  same  message  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats  send:  You  can’t  take  us  for 
granted;  if  you  do,  you’ll  pay  dearly. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  simply  sit¬ 
ting  home  on  November  8,  blacks  can 
send  a  real  message  by  showing  up 
and  voting  Republican.” 

Garry  Wills,  Universal:  “How  can 
one  pretend  to  be  a  patriot  and  criti¬ 
cize  the  ACLU?  That  organization  is 
what  America  is  all  about  ....  Our 
proudest  heritage  is  our  protection  of 
dissent.” 

Edwin  Yoder,  WPWG:  “Bush 
would  for  a  vote  or  two  jeopardize  the 
society’s  core  values  of  civility.” 


‘Cathy’  and  other  comics  make  news 


“Cathy”  by  Cathy  Guisewite  has 
been  pulled  until  after  the  presidential 
election  by  the  conservative  Man¬ 
chester  (N .  H . )  Union  Leader  for  criti¬ 
cizing  Republican  attitudes  toward 
issues  such  as  equal  pay  for  women 
and  day  care. 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union 
also  dropped  the  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  strip  for  several  days,  reported 
USA  Today,  and  at  least  two  other 
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Part  of  the  October  28  'Cathy.' 


papers  moved  “Cathy”  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

Also,  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry 
Trudeau  of  Universal  was  dropped  by 
the  Springfield  (III.)  State  Journal- 
Register  because  of  its  political  com¬ 
mentary,  reported  the  Associated 
Press.  The  progressive  comic  was 
brought  back  after  reader  protest. 

“Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by  Bill  Grif¬ 
fith  of  King  Features  Syndicate  was 
recently  dropped  and  reinstated  as 
well  by  the  Miami  News.  Many  read¬ 
ers  wrote  and  phoned  in  support  of 
the  strip. 

And  Berke  Breathed  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
stirred  up  some  controversy  when  his 
October  23  “Bloom  County”  comic 
criticized  the  use  of  replacement  car¬ 
toonists  for  the  deceased  creators  of 
“Nancy”  (United  Feature  Syndicate) 
and  “Pogo”  (returning  this  January 
via  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate). 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


still  an  absolute  defense  to  a  libel  case 
and,  if  it  were  that  simple  to  prove, 
most  libel  cases  would  be  disposed  of 
at  the  pretrial  stage. 

However,  one  has  only  to  consider 
the  celebrated  Westmoreland  and 
Sharon  libel  trials  to  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “truth”  is  often  a  slip¬ 
pery  concept,  colored  by  the  perspec¬ 
tive  or  bias  of  the  individual  observer. 
It  is  not  easy  to  prove,  certainly  no 
easier  to  demonstrate  than  actual 
malice. 

So  how  will  this  proposal  improve 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  beleaguered  public 
official  or  figure  who  feels  he  has  been 
libeled? 

His  position  is  greatly  enhanced  in 
two  respects.  Through  the  right-to- 
reply  option,  the  complainant  can 
demand  equal  time  to  present  his  side, 
a  sort  of  Fairness  Doctrine  for  the 
entire  news  media.  (This  concept  was 
soundly  rejected  as  unconstitutional 
for  the  print  media  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Miami  Herald  v.  Tornillo, 
and  more  recently  for  broadcasters  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.)  If  the  publisher  balks  at 
that,  the  complainant  can  force  a 
declaratory  judgment  action,  with  no 
constitutional  protections. 

What  will  be  the  result?  According 
to  Fein,  the  public  will  be  enlight¬ 
ened,  because  “recurring  instances  of 
misreporting  or  skewed  stories 
regarding  public  officials  or  public  fig¬ 
ures”  will  be  rectified  —  such  as 
what  Fein  calls  the  “inexcusable 
omission”  by  the  news  media  of  the 
“uncontradicted  fact”  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Counsel  Report  on  former 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  that 
Meese’s  financial  records  were  “the 
most  careful  and  thorough”  the  inves¬ 
tigating  IRS  agent  had  ever  seen. 

This  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do 
with  libel  law,  much  less  with  falsity. 
It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  sound  editorial 
judgment,  balance,  perspective  and 
completeness. 

These  judgments  are,  or  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  individual  news  organization. 
Most  strive  to  achieve  accuracy  and 
objectivity  but,  try  as  they  may,  the 
pressures  of  time  and  of  deadlines 
sometimes  overtake  them.  The  result 
of  a  story  that  is  sometimes  incom¬ 
plete.  In  fact,  no  story  has  ever  been 
written  whose  subject  did  not  think  it 
“left  out  the  most  important  thing.” 

This  isn’t  “journalistic  malprac¬ 
tice”  and,  under  the  Constitution,  it 
hasn’t  been  enough,  in  and  of  itself,  to 


justify  a  damage  award,  much  less  a 
retraction  or  “right  of  reply.”  Proof 
of  fault  was,  and  is,  essential. 

If  news  organizations  are  so  driven 
by  fear  of  expense  that  they  are 
willing  —  or  forced  —  to  submit  to  a 
declaratory  judgment  trial  on  the 
issue  of  “truth,”  stripped  of  their 
hard-won  constitutional  protections, 
then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  will  avoid  the  entire  process  by 
agreeing  to  publish  a  complainant’s 
reply.  It  beats  being  declared  a  “liar” 
in  open  court.  It  is  cheap,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient,  but  it  also  repudiates  25  years 
of  constitutional  law. 

After  the  Law  Lords  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  recently  bowed  to  the  inevitable 
and  ruled  that  British  newspapers 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  from 
publishing  the  allegations  made  by 
Peter  Wright  in  his  widely  circulated 
book,  Spycatcher,  Sunday  Times  edi¬ 
tor  Andrew  Neil  said,  “These  five 
Law  Lords  do  not  understand  any¬ 
thing  about  freedom  of  the  press. 
They  are  ‘establishment’  judgments 
and  are  based  solely  on  the  pragmatic 
ground  that  the  book  is  out  and  that 
there  is  no  practical  way  to  stop  it.” 

Our  constitutional  tradition  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  not  circumscribed  by  expediency 
but  by  higher  values.  These  values  are 
missing  from  the  Annenberg  libel 
reform  proposal. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  a  system  requiring  proof  of  fault 
gives  the  news  media  the  breathing 
space  it  needs  to  engage  in  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  robust  reporting  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment  —  the  free¬ 
dom  to  make  a  mistake.  It  has 
affirmed  again  and  again  the  right  of 
the  news  media  to  make  the  editorial 
judgments  about  what  they  print. 

Will  the  news  media  now  sell  that 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage? 


Critics 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


stupid  when  you  are  young,  should 
you  pay  for  it  the  rest  of  your  life?” 

Offering  no  answers  on  where  to 
divide  the  public’s  right  to  be 
informed  from  public  figures’  rights  to 
privacy  and  dignity,  Ferraro  said  the 
press  can’t  “hide”  behind  the  First 
Amendment  on  questions  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  panel  received  cordial,  unen- 
thusiastic  applause  from  the  audience 
of  editors. 

One  editor  said  later  that  the  issues 
might  have  some  validity  but  were 
nothing  new  and  were  being  con¬ 
fronted  daily  by  editors. 


RIT 

( Continued  from  page  31 ) 


According  to  E.C.  Mclrvine,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Graphic  Arts  and 
Photography,  the  center  will  make 
use  of  research  from  the  Center  of  Im¬ 
aging  Science  and  elsewhere  at  RIT. 
The  institute  recently  received  an 
equipment  donation  from  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.’s  Mass  Memory  and 
Graphics  Imaging  Systems  divisions. 

Following  testing  at  RIT  by  Kodak 
engineers,  the  school  has  begun  using 
a  $90,000  Model  6800  optical  disk 
storage  system.  Digitized  images  are 
stored  on  14"  (6.8  gigabyte)  optical 
disks  in  a  system  consisting  of  a 
Kodak  optical  disk  drive  and  a  Sun 
Microsystems  workstation.  It  is 
directly  linked  to  RIT’s  Scitex  color 
separation  system. 


Elect 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Elected  president  was  Dennis 
Ryerson,  currently  editorial  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  He  will 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  on  Nov.  14. 

Jerry  F.  Dhonau,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock,  was  elected  vice  president. 

Joanna  D.  Wragg,  associate  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  was  elected 
treasurer  and  Barbara  S.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  was  elected  secretary. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


New  Yorker  called  the  headline  “a 
punch  in  the  nose.” 

It  sure  was.  That  headline  struck  a 
nerve  for  millions  of  New  Yorkers. 
As  a  result,  the  city  went  for  Carter  by 
more  than  700,000  votes,  a  big  enough 
plurality  to  override  the  statewide 
vote  for  Ford. 

That  headline  gave  Carter  the 
state’s  41  electoral  votes,  but  since  he 
won  by  only  57  electoral  votes,  a 
switch  of  those  41  would  have  given 
us  Jerry  instead  of  Jimmy. 

It  didn’t  happen  all  because  of  that 
Daily  News  headline. 

The  television  types  like  to  think 
the  tube  can  do  it  all. 

But  not  everything.  Not  quite. 

Paul  Martin 

(Martin  writes  the  Windsor  Report. 
During  the  1970s  he  was  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily  News.) 
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MORE THAN JUST 
RUB  FREE  MK: 


ANMDUSTRY 

REPORT 


Now  available  from  J.IIII.  Huber 


The  Huber  Industry  Report:  An  In-depth  Study  in 
State-of-the-Art  Low  Rub  Ink  Technology. 

As  part  of  J.  M.  Huber’s  continuing  program  designed  to  support  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  high  quality  technical  data  and  information,  we  prepared  an 
in-depth  study  of  low  rub  ink  usage,  demand  and  performance. 

Our  industry  report  includes:  Results  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  newspapers 
that  focus  on  issues  of  subscriber  rub-associated  complaints — Comparative 
data  and  printed  examples  of  trials,  conducted  at  ANPA,  using  the  latest 
low  rub  inks  available  and  density  control  to  demonstrate  how  “balanced" 
inks  improve  rub-off  performance  ( -i-  85%),  dot  gain  ( -  25%),  and  mileage 
( +  37%) .to  provide  MORE  THAN  RUB-FREE  INK. 

Low  Rub  Ink  Survey 

There  is  a  growing  controversy  regarding  the  true  value  of  a  low  rub  ink  in 
reducing  subscriber  rub  complaints  and  improving  ink  performance. 

J.  M.  Huber  conducted  an  extensive  nationwide  survey  among  newspaper 
executives  in  order  to  collect  some  crucial  information  that  sheds  light  on 
these  issues.  The  results  of  this  timely  survey  are  ready  and  we  want  to 
share  them  with  you. 

The  Trials 

With  the  assistance  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

J.  M,  Huber  conducted  a  series  of  low  rub  ink  performance  tests.  The  tests, 
conducted  at  the  ANPA  Headquarters,  carefully  examined  a  range  of  perform¬ 
ance  characteristics  including  rub-off,  dot  gain,  mileage  and  jetness.  The 
results  of  the  tests  and  subsequent  analysis  at  the  Huber  Technical  Center  have 
served  as  the  basis  of  a  unique  Low  Rub  Ink  Density  Control  study.  This  study 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  density  control  in  improving  rub,  mileage 
and  dot  gain  in  both  conventional  and  low  rub  inks.  In  addition,  it  quantifiably 
shows  the  further  performance  improvements  achievable  with  Huber's  new 
"balanced”  low  rub  inks,  formulated  to  be  MORE  THAN  JUST  RUB  FREE!  This 
highly  informative  “Industry  Report"  is  available  from  Huber,  the  leader  in 
technical  information  and  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  for  over  1 00  years. 


r 


Complete  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today  to  receive 
your  copy  of  the  Industry  Report  on  Rub-Free  Ink. 

□Yes,  I  am  interested  in  receiving 
“The  Industry  Report”  on  Low  Rub  from  Huber. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Mail  to:  J.  M.  Huber  Corporation 
Printing  Ink  Division 
333Thornall  St.,  Edison,  NJ  08818 

Or  for  fast  action  call: 

(201 )  906-1 760  Ask  for  Andy  McDonnell 

Jj  U  U  MANAGSMENT 

I _ A  program  for  bnngmg  you  the  best  m  techrjology,  products  ar)d  service. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


PETS,  WILDLIFE  -  Award-Winning 
weekly  column  EARTHLINGS.  Carla 
Bennett,  8401  Greenwood  Ave.,  #3, 
Takoma  Park,  MD  20912,  (301) 
770-7444,  (301)  589-6836. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


"YOUR  WHEELS,”  appearing  weekly  in 
the  L.A.  Times,  is  open  to  syndication. 
Q&A  auto  feature.  Write  for  samples: 
Ralph  Vartabedian,  375  Miramar,  Long 
Beach,  CA  90814. 


HARD-DRIVING  auto  test-drive  column 
from  Detroit  analyzes  '89  models  with 
precision  and  punch.  Have  covered  auto 
beat  daily  for  6  years.  Avanti  News 
Service.  (313)  751-0168,  day  or  night, 
or  write  29106  Palomino  Dr.,  Warren, 
Ml  48093. 


BUSINESS 


GOT  THE 

BUSINESS  SECTION  BLUES? 

This  could  be  your  competitive  edge. 
‘On  Management’  column  -  high  inter¬ 
est,  sound  infrastructure,  high  imagery. 
A  year's  run  of  material  available  on  a 
weekly  basis.  Let  me  be  the  Dear  Abby 
of  the  pencil-pushing  set.  Eventual 
syndication  wanted.  Free  sample 
columns;  fees  based  on  circulation. 
Call:  (609)  497-1264. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


CHILDREN/TEENS 


CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK:  Weekly  inter¬ 
views  with  popular  teen  TV,  movie  and 
recording  stars.  Includes  photo  and  a 
trivia  contest.  Running  in  major  news¬ 
papers!  Adults  and  teens  love  it!  Call 
(914)  591-6470. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America's  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  "Time- 
ly.  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982).  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises,  P()  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


READERIPROMOTIONS 


ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White,  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. 


SCRAMBLR’... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 
SCRAMBLR’,  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
We  guarantee  results! 


JOHNNY  VIDEO’S  weekly  column  sells 
ads  to  your  local  video  stores!  Art 
included,  four  weeks  free.  JP  Commun- 
cations,  Rt.  13,  Box  86,  Morgantown, 
WV  26505.  (304)  599-7801. 


WHAT’S  NEW  ON  VIDEO 
Well-received  weekly  column  spotlight¬ 
ing  what’s  available  on  videocassette. 
Samples  and  rates  upon  request.  Our 
6th  year.  VIDEOFILE,  7  Utica  St.,  Quin¬ 
cy,  MA  02169,  (617)  786-8669. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Senrice,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
feasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
_ (205)  566-7198 _ 

-  PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS  - 
for  Buyers,  Sellers,  Planning 
BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 
(508)  644-5772 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office;  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959 -PO  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento),  CA  95662 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  475-3846.  No  obligation. 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Sen/ices  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA 
01037;  (413)  477-6009. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  PO  Box  910 
Orangeville,  CA  95662 
(916)  988-8959 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALASKA  WEEKLY 

6,300+  paid  circulation.  $500,000  + 
gross.  No  competition.  ML  Wirum, 
Comm  &  Investment  Real  Estate,  Jan 
Fredericks,  500  L  St.,  Suite  501, 
Anchorage,  AK  99501.  (907) 
276-3628. 


ESTABLISHED  BI-WEEKLY  TMC  shop¬ 
per  in  Fort  Worth/Dallas  metroplex.  9 
years  old.  $315,000  gross  sale.  20K 
circ.  Box  3262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONG  ISLAND  -  Group  of  8  successful 
suburban  paid  subscription  weeklies 
(24,000  homes).  Gross  over  800,000. 
Excellent  cash  flow.  Owns  press.  Price 
$1  million. 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  -  Group  of  7  paid 
subscription  weeklies  (10,000  homes) 
in  growth  area.  Gross  over  $400,000. 
Owns  press.  Price  $500,000. 

INDIANA  -  Profitable  paid  subscription 
weekly.  (3,300  homes)  and  TMC  Shop¬ 
per  (13,000  homes)  serving  growth 
area.  Gross  over  $500,000.  Owns 
press.  Price  $600,000. 

MICHIGAN  -  Large  circulation.  Volun¬ 
tary  pay.  Suburban  newspaper  grossing 
over  $500,000. 

Reply  tO:  Gloria  Bushelman  (513) 
381-7775. 


REAL  ESTATE  GUIDES  -  Deep  South 
package  of  four  specialty  publications 
with  franchise  in  midwest  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  35  states.  Outstanding 
potential.  $1,500,000.  Call  or  write: 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  PO  Box  1088, 
Troy,  AL  36081  (205)  566-7198 


Semi-weekly  plus  another  one  in  same 
)x  yiu  county.  Profitable,  includes  real  estate, 

iggp  Long  established,  no  competition.  $1.4 

g  million.  Others  available,  free  list.  Send 

(  1584  Berger,  Associated  Texas 

•?Q«Qn9  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition 

Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
RVICES  476-3950. 

rnsultants  - 

lite  101  SOUTHERN  CA  beach  weekly.  Adjudi- 

tl  cated.  Reasonable  price  for  working 

I  837-4040  partner  or  all.  (213)  597-5185. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly.  Buy 
now  and  enjoy  a  sunny  Christmas. 
Legals,  paid  circ.  $130K  gross.  Fastest 
growing  city  in  county.  Bill  Williams, 
Box  3376,  Econdidio,  CA  92025. 
(619)  746-6441. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  -  bi-weekly, 
high  income  special  interest  group,  16 
years  old,  gross  over  $800K.  VR  Busi¬ 
ness  Brokers  (619)  751-0696. 


The  fellow  that  agrees  with 
everything  you  say  is  either 
a  fool  or  he  is  getting  ready 
to  skin  you. 

Kin  Hubbard 


ARKANSAS  DAILY  gross  $850,000 
Cash  flow  $250,000.  Price  $2.5 
million. 

Webster  &  Associates 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030 


WESTERN  US  DAILY.  $850,000  gross. 
Cash  flow  $225,000.  Price  $2  Million. 
$850,00  gross. 

Webster  &  Associates 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HIGH  weekly 
$840,000  gross.  $200,000  cash  flow. 
$1.4  million. 

KENTUCKY  4500  circulation  weekly. 
$150,000  gross.  Low  subscription  and 
advertising  rates.  $225,000. 
OKLAHOMA  BI-WEEKLY  gross 
$400,000.  Cash  flow  $50,000. 
$300,000  price. 

TE)(AS  LISTINGS 

Weekly.  2500  circulation.  $280,000 
gross.  1-unit  press.  $400,000  includes 
real  estate. 

Hill  country  weeklies.  Total  gross 
$210,000.  Price  $260,000. 

Southeast  Texas  weekly.  2400  circula¬ 
tion.  Gross  $100,000.  $110,000 
price. 

South  Texas  free  circulation  22,500 
tab  newspaper.  Gross  $420,000 
Tremendous  growth  potential. 

Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  TX  75087 
(214)  722-3030 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Web  plant  cash  flowing  23%  on  $2 
million  sales.  Profitable  $1  million 
gross  weekly.  Several  other  weeklies 
and  trade  magazines.  Contact  Ricken- 
bacher  Media  at  PO  Box  792001, 
Dallas,  TX  75379.  (214)  380-9578. 


WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  county  seat, 
central,  gross  $260,000,  price 
$280,000,  30%  down,  7-year  term, 
10%.  Interest  in  central  plant  at  book 
value. 

WESTERN  SPECIALTY  newspapers, 
gross  $1.5  million.  Long  established, 
$1.75  million,  30%  down,  10  years, 
10%. 

IOWA  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  semi¬ 
weekly,  gross  $410,000,  highly  profit¬ 
able.  $440,000  includes  real  estate. 
30%  down,  7  years,  10%  interest. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  WEEKLY,  non¬ 
competitive,  gross  $450,000.  Exclu¬ 
sive,  good  terms. 

tor  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  150  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  we  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


PUBUSHER  WANTED 


LA  Times  crossword  makers  seek 
publisher  for  4th  anthology.  Material  is 
camera  ready.  Tunick,  4470  Elenda, 
Culver  City  90230,  (213)  838-8048. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
“Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
■  “  (609)  783-6070. 


Call  Today; 


783-1 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


Specialists 

in 

superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers. 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.x12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  if  you  need  It. 

Call  us... 

1988  WINNER 
of  Kodak's 

RUN  FOR  THE  MONEY 
Call  us... 


800-228-3483 
800-422-1  164/pa 

Call  us... 


PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

Commercial  Color 
Bloomsburg,  PA 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 


CIRCUUTION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Circulation  Management  Software 

BETTERWAY  SYSTEMS,  INC.  offers 
IBM  Software  WRITTEN  BY  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  PROFESSIONALS  FOR  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  PROFESSIONALS. 

Here's  what  our  customers  say: 

“...we  searched  long  and  hard  for  a 
package  that  would  meet  our  needs, 
and  yet  give  us  the  flexibility  to  expand. 
YOUR  SYSTEM  HAS  DONE  JUST 
THAT...BetterWay  Systems  has  helped 
us  become  more  adept  at  meeting  not 
only  our  customer  needs,  but  our  objec¬ 
tives  as  well."  (The  Southern  Standard, 
McMinnville,  TN.) 

BetterWay  Systems  offers  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  QUALITY,  SERVICEABILITY,  AND 
USER-FRIENDLINESS  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  customer  bases  of 
up  to  50,000.  WEEKLY  MAIL-ONLY 
TMC  PACKAGES  START  AS  LOW  AS 
$1900.  DAILY  MAIL  AND  CARRIER 
TMC  PACKAGES  START  AS  LOW  AS 
$3900.  Call  or  write  for  you  information 
kit,  including  a  free  demonstration  soft¬ 
ware  package. 

BetterWay  Systems,  Inc. 

PO  Box  2135 
Statesboro,  GA  30458 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


USE  YOUR  MACS  for  display-preprint 
accounts  receivable,  classifieds,  circu¬ 
lation.  Fully  developed  newspaper 
applications  with  all  necessary  reports, 
invoices,  statements,  aging,  customer 
lists,  run  sheets,  sales  analysis, 
subscriber-nonsubscriber  mailing  lists, 
contract  expiration,  much  more. 
Figures  all  costs  based  on  your  rates. 
Single  or  multi-user.  Customization 
available.  $500  per  module  or  all  three 
for  $1200.  Call  (602)  368-5706  for 
information  and  literature. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 

New  Low  Cost  Waste  Ink  Reclaimer 
recycles  Offset,  Dilitho  &  Letterpress 
Inks,  Color  or  Black  to  press  ready  ink. 
Requires  only  compressed  air. 

Starts  at  $6,995.00 
Eclectic  Company  (513)  277-7410 
2571  Timber  Lane,  Dayton,  OH  45414 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


Excellent  Condition.  Kirk  Rudy  800 
labeling  base  -  2  years  old  and  hardly 
used.  Cost  $10,000,  sell  for  $7,500. 
Call  Dave  Bishop  (413)  772-0261. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
STACKERS 

Hall  Monitor,  Sta-Hi  251  &  257 
IDAB  440,  Muller-Martini  259 

STRAPPERS 

Signode-MLIEE,  ML2EE,  MLN2&2A 
Ovalstrap  JP  80  Standard  &  Crosstie 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Stream  Conveyor-wire  and  belt 
Switches  and  stream  aligners 
Floor  conveyor-Roller  Top  Belt,  Dock 
Pacers,  Bottom  wrap 

SYSTEMATION,  INC. 
(203)675-9438  FAX(203)678-0437 


Muller-Martini  newspaper  inserting 
machine.  Model  227.  Four  into  one. 
Excellent  condition.  (215)  547-4210. 
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Muller  Model  270 
Compensating  Stacker  Counter 
Muller  5  into  1  Inserter  with  Bottom 
Wrap  and  Auto  Strapper,  Complete 
System. 

(408)  289-1400  Wesco  Graphics 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa.  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM  CG  Typesetters,  service  &  parts 
Jeff  (216)  729-2858 


Compugraphic  Edit  Writer  75,000 
Typesetting  package 
Compugraphic  Unisetter  (LR) 

5  Harris  Keyboards 

Harris  Microstore 

Tvro  facet  tape  punc.h 

7200  headliner  with  fonts 

Sell  all  or  separately 

Call  Doug/Lisa  (201)  772-2121. 

ONE  SYSTEM  MODEL  300  for  Editorial 
and  Model  80  for  Classified,  w/  35 
Terms.,  (2)  300  Meg  &  (2)  80  Meg  HD, 
(3)  KSR  820  and  LP300  Printronix 
Rrt.,  Advantage  l/F,  6600  Driver,  2  1.'2 
yrs.,  $45,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  Parts 
for  almost  all  models  and  makes  of 
typesetting  machines  and  film  proces¬ 
sors;  usually  at  30%  off  manufacturer 
P'ice.  Call  for  free  catalogue! 

BWI  FAX  (216)  831-1628. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber.  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES 

1  D.S.  America 
Grandstep  Step  &  Repeat 
Model  PC533-C1 
4  months  production  use  only 
Lucius  Morse,  Owner 
(314)  961-9997 


6-unit  Goss  Community,  2  folders  top 
condition.  By  owner.  (214)  380-9578. 

ATF  KING  PRESS  SHEETER 
22-3/4  Cut  Off 
Excellent  Condition 

(408)  289-1400 


Baldwin  Model  902  Web  Guides 
Used  only  6  Months 
(408)  289-1400. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS  until 
you  contact  Newman  Int'l  Press  Sales 
(913)  362-8888  or  telex  275257. 


FLEXO  OPPORTUNITY 
4-unit  23  9/16"  cut-off  Windmoeller 
Hoelscher  press  with  3  half  decks, 
double  3:2  folder  and  4  RTP's. 
Released  from  production  mid-1989. 
Installed  new  1984  and  runs  like  new. 
Inspect  in  operation. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


Goss  Community  add  on  Units 

4  Unit  1500  Suburban 

2  Harris  V15A  Add  on  Units 

5  Unit  Suburban 
2  Unit  Newking 

(408)  289-1400  Wesco  Graphics 


Goss  Suburban  1500  series  3  units, 
folder  1/4,  1/2,  double  parrallel  cross 
perf  sheeter.  Complete  press  or  indivi¬ 
dual  components. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island.  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Telex  206766 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  1100  series,  4  units 
SC  folder  with  double  parallel,  4  posi¬ 
tion  rollstand.  Completely  rebuilt,  with 
brand  new  Fincor  75  hp  motor  and  SCR 
controller  available  immediately.  Mira¬ 
cle  Industries,  Inc.,  (203)  723-0928. 

GOSS  Urbanite  U-657,  10  units,  2 
folders,  upperformer,  and  two  quarter 
folders.  Available  January  1,  1989. 
Dauphin  Graphics  (717)  362-3243. 


HARRIS 

-NCH  400,  6  units,  1985,  22-3/4". 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Cosmo,  5  units,  1982,  RTP's. 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4  Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

GOSS 

2  add-on  oil  lub.  Community  units 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

2  Unit  Community,  grease  lub. 

4  Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 
11  Unit  Urbanite  U664  with  upper 
former,  available  April,  1989. 
HARRIS  COTTRELL 
Add-on  V-25  unit 

4-Unit  Harris  V-700  with  heatset  pkg, 
comb,  folder,  excellent  starter. 

MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS' 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23  9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Ballon  Formers 

Goss  Ballon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quaterfolder  and  Trimer 

Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22  3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.  0. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machiner  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  R.T.P.’s  40",  42" 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3/4" 

°aper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Goss  suburban  folder  recently  rebuilt; 
stepper  pressure  sensitive  labeler; 
Compugraphic  unisetters;  count-o- 
veyors.  Write  or  call  Gary  B.  Gaier  or 
Michael  Wilder,  Chippewa  Publishing 
CO.  Inc.,  PO  Box  69,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wl  54729,  (715)  723-5515. 


TRADE-IN  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

2- Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder,  doing 
commercial  book  work 

6-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1977) 

3- Unit  News  King  w/KJ4  folder  (1969) 

4- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder  (1973) 
1-Color  King  KJ6  folder,  rebuilt,  with 

press  drive 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

1-Quadra-Color  unit  (1980) 

1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife 
4-Ebway  splicers 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
18  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $30,000  ea. 

1  4-hi  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $240,000 

1  6-Web  S/C  Folders  $75,000 

2  8-Web  S/C  Folders 

(with  upper  formers)  $90,000  ea. 

VALLEY  PRINTERS,  16230  Filbert  St.. 
Sylmar,  CA  91342.  (818)  362-7771. 


SHOWPIECE 

Harris  N-1650,  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANPA/Tech  for  sale:  Completely  refurb¬ 
ished  from  sideframes  on  up.  Cylinders, 
Bearers,  high  precision  SKF  Main  Bear¬ 
ings,  Vibrators,  Fountain  Rolls,  etc.  Will 
install,  warranty. 

‘  N-1650,  66"  Dryers,  One  TECH 
dryer,  one  built  by  THERMOCHILL, 
two  years  old. 

*  Two  THERMOCHILL  chill  roll  stands 
66",  two  years  old  with  spare 
parts,  etc. 

*  75  hp  Gardner  Denver  Compressor, 
like  new  with  Dryer. 

*  Two  Haley  66"  double  infeeds, 
two  years  old,  good  price. 

*  Five  REGISTROM  RTP’s,  66"  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition 

priced  to  sell. 

*  Carlson  automated  Plate  Bender, 
new,  for  22-3/4"  cut  off  for 
33’’x47’’  plates. 

*  Five  LPA  blowers  from  300 
to  800  CFM. 

Call  Bert,  Presstime  International,  Inc. 

(401)  348-8683. 


TURNKEY  QUOTATION  1969-72 
23-9/16  cut-off 

2  10-units  Goss  Mark  Two  press  lines 
consisting  of 

10-unit  90  degrees  stagger 
6  color  humps  13  and  10  side 

3  to  2  double  imperial  folders  with 
balloon  formers,  skip  slitters  on  lower 
and  upper  formers  pneumatic  controls. 

42"  Goss  auto  pasters  with  the  latest  in 
electronics  transition  and  tension.  If 
required  the  real  arms  can  be  replaced 
providing  capacity  for  45-inch  rolls. 

COLOR  CAPABILITY  provides  process 
color  to  every  section  and  double  truk 
color  to  all  center  spread  sections. 

These  excellent  modern  press  lines  are 
offered  exclusively  by  PRINTING 
PRESS  SERVICES  INTERNATIONAL. 
Whatever  you  may  require  for  your 
present  press  lines,  give  us  a  call. 
U.S.A.  (jail  Bob  Clawges 
Tel:  216  441  1730  (Cleveland) 

Fax:  216  883  8724 
U.K.  Call  Dick  Walne 
Tel:  0772  797050  (Preston) 

Fax:  0772  717611 
AUSTRALIA  Call  Keith  Saunders 
Tel:  61  8  356  7883  (Adelaide 
Fax:  61  8  353  5493 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINE 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
line  ads  for  the 
November  26th  issue 
must  be  received  by 
Monday,  November  21st,  12  noon. 

Please  also  note  that  E&P's  offices 
will  be  closed  on  November  24th  and  25th. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1 ,  1 988 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5.80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  12  or  more  times  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
of  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Butler  University  seeks  an  Assistant  or 
Associate  Professor  to  teach  beginning 
and  advanced  public  relations  to  under¬ 
graduate  students  in  an  undergraduate 
setting  beginning  Fall  Semester  1989. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  had 
extensive  public  relations  experience, 
previous  teaching  experience,  and  a 
terminal  degree  appropriate  for  the 
field.  The  Ph.D.  is  preferred.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  demonstrate  a  level  of 
excellence  in  scholarly  or  professional 
activities  and  a  commitment  to  teach¬ 
ing  consistent  with  a  tenurable  position. 
Salary  and  benefits  are  highly  competi¬ 
tive.  The  position  is  for  a  nine-month 
academic  year  with  extra  compensation 
available  for  summer  teaching.  Butler 
University  is  a  non-denominational, 
private,  coeducational  university  of 
approximately  2,900  FTE  students, 
located  conveniently  to  downtown 
Indianapolis.  The  city  affords  opportun¬ 
ities  for  research  and  consulting  in 
mass  communications  fields.  An  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Equal  Opportunity 
employer,  Butler  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  and  nominations  of  women  and 
minorities.  Review  of  candidates  will 
begin  on  November  21,  1988,  and  will 
continue  until  an  appointment  is  made. 
Send  nominations,  or  letters  of  applica¬ 
tions,  curriculum  vitae,  and  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  to:  Professor  Arthur 
Levin,  Head,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Butler  University,  4600  Sunset 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46208. 


Graduate  School  Of  Journalism 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of 
Columbia  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  and  nominations  for  senior  and 
junior  faculty  positions  in  print  and 
broadcast  journalism  for  the  1989-90 
academic  year.  These  one-year  renew¬ 
able  and  tenure-track  positions  will  be 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  distinguished 
professionals  with  an  interest  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  research.  The  School  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer  and  especially  encourages 
applications  from  minorities  and 
women.  Send  letter,  vita  and  three 
reference  letters  to: 

Committtee  on  Faculty  Appointments 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  NY  10027 


M.S.  -  Journalism.  The  College  of 
Communcations  at  The  University  of 
Tennessee  invites  applications  from 
experienced  journalists  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioners  for  its  graduate  prog¬ 
ram  in  media  management.  This  unique 
M.S.  program  is  designed  for  profes¬ 
sionals  desiring  advanced  training  in 
media  administration.  Graduate  assis- 
tantships  available.  Contact  Dr.  H.H. 
Howard,  Communications,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville.  TN  37996. 
Complete  applications  for  fall  1989  due 
March  1.  GRE  required.  Minorities  and 
women  are  especially  urged  to  apply. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Dynamic 
MA  program  invites  pros/students  who 
have  demonstrated,  or  shown  potential 
for,  excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-1482;  or  call  (205) 
348-8613. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville  invites  applicants  for  a  tenure- 
track  position  as  assistant  professor  of 
mass  communication  beginning  late 
August  1989.  Teaching  responsibilities 
include  mass  media  and  society  and 
one  or  more  of  the  following  specialties: 
media  law,  ethics,  media  economics, 
international  communication,  public 
relations  or  advertising.  The  Ph.D. 
degree  is  required  for  tenure,  ABD 
acceptable  for  initial  appointment. 
Women  and  minorities  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  apply.  Review  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  applicants  will  begin  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1988.  Salary  competitive. 

UNCA  is  a  selective,  public  undergradu¬ 
ate  liberal  arts  university  of  3,100 
students  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
Send  vita,  three  references  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  undergraduate  teaching  philo¬ 
sophy  to  Dr.  Alan  Hantz,  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  Program,  UNCA,  One  Universi¬ 
ty  Heights,  Asheville,  NC  28804-3299. 
UNCA  is  an  EO-AA  employer. 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  -  We  are  looking 
for  an  experienced  chief  financial  offic¬ 
er  to  direct  the  fiscal  management  of  a 
50,000  plus  AM  daily  in  zone  5. 

This  senior  management  position  will 
direct  all  administrative  functions 
including:  Accounting,  Data  Process¬ 
ing,  Payroll,  and  Credit.  Must  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  preparation  of  budgets, 
financial  reports,  analysis  and 
forecasts. 

Ideal  candidate  will  possess  actual 
"hands-on"  experience  in  all  applicable 
accounting  functions. 

Excellent  compensation  and  benefits. 
Submit  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Manager  Of  Customer  Accounting 
Our  newspapers  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  good  people  skills  and  maturity 
and  confidence  to  train  and  develop  a 
top  team  while  dealing  firmly  and  cour¬ 
teously  with  peers  in  operating  profit 
centers.  Responsibilities  include  bill¬ 
ing,  cash,  credit  and  collections.  Prefer 
a  candidate  with  a  degree  in  account¬ 
ing,  systems  background  and  familiarity 
with  Lotus.  We  use  Collier  Jackson  soft¬ 
ware  on  a  Hewlett  Packard.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  3  to  5  years  experience  with  a 
heavy  transaction  load  operation.  Ours 
is  a  high  gross  company  that  will  add 
responsibility  to  a  management  position 
as  quickly  as  candidate  is  ready.  Call 
Alan  Walrond,  CFO,  Sun  Coast  Media 
Group,  Venice,  FL  (813)  484-2611. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Hands-on,  one-year  internship  for 
minority  journalist  with  3-5  years  news¬ 
room  experience  and  commitment  to  a 
career  in  newspaper  management. 
Intern  will  serve  as  assistant  to 
company  president  in  all  aspects  of 
news  business.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Travel  allowance. 
Application  deadline  December  1, 
1988.  Send  resume,  three  letters  of 
recommendation  and  a  500-word  essay 
describing  reasons  for  interest  in  intern¬ 
ship  to:  Mr.  Loren  Ghiglione,  President, 
Worcester  County  Newspapers,  25  Elm 
Street,  Southbridge,  MA  01550. 

COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR 
needed  for  Southwestern  government 
with  high  local,  regional  and  national 
profile.  Excellent  writing  and  personal 
communications  skills  a  must,  as  well 
as  strong  organizational  ability.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to: 

COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Box  65661 

Washington,  DC  20035-5661 
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ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Will  be  responsible  for  the  management 
of  home  delivery  operations  servicing 
300,000  homes  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  Will  direct  the  activities 
of  three  facilities  which  deliver  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisements. 

To  qualify  you  will  need  a  strong  mana¬ 
gerial  background  in  saturation  deliv¬ 
ery,  planning,  logistics  and  cost  control. 
To  explore  this  outstanding  opportunity, 
qualified  candidates  should  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

George  Yannakopoulos 
General  Manager,  Home  Delivery 
Beacon  Communications 
20  Main  Street 
Acton,  MA  01720 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CONTROLLER  and  business  manager  to 
supervise  all  accounting  functions 
including  preparations  of  financial  data 
and  annual  budgets.  Responsible  for 
directing  circulation  and  advertising 
managers.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
accounting,  and  two  to  three  years  of 
accounting  and  or  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Lotus  123  and  general 
computer  knowledge  is  a  must.  Send 
replies  to  Box  3316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  -  Excellent  opportunity 
for  a  seasoned  Financial  Executive  with 
an  eleven  publication  newspaper  and 
shopper  group  located  in  the  midwest  in 
a  small  college  community.  Entire 
responsibility  for  accounting,  treasury 
and  EDP  functions.  Reports  to 
Publisher.  CPA  or  MBA  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  3339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
National  Catholic  publishing  company 
is  seeking  individual  to  succeed  to  Pres¬ 
idency.  Candidate  must  have  Master’s 
of  Business  Administration  or  equiva¬ 
lency  and  minimum  of  five  years  execu¬ 
tive  administration  experience.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  tO:  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
200  Noll  Plaza,  Huntington,  IN  46750. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  a  group-owned 
weekly  shopping  guide  in  Central  Michi¬ 
gan.  Candidate  must  possess  a  strong 
media  sales  background,  be  organized, 
ambitious,  hardworking,  self-motivated 
and  have  excellent  interpersonal  skills. 
Must  be  able  to  train  and  supervise  a 
sales  team,  distribution  department 
and  office  staff.  Position  offers  salary 
and  bonus  compensation  package, 
profit  sharing  opportunity  and  growth 
potential.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
3323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Fantastic  opporunity  for  go-getter  with 
financial  and  personnel  skills  to 
manage  this  dynamic  70,000  circ. 
weekly.  Maintain  our  45%  growth  rate 
and  reap  the  rewards.  Resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  Metro  Times,  800 
David  Whitney  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Ml 
48226. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  a  growing 
Pennysaver  group  in  Central  New  York, 
consisting  of  three  Pennysavers  and  an 
AM/FM  radio  station.  Good  market  area 
with  excellent  opportunity  for  growth. 
Will  oversee  all  phases  of  operation. 
Sales  experience  a  plus.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Mall  replies  to  Box  3358,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  GENERAL  MANAGER 
3-5  years  management  experience 
needed  for  Northern  California  publica¬ 
tion.  Emphasis  in  Advertising  and  Mark¬ 
eting,  P&L,  small  business  operations. 
Strong  leadership  abilities  with  excel¬ 
lent  people  skills.  Please  send  resume 
and  salaiy  expectation  to  Box  3353, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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GENERAL  MANAGERS  (2)  -  Two 
medium  weeklies  (stateside  and  inter¬ 
national.)  Must  have  experience  in 
newspaper  advertising  sales  with 
commercial  printing.  Compensation 
ranges  from  $40,000  to  $7(),000.  We 
are  an  executive  search  firm  and  we  wili 
contact  you  before  referring  your 
resume  to  the  client.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  3361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
With  weekly  group  in  Norfolk  area.  If  you 
can  sell  and  are  ready  for  newspaper 
management,  write:  Hanes  Byerly, 
Byerly  Publications,  1000  Amory  Drive, 
Franklin,  VA  23851. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  2  daily  is  looking  for  a  strong  lead¬ 
er  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  competitive 
market.  Perhaps  you’re  a  no.  2  or  no.  3 
right  now  and  want  to  run  your  own 
show.  We  want  good  management  and 
organizational  skills,  a  willingness  to 
work  with  young  staff  and  seasoned  pros 
and  the  ability  to  get  results.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement  and  recognition 
come  with  our  organization.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Box  3307,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Entertainment  weekly,  tops  in  its  Cali¬ 
fornia  central  coast  market,  seeks  a 
proven,  hands-on  leeader  to  revitalize 
its  display  and  classified  9-person 
team.  Strong  skills  required  in  sales, 
training,  time  management,  motivation, 
telemarketing,  design  and  promotion. 
Positive,  winning  attitude  essential. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  with  excellent  benefits,  career 
growth  in  an  ideal  setting,  salary  range 
from  $36  to  $40K  plus  override.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box  3351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  display  your  motiva¬ 
tional  and  training  skills  on  our  aggres¬ 
sive  45,000  daily  &  Sunday  in  Zone  3. 
This  individual  must  be  looking  to  lead, 
learn  and  advance  as  he/she  raises  the 
level  of  professionalism  of  our  total 
advertising  effort. 

Ability  to  sell  against  television  and 
radio  a  must!  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Please  send  a  cover  letter 
outlining  your  strong  points,  salary 
history,  and  why  you  want  to  move  up 
and  run  your  own  department.  Box 
3354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Joplin  (Missouri)  Globe,  an  Ottaway 
newspaper  seeks  and  outstanding 
person  to  take  overall  responsibility  for 
advertising  sales.  Joplin  is  the  gateway 
to  a  paradise  of  lake  and  mountain 
country.  The  city  is  named  one  of  the 
"50  Best  Towns  in  America"  in  the 
Bayless  guide  and  is  rated  first  for  hous¬ 
ing  in  Places  Rated.  With  an  MSA  popu¬ 
lation  of  135,700,  Joplin  offers  an 
exceptional  lifestyle  to  the  exceptional 
candidate.  The  Globe,  37,174  morn¬ 
ings  and  45,546  Sundays,  has  won  the 
state  press  association’s  General  Excel¬ 
lence  Award  for  three  consecutive 
years.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  minimum  of  three  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  retail  or  classified, 
and  will  be  able  to  effectively  compete 
in  a  market  with  three  tv  stations. 
People  skills  are  a  must,  as  is  a  desire  to 
be  visible  in  the  community.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  tO: 
John  N.  Wilcox,  Publisher,  The  Joplin 
Globe,  117  E.  4th  St.,  Joplin,  Missouri 
64801. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Chicago’s  largest  group  of  weekly 
community  newspapers  with  over 
400,000  circulation  seeks  exprienced, 
hands-on  person  to  direct  and  lead  a 
staff  of  40.  This  person  should  have 
prior  experience  in  all  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Must  be  a  proven 
communicator  and  innovator.  This  will 
prove  to  be  an  exciting  and  rewarding 
position  for  the  person  selected.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Mail  inquiries  and 
resumes  to:  Pulitzer-Lerner  Newspap¬ 
ers,  c/o  Mr.  George  Bulgaris,  General 
Manager,  7519  N.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60626. 

A  subsidiary  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  2  weekly 
newspapers.  One  paid  and  one  free, 
located  in  zone  2,  in  a  rapidly  growing 
corporate  and  professional  community. 
Non-metropolitan  area  but  with  all  the 
cultural  advantages  of  the  big  city. 
Present  sales  staff  of  3  in  a  very  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Aggressive  approach  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  aggressive  weeklies  in  competitive 
resort  area  of  South  Jersey.  We  need  a 
take-charge  manager  whose  strengths 
are  sales,  ideas  and  people  skills.  Admi¬ 
nistrative  and  organizational  ability  a 
must.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
with  national  parent  company.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  The  Gazette  Leader,  Attn: 
Mark  Laskowski,  PO  Box  469,  Wild¬ 
wood,  NJ  08260. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Progressive  group  of  7  Penny  Savers  in 
midwest  seeking  enthusiastic  high 
energy  professional  with  strong  people 
skills,  10  years  sales  and  marketing 
experience  to  motivate  and  lead  a  staff 
of  ten.  Previous  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Benefits:  management  open  to 
ideas,  concern  with  quality  output  and 
customer  service  and  profit  sharing. 
Come  join  our  team  we’re  "striving  for 
excellence".  Send  resume  to  Publisher, 
2102  South  Michigan,  South  Bend,  IN 
46613. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  small 
Zone  5  daily,  weekly  and  shopper. 
Enthusiastic,  public  relations  oriented 
person  experienced  in  competitive 
markets  handling  major  account 
presentations,  budgeting  and 
motivating/training  sales  people. 
Expect  an  opportunity  to  become  gener- 
la  manager  with  group  within  two  years 
if  performance  and  management  skills 
dictate  such  a  move  is  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial.  Salary,  bonus,  benefits  and  profit 
sharing.  Respond  in  confidence  to  Chief 
Operating  Officer,  PO  Box  3353, 
Evansville,  IN  47732. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Midwestern,  regional  business 
publisher  seeks  Ad  Manager  with  5  or 
more  years  of  sales/sales  management 
experience.  Must  have  proven  record  of 
strong  marketing  talent,  ability  to 
devise  and  implement  new  sales  strate¬ 
gies  and  to  manage  sales  staff. 

References  should  describe  you  as 
aggressive,  energetic,  creative  and  a 
good  leader.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Resume  and  salary  history  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  3348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROUP  OF  weekly  newspapers  along 
Delaware  coast  seeks  aggressive  exper¬ 
ienced  sales  person  to  be  right  hand 
person  to  ad  manager.  Salary  is 
$350.00  per  week  plus  commissions. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Michael 
Mills,  Delaware  Coast  Press,  PO  Box 
309,  Rehoboth  Beach,  DE  19971. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
nation’s  fastest  growing  small  daily 
newspaper  group,  seeking  hands-on 
advertising  directors  to  become  part  of 
management  program.  Show  what  you 
can  do  to  build  lineage  and  within  three 
years  be  managing  a  daily  paper. 
Current  opening  in  Sayre,  PA,  9,000 
circulation  daily.  Salary  range 
$20,000-$25,000.  Send  applications 
to  George  Sample,  201  N.  Lehigh  Ave., 
Sayre,  PA  18840  or  call  (717) 
888-9643, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Baltimore’s  largest  weekly  newspaper 
(93,000)  seeks  a  creative  and  highly 
motivated  classified  manager.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  outstanding  leadership 
skills  and  a  solid  track  record  for  setting 
and  achieving  goals.  Training  skills  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Baltimore  City  Paper,  800  N.  Charles 
Street,  Suite  350,  Baltimore,  MD 
21201.  Attn:  Gail  Clough. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Northampton  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette,  an  independent  paper  of 
21,000  circulation  in  the  lovely 
Connecticut  River  Valley  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  seeking  a  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  to  supervise  and  train  a 
staff  of  1 5 . 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  across  a  variety  of  selling  situa¬ 
tions,  be  able  to  identify  opportunities 
and  problems  and  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  effective  responses,  and  be 
committed  to  a  philosophy  that  places  a 
premium  on  quality  service  and 
community  newspapering. 

An  attractive  compensation  package, 
the  opportunity  for  advancement,  and 
challenges  certain  to  maximize  personal 
and  professional  growth  will  be  offered 
in  return. 

Please  send  a  letter  explaining  your 
reasons  for  applying  together  with  a 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Don  Nunes 

Director  of  Advertising  And  Marketing 
The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
115  Conz  Street 
PO  Box  299 

Northampton,  MA  01060 
All  responses  will  be  held  in  confi¬ 
dence.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


RETAIL  DIVISION  MANAGER 

One  of  America’s  best  metropolitan 
dailies  is  looking  for  a  division  manager, 
an  energetic,  creative  self-starter  to  give 
strong  leadership  and  direction  to  one 
of  our  retail  sales  teams.  To  ensure 
success  in  this  position,  an  applicant 
should  first  have  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  in  retail  advertising. 

As  division  manager,  you  would  work 
closely  with  an  account  representative 
and  advertisers  to  achieve  a  strong 
revenue  performance.  Planning,  goal¬ 
setting  and  coordinating  the  sales  effort 
would  be  your  basic  responsibilities, 
but  you  would  also  need  to  perform 
basic  administrative  responsibilities. 

Located  in  one  of  the  Sunbelt’s  most 
desirable  markets,  our  newspaper  is  an 
ethnical  employer.  The  position  carries 
a  good  salary  and  bonus  program.  Our 
superior  benefit  package  includes 
company  paid  pension  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plans,  group  life  and  major  medical 
insurance,  liberal  paid  vacations,  holi¬ 
days  and  more.  EOE/M/F.  Write  us 
outlining  your  background  and  salary 
requirements:  Personnel  Dept.,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  PO  Box  1121,  St. 
Petersburg,  FL  33731. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Independent,  aggressive,  dynamic  TMC 
group  in  suburban  NYC  metro  area 
seeks  experienced  ad  director/retail 
advertising  manager  to  grow  with  us. 
Must  have  established  track  record  with 
entrepreneurial  ability.  Will  give  you 
initial  direction  and  general  guidelines 
but  the  ball  is  yours.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
3359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

CHANGES  are  being  made,  artists 
needed  now!  We  are  expanding  our 
editorial  art  department  to  include 
dynamic  informational  graphics 
specialties.  Macintosh  expertise  is 
mandatory.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Susan  Barber,  Editorial  Art  Director, 
Box  4747,  Houston,  TX  77001-4747. 


USA  TODAY’S  Graphics  &  Photography 
department  is  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  1989  minority  internships, 
available  year-round. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets  of  your  work 
and/or  slides  by  Dec.  15  to:  Lynne 
Perri,  Deputy  Managing  Editor/Graphics 
&  Photography,  USA  TODAY,  PO  Box 
500,  Washington,  DC  20044. 


ASST.  MANAGING  EDITOR/GRAPHICS 
We  are  looking  for  a  graphics  leader  to 
help  us  take  full  advantage  of  4, 
10-unit  TKS  Off-set  presses  in  a  new 
plant  now  under  construction.  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  is  just  beginning  to 
paginate,  about  to  redesign  the  paper, 
and  will  begin  printing  on  the  new 
presses  in  late  1989,  or  early  1990.  We 
are  looking  for  a  person  who:  has 
demonstrated  skills  in  personnel 
communcations,  graphics  concepts  and 
implementations;  is  intimately  familiar 
with  technological  changes  taking  place 
in  the  news  industry;  can  organize, 
guide  and  manage  a  talented  and 
award-winning  staff  of  photographers 
and  artists;  can  be  a  newsroom  leader  in 
the  initiation  formation  and  publication 
of  effective  graphics;  can  help  us  take 
full  advantage  of  the  latest  in  color 
system  and  critique  finished  pages  for 
style  and  graphic  content.  The  winning 
candidate  will  be  a  key  member  of  the 
editorial  team,  a  highly  dedicated, 
motivated  and  skilled  individual.  Super¬ 
visory  experience  is  required.  Interested 
parties  should  send  a  letter  and 
resumes  to  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Department  of  Employee  &  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions,  34  South  Third  Street,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43215.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Reporting  to  Vice  President/Circulation. 
Highly  competitive  New  Jersey  daily 
newspaper  seeks  a  hands-on  profes¬ 
sional  manager.  Primary  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  managing  all  home  delivery 
functions.  Proven  track  record  a  must. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  including  present  salary  to 
Box  3345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

for  30,000  plus  Zone  5  daily  with 
impressive  growth  potential.  Join  a 
team  of  solid  newer  managers  already 
busy  in  revitalizing  our  product  and 
operations.  To  be  considered  for  this 
opportunity,  you'll  need  to  demonstrate 
ability  In  sales  and  promotion,  an 
understanding  of  the  critical  areas  of 
circulation  management,  solid  person¬ 
nel  skills  and  an  attention  to  detail. 
We’re  part  of  a  stable  company  with  a 
solid  future.  If  you  have  ever  wanted  to 
show  what  you  could  do  with  your  own 
operation,  please  send  us  a  resume  and 
personalized  cover  letter  immediately. 
Box  3346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Lively  30,000  state  capital  daily 
committed  to  continuing  circulation 
growth.  Candidates  should  have  district 
manager  or  similiar  experience  and  a 
good  track  record  in  the  top  circulation 
job  at  a  smaller  daily,  with  demon¬ 
strated  marketing,  management  and 
computer  skills.  Apply  tO:  Paula 
Redmann,  Human  Resources,  The 
Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Afternoon  daily  with  24,000  circulation 
in  western  Massachusetts.  Hands-on 
position  which  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  person  we  are  seeking  will  be 
strong  in  field  management  and  DM 
supervision.  Competitive  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  bonus  plan.  Send 
resume,  and  salary  requirements  to 
Fran  Smith,  Circulation  Director,  The 
Transcript-Telegram,  120  Whiting 
Farms  Road,  Holyoke,  MA  01040. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Weekly  community  newspaper  group  in 
Tampa  Bay  area  of  Florida  seeks  circu¬ 
lation  manager  experienced  with  paid 
and  TMC  products.  Good  communica¬ 
tion  skills  a  must.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Human  Resources 
Manager,  Sunbelt  Publishing  Co., 
6214  U.S.  Highway  19,  New  Port 
Richey,  FL  34652.  EOE  M/F. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
70,000  combined  daily,  100,000 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  2  seeking 
goal-oriented  assistant  to  Circulation 
Director.  The  right  candidate  must  be 
an  excellent  communicator  with  solid 
organizational  skills.  A  proven  track 
record  with  experience  in  rural  and 
urban  distribution,  zoning,  CIS,  single 
copy,  promotion  and  overall  circulation 
management  is  essential.  We  are  an 
aggressive,  well-managed,  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  newspaper  offering  excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits,  and  stability  in  a 
beautiful  area  in  the  northeast  U.S. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  Box  3352,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
17,000  6-day  daily  is  seeking  a 
circulation  manager.  We  are  a  growth- 
oriented,  sales  and  market  driven  news¬ 
paper  in  zone  2.  Our  ideal  candidate  is 
a  good  people  manager,  outstanding 
leader,  and  our  best  salesperson.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  to  help  us  grow 
to  25,000  circulation;  provide 
outstanding  service;  and  maintain  our 
record  of  excellence  in  collections.  We 
will  provide  a  good  salary.  401(k)  plan, 
MBO  bonus  program  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3318,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LARGE  METRO  NYC  paid  weekly  group 
seeks  circulation  manager  with  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Must  be 
experienced  in  telemarketing  opera¬ 
tions.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
based  on  experience  with  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  paid-for-performance  bonuses. 
Additional  growth  opportunities  within 
corpration  for  right  individual.  We  are 
serious  about  Circulation  Growth  and 
view  this  as  a  Key  spt  on  our  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Reply  in  confidence  with 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
3296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 
Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  community 
daily  seeks  experienced  person  for  posi¬ 
tion  as  circulation  manager.  Prefer 
someone  with  experience  in  competitive 
markets.  Computer  experience,  flexibil¬ 
ity,  strong  leadership  and  organization 
skills  a  must.  Our  circulation  is  ABC 
audited,  and  the  circulation  department 
is  well  organized  for  excellent  service 
and  future  grovrth.  Circulation  potential 
is  tremendous.  Number  of  households 
in  the  market  is  expected  to  double  in 
the  next  7  to  10  years.  Box  3325, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING 
PROGRAM/ANALYST 
Southern  Alabama’s  leading  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  over  100,000-plus 
needs  an  individual  with  one  to  three 
years  Hewlett-Packard  COBOL  program¬ 
ming  experience.  Candidate  must 
possess  strong  communication  skills, 
be  self-motivated,  and  have  Collier- 
Jackson  advertising  and  circulation 
experience.  Competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits  offer.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  33 19,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  INFO 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
The  Kingsport  Times-News,  northeast 
Tennessee’s  leading  newspaper  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  47,000.  needs  a 
person  with  strong  communication 
skills  and  heavy  exposure  in  a  Collier- 
Jackson-COBOL  environment  using 
DEC  VAX  hardware.  Ideal  candidate  will 
know  the  newspaper  business,  especial¬ 
ly  circulation  and  advertising  and  finan¬ 
cial  accounting.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  David  Rau,  Publisher, 
Kingsport  Times-News,  PO  Box  479, 
Kingsport,  TN  37662. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


10,000  MANIACS 

What’s  that!?  You  tell  us.  Then  we'll  tell 
you  whether  you’re  ready  to  be  no.  2  in 
our  lifestyles  department.  If  you’re  a 
snoozer,  an  inverted  pyramid,  a  just- 
the-facts  type,  forget  it.  We’re  after  an 
alternative  thinker,  a  talented  editor,  a 
creative  brainstormer  to  be  assistant 
features  editor.  Will  handle  magazines 
primarily.  To  answer  the  question,  and 
to  apply,  write  tO:  Dave  Haynes, 
Features  Editor,  The  News- Sentinel,  PO 
Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  A 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  and  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


A  KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPER  in 
Penn  State  University’s  hometown  is 
looking  for  a  sports  editor.  We  want 
somebody  with  strong  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  good  organizational  ability, 
and  flair  and  imagination  for  putting 
together  a  comprehensive  sports 
section.  Covering  a  national  caliber 
football  program  is  a  significant  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  tar  from  the  only  one.  Send 
resume,  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Robert  Ashley,  Executive  Editor,  Centre 
Daily  Times.  PO  Box  89,  State  College, 
PA  16804.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
For  3-person  desk  on  37.000  daily  in 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Must 
have  previous  experience  on  a  city  desk 
or  comparable  assignment  editing  job 
and  strong  word  editing  skills.  Good 
people  skills  a  must.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history/requirements  to  Prince  George’s 
Journal,  9410  Annapolis  Rd..  Lanham, 
MD  20706.  Attn:  Jim  Farrell.  No  calls, 
please. 


EOE 


V^SSISTANT  ^DITOR 

ARAMCO  WORLD 

Aramco  Services  Company,  located  in 
Houston,  Texas,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  Assistant  Editor  for  their  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine. 

Candidates  must  possess  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  literature,  history,  polical  science 
or  other  related  liberal-arts  discipline,  plus 
5  years’  experience  in  writing  and/or 
editing  for  newspapers  or  magazines. 
Academic  knowledge  of  the  Middle  East 
preferred,  actual  residence  a  definite  plus. 
Some  international  travel  will  be  required. 

Aramco  Services  Company  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package.  For  im¬ 
mediate  consideration,  please  submit 
resume  with  three  writing  samples  to: 
ASC,  Employment,  Dept.  06R-012-8, 
P.O.  Box  4530,  Houston,  Texas 
77210-4530. 


ARAMCO  SERVICES  COMPANY 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 
BUSINESS  REPORTER 
METRO  REPORTER 
If  you  have  writing  talent  and  are  eager 
to  work  at  a  top  quality  daily,  we're 
interested  in  hearing  from  you.  We  want 
people  who  will  become  the  definitive 
reporters  on  their  beats,  and  who  can 
tell  stories  in  a  way  that  will  matter  to 
readers.  Five  years  daily  experience 
preferred;  banking,  economics  or  real 
estate  reporting  experience  a  plus  on 
business  beat.  Send  resumes,  salary 
history  and  work  samples  to:  Human 
Resources,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001.  EEO  employer. 


AWARD-WINNING  AM  in  major  metro¬ 
politan  area  searching  for  talented  news 
and  sports  desk  candidates  from  small¬ 
er  dailies  looking  to  move  up.  Solid 
language  and  layout  skills  a  must.  Reply 
to  Paul  Mowry,  Night  Editor,  Tribune 
Newspapers,  120  West  First  Avenue, 
Mesa,  AZ  85202. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Journal  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  business  editor.  Position 
involves  selection  of  stories  and 
graphics,  editing,  managing  staff  and 
writing.  Prefer  at  least  3  years  journal¬ 
ism  experience,  including  some  busi¬ 
ness  reporting.  Send  resume,  writing 
samples  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Bob  Moyer,  Lincoln  Journal,  PO  Box 
81689,  Lincoln,  NE  68501. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  wants  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  aggressive  business  reporter 
with  the  energy  and  ability  to  dig  stories 
out  of  a  conservative  business  commun¬ 
ity.  The  beat  is  heavy  industry.  Fine 
writing,  sensitivity  to  lifestyle,  work-, 
place  and  industrial  trends  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  clips  reflecting  enter¬ 
prise,  insight  and  style  to  Matthew 
Kennedy,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  34 
Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15230. _ 

Read 

E&P 

weekly, 

for 

latest 

newspaper 

news. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Experienced,  aggressive  and  energetic 
reporter  with  solid  writing  ability.  For  a 
medium  sized  paper  that  is  growing 
with  the  area.  Zone  9  (The  Warm  Part.) 
Send  clips,  references,  resume  to  Box 
3347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Korea  Times,  a  well  established 
and  fast  growing  ethnic  daily  newspaper 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  full-time  copy  editor  for  its  Engl¬ 
ish  language  edition.  Must  have  proven 
skills  in  editing  and  headline  writing. 
Send  resumes  and  salary  history,  along 
with  work  samples  and  reference  list  to 
Korea  Times  English  Language  Section, 
PO  Box  74517,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90004-4896. 


CAPITAL  BUREAU  CHIEF 
Opening  soon:  bureau  chief  to  report  on 
state  government  as  it  relates  to  3 
member  newspapers  in  Midwest. 
Reporting  exprience,  ability  to  write 
clearly  and  satisfy  diverse  needs  of  3 
editors.  Competitive  salary.  Excellent 
benefits  with  major  chain.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  3334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  are  a  54,000  circulation  paper  in 
Zone  2  with  major  metro  standards.  We 
seek  an  inspired  city  editor  who  can 
manage  a  dozen  reporters  through  beat 
coverage,  long-term  enterprise  and  spot 
news.  Imagination  and  story  develop¬ 
ment  key  attributes.  Salary  up  to  $36K 
for  right  candidate.  Must  have  2  years 
reporting  experience  and  2  years  editing 
experience.  If  you're  frustrated  at  a 
larger  paper,  seek  us  out.  Box  3350, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  A  precise,  energetic  copy 
editor  to  work  at  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  a  fast-growing  daily  newspaper 
in  San  Francisco's  Bay  area.  The  candi¬ 
date  should  be  able  to  spot  holes  in 
stories,  write  clever  headlines  and 
design  clean,  eye-catching  pages  under 
deadline  pressure.  Three  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  Submit 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and 
clips  to:  Ann  Hagen  Kellett,  Managing 
Editor,  Contra  Costa  Times,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596-1088. 


COPY  EDITOR 

20,000  morning  daily/Sunday  in  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  is  looking  for  copy 
editor  with  1  to  2  years  experience  or 
reporter  with  3  to  4  years  and  part-time 
editing  experience  who  wants  to  move 
full-time  to  the  copy  desk.  Must  know 
and  love  the  language,  have  a  flair  for 
layout,  headlines.  Familiarity  with  Mac 
II  a  plus.  Send  resume,  layout  or  writing 
samples  to  Ron  Bouchard,  Editor,  The 
Pocono  Record,  511  Lenox  St., 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 


CLASSICS  your  beat?  We're  looking  for 
a  reporter  who  can  be  both  music  critic 
and  reporter  of  other  fine  arts  in  Florida 
East  (ioast  city.  Reporting  experience 
and  knowledge  of  all  fine  arts  essential. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  3324,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

for 

1988-1989  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Editor  Publisher  extends  to  you,  as  a  graduation  gift,  a  FREE  insertion  in  the  “Positions 
Wanted”  section  of  both  its  December  3 1  st  and  January  7th  issues.  In  addition,  if  you  fun  your 
ad  1  more  time,  you  will  be  charged  only  the  3-time  rate  of  $2.60  per  line  for  the  third  insertion. 
If  you  run  your  ad  2  more  times,  you  will  be  charged  only  the  4-time  rate  of  $2.40  per  line  for 
each  of  the  two  times.  Whether  or  not  you  take  advantage  of  the  multiple  rate  discount,  your  ad 
in  our  December  31st  and  January  7th  issues  is  FREE! 


-GUIDELINES- 


•  Ads  must  not  exceed  7  lines  (approximately  34  characters  per  line).  We  reserve  the  right  to 
edit  copy  to  fit  space  requirements. 

•  Use  of  E&P  box  numbers  will  be  accepted  free  of  charge. 

•  Journalism  school  and  graduation  date  must  be  specified  to  E&P  (but  not  necessarily  in  ad 
copy). 

•  All  ads  must  be  MAILED  to  E&P  with  prepayment  enclosed  for  additional  insertions.  No 
ads  by  phone,  please. 

•  Deadline  for  receipt  of  ads;  December  19th,  1988. 


EdHor  &  PubBsher  ^  ABP 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York,  N  Y  1(X)1 1  •  212  675  4380  ANR\ 

FAX#  212  929  1259 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  is  looking  for 
a  top-notch  copy  editor  to  edit  and  re¬ 
write  copy  and  write  lively  headlines. 
Must  be  able  to  work  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately  under  deadline  pressure.  Prior 
copy  editing  experience  preferred.  Only 
those  with  a  true  desire  to  be  a  copy 
editor  need  apply.  The  successful  appl¬ 
icant  will  find  opportunities  for  future 
advancement  to  other  desk  positions. 
90-member  news  staff;  70,000  daily 
and  80,000  Sunday  circulation. 

Night  schedule  4  PM  to  midnight;  40 
hours  per  week. 

Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  samples  to  Machele  Wiebel  by 
November  14,  1988. 

The  Gazette 
500  Third  Avenue  SE 
Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52401 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  EDITOR 

You  can  live  right  next  door  to  the 
Alaskan  wilderness  and  at  the  same 
time  work  with  talented,  award-winning 
journalists  at  one  of  the  nation’s  best 
small  metros.  The  Anchorage  Daily 
News  is  looking  for  two  talented  copy 
editors,  one  to  work  sports  and  one  to 
work  news.  The  sports  position  is  a  staff 
expansion  and  is  an  entry-level  position. 
Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  field, 
work  on  a  college  newspaper  or  an 
internship  on  a  daily  newspaper.  For  the 
news  position,  a  minimum  of  three 
years  daily  editing  experience  is 
required.  Applicants  for  both  positions 
who  pass  the  initial  screening  will  be 
required  to  take  an  extensive  copy¬ 
editing  test.  Send  resumes,  work 
samples  and  reference  list  to:  Jim 
Macknicki,  In  care  of  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


EDITOR  for  small  Indiana  weekly. 
Excellent  hands-on  starter  spot  for 
young  graduate  who  wants  to  learn  it  all. 
Competitive  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
sample  clips  and  resume  to  The  Dunkirk 
News  and  Sun,  c/o  Box  1049,  Portland, 
IN  47371. 


EDITOR  or  solid  reporter  with  writing, 
photo,  and  layout  skills  to  become 
editor  of  Ohio  county  seat  weekly.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Editor,  PO  Box  303,  Bellevue,  OH 
44811. 


EDITOR 

Step  up  from  a  weekly.  4,500  circula¬ 
tion  daily  needs  editor  who  can  build 
readership  to  a  better  news  product. 
Beautiful  area,  outdoor  life  style.  Salary 
$16-18,000.  Advance  within  national 
group.  Call  Rip  (616)  627-7144. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
For  Arizona  daily  newspaper.  Some  writ¬ 
ing  ability  desirable.  Outstanding 
opportunity.  Good  salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience.  Send 
resume,  references  and  some  clips  to 
Publisher,  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  Box 
C3,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 


Experienced,  community-oriented 
EDITOR  tor  twice-weekly  in  beautiful 
northwestern  Montana.  Strong  writing, 
layout,  headline  skills  a  must.  Photo 
and  sports  experience  important.  This  is 
a  good  newspaper  town  which  expects  a 
professional  product.  No  phone  appli¬ 
cations.  Resume,  clips  to  Mark  McMa¬ 
hon,  The  Western  News,  PO  Box  M, 
Libby,  MT  59923. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  wanted  for 
small  daily  newspaper.  Responsibilities 
include  managing  a  staff  of  tour,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing.  Send  resume  to  Editor 
Wanted,  News  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  879, 
Keyser,  WV  26726. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Growing  8,000  daily  in  California’s  high 
desert  seeks  resourceful  features  editor. 
Must  be  able  to  produce  lively  lifestyle 
features,  cover  the  art  and  localize  new 
developments  in  the  areas  of  health  and 
religion.  Strong  layout  ability  a  must  on 
this  all-Macintosh  paper.  Also  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  an  expected  city/ 
county  reporter  openings.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  five  non-returnable 
tearsheets  showing  stories  and  layout  to 
Jamie  Hurly,  Mana^ng  Editor,  The 
Daily  Independence,  PO  Box  7,  Ridge¬ 
crest,  CA  93555.  Zone  7,  8,  9  applic¬ 
ants  only. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


Ecfilor  &  Pubisher 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  Columnist  on 
newspaper  technology.  Monthly  pub. 
needs  regular  contributors  on  compu¬ 
ters,  printing,  pre-press,  other  tech 
areas.  Newspaper  experience  a  must. 
Resume,  samples  to:  Dennis  DuBe, 
N&T,  603  Park  Point  Drive  No.  275, 
Golden,  CO  80401. 


FREELANCERS  NEEDED 
Writers  and  photographers  in  Great 
Lakes  Cities,  especially  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  by  nation¬ 
al  boating  newspaper.  Interested  in 
enterprise  photos  and  clear  and  concise 
copy  -  news,  features,  trend  stories. 
Send  query  and  samples  to  Regional 
Editor,  Soundings  Publications,  35 
Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


LOCAL  MEDIA  ORGANIZER  and 
NATIONAL  MEDIA  positions  available 
for  generating  coverage  of  hunger 
issues.  Both  positions  require  three 
years  media  or  PR  experience,  excellent 
writing  and  communication  skills,  and 
knowledge  of  hunger  issues.  Christian 
faith  perspective  essential.  Salary 
based  on  need.  Write:  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Bread  for  the  World,  802  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20018. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Our  weekly  business  newspaper  needs  a 
strong  editor  who  can  rework  copy  deftly 
and  improve  its  content.  Experience  in 
newsroom  management  and  knowledge 
of  local  market  preferred  but  not 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  requirement  to  Mark  Dodosh, 
Editor,  Crain’s  Cleveland  Business,  140 
Public  Square,  Cleveland,  OH  44114. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  community- 
oriented  5-day  12,000  circulation  daily 
in  scenic  mountain  area  of  zone  3. 
Hands-on  writer,  editor.  Immediate. 
Require  daily  experience.  Bright,  strong 
package.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  3331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Well-organized  writer/reporter  with  edit¬ 
ing  skills  needed  tor  lively  regional/city 
monthly  magazine.  We  need  a  locomo¬ 
tive  because  this  train  is  rolling  right 
along.  Contact  Mike  Warshaw,  Editor, 
Worcester  Monthly,  1  Exchange  Place  , 
Worcester,  MA  01618. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  Publisher  of 
weekly  newspaper  in  Southwest  U.S. 
seeks  professional  with  minimum  10 
years’  management  experience  in  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines.  Ideal  candidate 
will  have  strong  editing/publishing 
background.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  excellent  benefits.  Box 
3363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR 

For  feisty  New  Jersey  AM  daily.  We  want 
an  aggressive  person  who  can  lead  and 
teach  a  talented  young  staff  of  reporters 
and  work  with  some  solid  pros.  Send 
cover  letter,  clips,  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Bill  Blocher, 
Editor,  Ocean  County  Observer,  8 
Robbins  Street,  Toms  River,  NJ  08754. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  9,000  PM  in 
north  central  Indiana.  Layout  ability  a 
must.  Send  samples,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Smith,  Peru 
Tribune,  PO  Box  87,  Peru,  IN  46970. 


NEWS  EDITOR  5-day  daily.  Zone  3. 
Daily  background.  Strong  writer,  imagi¬ 
native  editor,  good  with  people.  Great 
community.  Resume,  clips,  references 
to  Box  3330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Digital  Review,  the  number  one  independent  newspaper  covering 
Digital  Equipment  C^p.  and  compatible  compiiing,  workstations 
and  connectivity,  is  looking  for  top-notch  professionals  to  join  its  40- 
member  editorial  staff  at  our  Prudential  Center  offices. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 


You  will  assist  the  Features  Editor  in  generating  ideas  for  news  analysis, 
product  guides,  and  special  feotijres.  You  will  also  assign,  edit,  re¬ 
write  staff  and  freelance  articles. 

Knowledge  of  the  computer  industr/  along  with  4-6  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  on  a  computer  publication  or  daily  newspaper  is 
required.  Excellent  writir^,  editing,  organizing  and  supen/isory  skills 
are  a  must.  Familiarity  with  DEC  market  is  a  big  plus.  A  degree  in 
journalism  is  preferred. 


ASSIS1ANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  ^ 


You  will  assist  the  Managing  Editor  in  overseeing  editaial  production 
and  maintaining  high  ^itorial  standards.  Responsibilities  will  include: 
setting  schedules  for  daily  filing  of  section  text  and  artwork  into  copy- 
desk,  and  coordinating  daily  work  flow  between  editorial  and  art 
departments.  You  will  also  manage  a  6-member  copydesk  and 
oversee  editorial  processing  from  copy  edit  through  Rileys,  layouts, 
page  proofs,  and  mechanicals. 

You  must  have  exceptional  interpersonal  skills  with  a  demon¬ 
strated  capacity  for  detail  and  organization.  A  minimum  of  5  years  of 
copy/production  editing  required;  feature  writing/editing  experience 
is  a  big  plus.  A  degree  in  journalism  or  liberal  arts  is  preferred. 

Ziff-Davis,  one  of  the  country's  largest  and  fastest  growing  com¬ 
puter  publishing  oompanies,  offers  highly  competitive  salaries  and 
excellent  benefits. 

Please  send  your  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Personnel, 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.,  800  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  02199. 
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HELP  WANTED 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  service; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE.  Pleas  do  not  ask 
us  to  return  long  distance  calls.  NEW 
ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  70  Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA 
01970. 


NEWS  EDITOR  & 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITORS 
Superb  opportunities  on  award-winning 
progressive  70,000  PM  in  highly 
competitive  metro  region.  We're  looking 
for  editors  experienced  in  staff  direc¬ 
tion,  copy  editing,  headline  writing, 
graphics  and  contemporary  design.  A 
chance  to  be  part  of  an  aggressive  news 
team.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Refer¬ 
ences  with  resume.  Zone  5.  Box  3360, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  STATEHOUSE  STRINGER  our 
weekly  business  newspaper  needs  a 
Columbus,  Ohio,  stringer  who  can  cover 
business-related  legislative  issues. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Dodosh, 
Editor,  Crain’s  Cleveland  Business,  140 
Public  Square,  Cleveland,  OH  44114. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR 
Supervise  3  reporters  and  40  part-time 
correspondents  covering  a  15-county 
area  in  Northeast  Iowa  for  a  50,000  PM 
daily.  Some  reporting.  Need  good  orga¬ 
nizational,  motivational  and  editing 
skills.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Saul 
Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO 
Box  54O,  Waterloo,  lA  5O704. 


REPORTER 

Self-starter  with  strong  writing  ability 
for  95,000  PM  daily  (145,000  Sunday) 
in  Northeastern  Ohio.  Oegree  and  a 
minimum  of  2  years  experience 
required.  Mandatory  tryout.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tony  Paglia,  The 
Vindicator,  PO  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
OH  44501-0780.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

REPORTER 

25,000  New  England  PM  is  expanding 
its  local  news  staff.  Applications  are 
invited  from  versatile  reporters  who  can 
out-hustle  and  out-write  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Photography  skills  a  plus.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Don’t 
tell  me  you  can  do  it;  show  me  you’ve 
done  it.  Seno  resume,  clips  tO:  Ned 
Bristol,  Managing  Editor,  The  Sun  Chro¬ 
nicle,  Box  600,  Attleboro,  MA  02703. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTERS 

The  Waterloo  Courier  expects  to  have 
two  openings  on  its  regional  desk  in 
January.  Each  reporter  would  be 
responsible  for  general  assignment 
duties  in  a  five  county  area,  but  would 
work  in  the  main  office.  A  midwest 
background  is  preferred.  The  Courier  is 
a  50,000  PM  daily  serving  Northeast 
Iowa.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Dan 
Dundon,  City  Editor,  Waterloo  Courier, 
PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


REPORTER 

Proficient  writer  with  at  least  2  years 
experience  and  business/reporting 
background  to  work  for  95,000  PM 
daily  (145,000  Sunday)  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  Otiio.  Mandatory  tryout.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tony  Paglia,  The 
Vindicator,  PO  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
Oh  44501-0780.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


REPORTER 

Central  Massachusetts  magazine 
combo  regional  business  publication 
and  general  assignment  city  magazine  - 
offers  a  great  opportunity  for  reporter/ 
writer  looking  to  sharpen  their  teeth. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Mike  Warshaw, 
Editor,  Worcester  Monthly/Business 
Worcester,  PO  Box  300,  Worcester,  MA 
01614. _ _ 

REPORTER  ~ 

Mid-sized  central  Texas  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  reporter  for  2-person 
bureau.  Successful  applicant  will  be  a 
self-starter  with  2  to  3  years  experience 
who  enjoys  working  in  a  competitive 
situation.  Send  resume,  non-returnable 
clips  and  cover  letter  to  Steve  Walters, 
Managing  Editor,  Temple  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  PO  Box  6114,  Temple,  TX 
76501  or  call  (817)  778-4444. 


REPORTER 

Small  daily  in  northwest  NJ  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive  reporter.  The  applic¬ 
ant  should  have  good  news  instincts,  a 
love  for  the  business  and  a  demon¬ 
strated  flair  for  the  language.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  R. 
Bergmann,  New  jersey  Herald,  PO  Box 
10,  Newton,  NJ  07860. 

Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

If  you  have  three  to  five  years  solid 
editing  experience,  no  boats  and 
consider  the  national  boating  titles 
overly  cautious  it  not  down  right  dull, 
you  might  be  right  for  OFFSHORE,  the 
boating  magazine  of  New  England,  NY, 
&  NJ.  Boat  ken  is  essential!  Call  Herb 
Gliick  (617)449-6204. 


FREE  JOB  LISTINGS 
For  a  Limited  Time  Only 

You  can  sample  FREE  the  newspaper  profession’s  fastest,  most 
sophisticated  job  hunting  resource.  MediaLine  calls  newspapers 
nationwide  every  day,  and  reports  their  job  openings  to  Media- 
Line  clients  via  telephone.  With  a  pushbutton  telephone,  call 
303-792-9922.  After  the  call  connects,  enter  these  code  numbers: 

Week  of  November  7th  Week  of  November  14th 


Staff  Writers  20-655-98 

Copy  Editors  21-052-97 

Sports  Writers  22-449-95 

Editors  23-907-26 


Week  of  November  14th 

Staff  Writers  20-205-40 

Copy  Editors  21-602-39 

Sports  Writers  22-465-03 

Editors  23-862-02 


To  sign  up  for  regular  MediaLine  service,  call; 

800-237-8073 

in  Caiifornia:  408-296-7353  „  i 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  -  Group  of  growing  quality 
eastern  NC  weeklies  seeking  full-time 
reporter.  Photoskills  helpful.  Must  be 
fluent  in  sports.  $200-$250/week.  Plus 
mileage  benefits.  Come  grow  with  us. 
Mail  resume  and  clips  to  Personnel 
Department,  News  (.eader,  PO  Box 
158,  Fremont,  NC  27830. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  need  a  flexible  writer  &  photogra¬ 
pher  who  can  handle  everything  from 
scholastic  sports  to  hunting  and  fishing. 
Challenging  position  (4  high  schools  in 
area)  located  on  the  World  Famous 
Kenai  River  in  Alaska.  Great  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  outdoor  enthusiast.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Ralph  Thomas, 
Managing  Editor,  Penisula  Clarion,  PO 
Box  4330,  Kenai,  Alaska  99611  or  call 
(907)  283-7551. 


SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  daily  known  for 
good  writing  and  strong  local  commit¬ 
ment  seeks  wire  and  assistant  city 
editor  candidates.  Also  looking  for 
sharp  reporters  who  can  write  well. 
Beginners  welcome.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  3355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  ZONE  9  daily  needs  managing 
editor,  reporter,  photographer.  Some 
experience  preferred.  Box  3317,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We’ve  been  a  consistent  APSE  winner 
and  now  we  need  someone  to  continue 
the  tradition.  We  want  a  strong  writer, 
designer  and  organizer  to  run  our  5-per¬ 
son  staff.  Cover  PAC-10,  Big  Sky,  and 
NAIA  World  Series  while  living  in  a 
superb  area  for  the  outdoor  enthusiast. 
25,000  AM.  Send  resume,  clips,  pages 
to  Paul  Emerson,  Managing  Editor, 
Lewiston  Tribune,  PO  Box  957,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  ID  83501. 


THE  BILLINGS  GAZETTE,  a  55,000 
morning  daily,  has  created  three  posi¬ 
tions  through  restructuring  of  the 
newsroom. 

News  Editor:  supen/ise  and  coordinate 
nightside  news  operations,  including 
page-one  editors,  copy  desk,  sports, 
city  and  state  news.  Must  be  highly 
skilled  in  design,  layout  and  use  of 
graphics,  have  excellent  news  judgment 
and  people  skills. 

Assistant  Region  Editor:  work  with 
reporters  and  photographers,  edit  local 
and  state  copy  and  layout  regional  news 
pages. 

Reporter:  Work  general  assignment  on 
night  shift  covering  a  variety  of  hard 
news  and  features. 

Send  application  letter,  complete 
resume,  clips,  tearsheets,  references 
and  salary  history  to  Lorretta  Breslin, 
Human  Resources  Director,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  36300,  Billings,  MT 
59107-6300.  Resume  must  be 
received  by  Tuesday,  Nov.  15th.  EOE 
M/F. 

WE  NEED  an  experienced,  aggressive 
reporter  for  a  senior  level  position  cover¬ 
ing  local  government  and  politics  for  our 
40,000  circulation  daily  outside 
Washington,  DC.  Minimum  four  years 
daily  newspaper  or  wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Resumes  and  clips  to  Karen 
Henson,  City  Editor,  The  Montgomery 
Journal,  2  Research  Court,  Rockville, 
MD  20850. 

EOE 

ZONE  5  mid-sized  PM  has  immediate 
opening  for  general  assignment  reporter 
specializing  in  coverage  of  agriculture 
and  rural  affairs.  Degree  required, 
experienced  preferred.  Recent  or  Janu¬ 
ary  graduates  with  strong  background, 
professional  internships  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Applicants  with  demonstrated 
communication  skills  in  non-newspaper 
fields  will  be  considered.  Midwest  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Box  3344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  North  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  Good  background  in  photo¬ 
graphy  and  basic  knowledge  of  develop¬ 
ing  black  &  white  negatives/prints. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Joyce  McCul¬ 
lough,  News-Tribune,  426  Second  St., 
LaSalle,  IL  61301. 


USA  TODAY’S  Graphics  &  Photography 
department  is  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  1989  minority  internships, 
available  year-round. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets  of  your  work 
and/or  slides  by  Dec.  15  to:  Lynne 
Perri,  Deputy  Managing  Editor/Graphics 
&  Photography,  USA  TODAY,  PO  Box 
500,  Washington,  DC  20044. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


PRODUCTION 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  in  northern  Illi¬ 
nois.  Production  manager  for  daily 
newspaper  and  commercial  plant.  All 
inclusive  concept  -  from  idea  to  deliver 
piece.  Includes  responsibility  for 
composing,  camera  and  plate,  web 
offset  press,  job  printing,  lettershop, 
and  computer  programming.  Goss 
Suburban  press  with  progress  capabili¬ 
ty,  leadership,  motivational  skills,  tech¬ 
nical  capabilities,  business  sense,  posi¬ 
tive  can-do  attitude,  and  good  people 
skills  are  required.  We  want  someone 
who  can  organize  and  take  pride  in 
making  a  good  operation  better!  Ideal 
for  someone  who  has  gained  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  wants  to  take  charge.  Please 
send  resume  to  Patrick  B.  Mattison, 
President,  Belvidere  Daily  Republican, 
401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  II. 
61008. 


Growing  Zone  5  publishing  group 
accepting  resumes  for  current/future 
openings  for  camera,  pre-press  and 
press  operators  and  working  supervisory 
personnel  with  experience  on  six  or 
more  Goss  Community  units.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  be  cost,  maintenance  and 
quality  conscious.  Competitive  salary, 
benefits  and  profit  sharing.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  repected.  Respond  to  Chief  Oper¬ 
ating  Officer,  PO  Box  3353,  Evansville, 
IN  47732. 


AD/Zone  1 

To  $45K 

AD/Zone  4 

To  $45K 

AD/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

AM/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

PM/Zone  2 

To  $50K 

PM/Zone3 

To  $30K 

PM/Zone  6 

To  $30K 

CD/Zone  2 

To  $40K 

CM/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

Prs  Supv/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  5 

To  $30K 

Prs  Frmn/Zone  3 

To  $25K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  6 

To  $25K 

Pressmen/All  Zones 

To  $22K 

Maiirm  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $30K 

Maiirm  Frmn/Zone  4 

To  $22K 

GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

Post  Office  Box  373 
Newtown  Square,  PA  19073 

215  359-1234 
800  342-1777 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


LIVE  IN  PARADISE  and  run  8-unit 
Solna  News  King.  Excellent  pay  pack¬ 
age  with  bonus  potential.  Immediate 
opening.  Call  Nick  Witmer  at  (717) 
888-9643  or  write  to  201  N.  Lehigh 
Ave.,  Sayre,  PA  18840. 


.  MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR 
50,000  circulation,  7-day  Zone  2  news¬ 
paper  needs  a  planning  and  scheduling 
wizard  to  serve  as  mailroom  supervisor. 
This  person  will  be  reponsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  all  mailroom  production 
efforts,  as  well  as  managerial  respons- 
bilities  such  as  purchasing,  hiring, 
budgeting,  etc. 

Managerial  experience  is  a  must,  Harris 
8-48P  inserting  experience  a  definite 
plus.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
number-two  man  to  move  up. 

Send  resume  with  salary  history  to:  Box 
3342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Morning  daily  newspaper  and  potential 
two-shirt  job  printing  plant,  with  8  units 
Goss  Community,  needs  experienced 
press/camera  supervisor.  Salary 
commensurate  with  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Liberal  benefits  include  family 
health  care,  paid  vacation,  and  401K 
savings  plan.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
want  to  settle  in  New  England's  finest 
skiing,  fishing,  and  hunting  country  this 
could  be  the  opportunity  you’ve  looked 
for.  Write  Richard  Macko,  The  Brattleb- 
oro  Reformer,  PO  Box  802,  Brattleboro, 
VT  05301. 


PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Zone  3  daily  with  100,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion  seeks  a  candidate  with  strong 
human  resource  development  skills  to 
manage  a  staff  of  12  systems  and  hard¬ 
ware  technicians.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  must  be  familiar  with  Fourth 
Wave  publishing  systems,  possess 
knowledge  of  Post  Script  system 
language  and  have  full  understanding  of 
hardware.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  FIELD  SUPPORT 
A  major  manufacturer  of  printing  press 
ancillary  equipment  is  seeking  a  techni¬ 
cal  field  support  person  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  after  sales  support  among  our 
nationwide  customer  base. 

The  preferred  candidate  will  have  had 
considerable  hands-on  experience  in 
the  pre-press  and  pressroom  areas  of  a 
daily  letterpress  newspaper  production 
environment  and  will  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  achieving  high  quality 
newspaper  reproduction.  Offset  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  an  asset  but  is  not 
essential. 

The  person  we  seek  will  be  a  good 
communicator  and  will  be  comfortable 
dealing  with  people  at  all  levels  in  a 
newspaper  in  order  to  optimize  the 
benefits  of  using  our  products. 
Extensive  travel  within  North  America 
and  occassional  travel  to  Europe  will  be 
required  for  this  position.  Compensa¬ 
tion  includes  salary  commensurate  with 
experience  plus  expenses  and  a  full 
benefits  package. 

If  you  are  interested  in  pursuing  this 
exciting  opportunity,  please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  3349,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listings  tracks 
current  Calif,  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  free  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  Communcations  Connection,  PO 
Box  186,  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  award-winning 
Louisiana  semi-weekly  (circ. 
9,000-plus)  seeks  administrative  or 
department  head  position  with  large 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper  in  zones  4  or 
6.  Over  20  years  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  business. 
Economic  recession  in  La.  has  caused 
Publisher  to  eliminate  my  position. 
Strong  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Publisher  will  accompany  resume.  I  am 
a  43-year-old  married  female  with 
grown  children.  Contact  Pam  (504) 
667-0714  or  write  to  27265  W.  Lake¬ 
side  Dr.,  Denham  Springs,  LA  70726. 

MAJOR  METRO  Ad  Manager,  with  small 
city  dally  publishing  experience,  look¬ 
ing  for  mid-size  daily  opportunity.  Over 
20  years  experience  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tions,  budgets,  marketing,  planning 
and  achieving  results.  Box  3303.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MICRO-MARKETER  specializing  in 
small  to  medium  size  dailies,  paid  and 
free  weeklies,  shoppers,  T.M.C. 
products  desires  challenging  ppsition  in 
Zones  1  or  2.  Cost  conscious  with  excel¬ 
lent  budgeting  skills.  Over  18  success¬ 
ful  years  in  the  industry.  Contact  Dave 
Ruscetta,  15C  Monroe  St.,  Milford,  CT 
06460  or  call  (203)  877-8727. 

PUBLISHER/GM 

I  have  successfully  published  newspap¬ 
ers  and  supervised  groups  of  newspap¬ 
ers.  Excellent  profits  and  award¬ 
winning  newspapers.  Strong  in  all 
departments,  and  meeting  objectives. 
John  Shields,  2424  Brookdale  Court, 
Merced,  CA  95340.  (209)  723-7407. 


PUBLISHER 

If  my  newspaper  abilities  were  judged 
on  the  scale  of  a  baseball  player,  I 
would  be  a  .320  hitter  who  hits  the  long 
ball  with  a  lot  of  RBIs,  excellent  fielder 
with  a  strong  arm,  a  player  who  leads 
his  team  to  the  World  Championship, 
and  a  player  who  never  misses  a  game 
because  of  injuries.  Translated,  I  am  a 
professional  with  many  career  records 
who  will  produce  an  excellent  newspap¬ 
er  efficiently.  Box  3335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER,  CEO,  GM  22  years  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
commercial  printing  operations. 
Extremely  successful  in  company  turn 
around  and  competitive  situations. 
Prefer  aggressive  large  daily  with 
commercial  printing.  Box  3356,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Successful  Publisher/CEO,  the  right 
person  to  lead  your  organization  to  new 
lengths  of  success.  Solid,  successsful, 
established  motivator  of  people  and 
ideas  who  achieves  record  breaking 
results  with  a  continuous  track  record  of 
success.  Box  3327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

I  have  the  education,  now  I  need  a  job. 
BA  in  Fine  Arts,  now  will  graduate  in 
November  from  La  Jolla  Academy  of 
Advertising  Arts.  Strong  in  graphic 
design  and  illustration.  Know  Mac, 
pasteup,  and  design,  some  newspaper 
experience.  Write  or  call  Susan  Lindsey, 
4850  Bella  Pacific  Row  #258,  San 
Diego,  CA  92109.  (619)  483-2114. 


We  are  all  born  mad. 
Some  remain  so. 

Samuel  Beckett 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Proven  Professional  with  23  years  on  a 
major  metro.  Experienced  in  ALL 
phases  of  circulation,  strong  leader, 
administrator,  extensive  knowledge  of 
marketing,  distribution,  home  delivery 
and  single  copy.  Available  full-time  or 
to  consult.  Box  3357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  NEW 
job.  Experience  with  12,000  Oklahoma 
daily,  (jene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

9  YEAR  SYNDICATED  COLUMNIST 
looking  for  new  home  for  fashion/sewing 
column  -  great  reference.  Author  of  2 
books.  Professional  speaker  and  writer 
for  20  years.  Sally  Cowan,  3873  Hick¬ 
ory  Lane,  St.  Augustine,  FL  32086 
(904)  797-4173. 


ATTENTION  OHIO  EDITORS: 
Handicapped  FL  freelance  writer  with 
four  years  exp.  seeks  full-time  general 
assignment  position  on  medium-to- 
large  size  newspaper/magazine.  Dead¬ 
lines  have  always  been  met.  Will  be  in 
Ohio  week  of  Nov.  21.  Steve  (813) 
293-9567.  Have  answering  machine. 
All  calls  returned. 


AT  THE  TOP,  10  years  to  retire,  but  no 
place  to  go.  Accomplished  reporter/ 
editor  looks  for  new  mountain.  Hard 
worker,  accurate,  prefer  Zones  3-4.  Box 
3314,Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  move  to  mid-size  or  major,  metro 
or  suburban.  Excellent  leader,  organiz¬ 
er.  Computer  and  people  oriented. 
Don't  pass  me  by.  Contact  Chuck  (914) 
428-6111. 


DON’T  HIRE  ME,  unless  you  are  looking 
for  a  15-year  pro  with  writing,  editorial 
and  management  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  corporate  publications.  I  love 
writing;  love  working  with  people 
committed  to  award-winning  communi¬ 
cations.  Salary  secondary  to  job  satis¬ 
faction  and  opportunity  for  growth. 
Write  Box  3336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-REPORTER  -  Seeks  reporting 
job  on  daily  or  suburban  weekly.  6  years 
daily,  1-1/2  years  suburban  weekly. 
Had  long  time  care  of  mother,  now 
deceased. 

Ready  and  eager  to  get  back  to  news¬ 
paper  business.  J-school  grad. 
1986-87  courses,  reporting,  editing 
modern  newspaper:  All  American 
modern  newspaper.  1988,  new  75,000 
circ.,  monthly  newspaper  tor  disabled, 
asst,  to  Editor.  Cheryl  A.  Spencer,  718 
N.  32nd  Ave.,  Hollywood,  FL  33021. 

EDITOR-REPORTER 
12  years  experience  includes  city  and 
copy  desks,  editorials,  business  news, 
supervision.  Seeks  metro  or  suburban 
position.  Box  3341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  good 
Macintosh  skills  seeks  copy  editing 
position  at  quality  miu-sized  daily.  Call 
Gail  (812)  333-6504. 


FEATURES  REPORTER/RESTAURANT 
CRITIC  with  current  metro  daily  and  city 
magazine  experience  and  strong  food 
background  seeks  career  opportunity  in 
large  metro  area.  Box  3337,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FIVE  YEAR  VETERAN  book  reviewer  for 
Hartford  Courant  seeks  position  as  book 
editor  in  New  York  City  Area  or  Zone  1. 
Call  Chris  Patsilelis  (203)  579-6924  or 
Box  3310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  The  Madison 
(Fla.)  Enterprise-Recorder  wants  more 
responsibility  on  a  larger  paper.  Person¬ 
al  winner  of  5  awards  in  the  last  2  years. 
Skills:  staff  management,  make-up, 
camera,  column  and  investigative 
reporting.  Experience  includes  The 
Clearwater  Sun  and  The  Tampa 
Tribune.  Al  Parsons,  (904)  973-8556. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR 
Young,  experienced  journalist  seeks 
position  at  daily  paper.  Will  relocated. 
Write  to  Box  3364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/LAYOUT 
Seven  years  covering  preps  through 
pros.  Workaholic.  Writing/layout/ 
columns  background.  Dailies  only.  Any 
zone.  Call  nights:  (603)  898-7777. 


THE  WINNING  TOUCH 
Sports  writer  with  8  state  and  national 
awards  in  past  four  years  seeks  to  bring 
talents  to  daily  paper.  Layout,  photo, 
headline  skills.  Will  relocate.  Call 
Gregory  Mellen  (408)  335-7053. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  World  class 
talent.  Prefer  daily  in  Chicagoland  area 
(within  50  miles)  but  will  consider  all 
offers.  Contact  Paul  (312)  423-2940. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Proposal  to  reform  libel  law  has  troubling  aspects 


By  Jane  Kirtley 

A  new  proposal  to  “reform”  libel 
law  has  just  been  released  by  the 
Annenberg  Washington  Program 
(E&P,  Oct.  22).  Drafted  by  a  blue-rib¬ 
bon  committee  including  media 
lawyers,  a  judge,  a  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist,  and  media  critics,  the  proposal 
bewails  the  horrendous  legal  costs, 
protracted  trials,  and  emotional  tur¬ 
moil  which  accompany  the  typical 
libel  suit.  Instead,  the  committee 
urges  plaintiffs  and  defendants  alike 
to  embrace  a  “simpler”  approach  to 
settling  libel  disputes. 

Rather  than  burden  lawyers,  judges 
and  juries  with  the  nearly  25-year-old 
doctrine  that  the  news  media  cannot 
be  held  liable  for  false  statements 
published  without  fault,  the  study  rec¬ 
ommends  that  we  jettison  that  consti¬ 
tutional  protection  in  the  name  of 
expediency. 

It  urges  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of 
strict  liability,  a  common-law  notion 
reaching  far  back  into  the  misty  layers 
of  Anglo-American  jurisprudence, 
which  simply  means  that  news  organi- 
zations  will  be  held  absolutely 
accountable  for  any  error  of  fact  they 


(Kirtley  is  executive  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press.) 


publish. 

The  proposal  advocates  a  two- 
tiered  system  of  disposing  of  libel 
complaints.  At  the  first  level,  an 
aggrieved  party  would  be  required  to 
demand  that  the  news  organization 
either  publish  a  retraction  or  provide 
him  with  comparable  space  to  rebut 
the  allegedly  libelous  story  in  his  own 
words.  The  news  organization  would 
have  the  options  of  complying,  of 
publishing  a  retraction  in  lieu  of 
granting  the  request  for  a  right  to 
reply,  or  refusing  to  do  either  one. 


There  is  a  fundamental 
reason  why  news 
organizations  should 
object.  It  is  the  First 
Amendment. 


If  the  news  organization  complies 
with  the  complainant’s  request,  the 
case  is  over.  If  it  chooses  not  to,  the 
proposal  would  then  permit  either 
party  to  convert  a  traditional  libel 
case  into  a  declaratory  judgment 
action. 

At  this  stage,  the  case  moves 
quickly  to  trial  on  a  single  issue:  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  statements  pub¬ 


lished.  The  complainant  has  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  that  the  statements  are 
false  and,  if  he  does  so,  will  be  granted 
a  pronouncement  by  the  court  to  that 
effect.  No  damages  will  be  awarded 
although,  if  the  complainant  prevails, 
the  news  organization  will  have  to  pay 
his  attorneys’  fees. 

The  new  system  benefits  both 
sides,  the  proposal  says.  It  will  decide 
the  ultimate  issue  of  “truth.”  It  will 
unclog  the  courts,  abolish  staggering 
punitive  damages  awards,  end  relent¬ 
less  probing  into  the  editorial  process 
and  the  minds  and  motivations  of 
journalists. 

It  will  also  eliminate  the  messy  and 
often  unclear  legal  doctrines  of  fault: 
negligence  and,  above  all,  “actual 
malice,”  which  requires  a  public-fig¬ 
ure  libel  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the 
news  organization  published  false  and 
defamatory  information  knowing,  or 
having  reason  to  know,  that  it  was  not 
true. 

Sounds  neat,  tidy,  above  all,  cheap. 
How  could  anyone  object  to  such  a 
streamlined  way  of  disposing  of  libel 
disputes? 

There  is  a  fundamental  reason  why 
news  organizations  should  object.  It 
is  the  First  Amendment. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  landmark  case  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  that  a  public  official  could 
not  be  awarded  punitive  damages  in  a 
libel  case  without  proving  actual 
malice,  it  was  certainly  addressing  the 
very  real  concern  that  crippling  libel 
awards  could  destroy  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 

It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
however,  not  the  money,  that  swayed 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  High  Court 
was  much  more  concerned  that  these 
awards  would  muzzle  dissenting 
views,  stifle  robust  debate  and,  in  the 
much-overused  phrase,  “chill 
speech.” 

While  it  is  true  that  the  declaratory 
judgment  action  will  probably  be 
much  less  expensive  to  litigate,  the 
cost  in  human  terms  —  the  public 
pillorying  of  both  complainant  and 
publisher  —  will  not  be  significantly 
reduced  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
ultimate  question  of  truth  is  just  not 
that  easy  to  answer. 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  conservative  spokesman  Bruce 
Fein,  declares  in  the  appendix  to  the 
proposal  that  “truth  remains  truth.” 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  truth  is 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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New  York  Times,  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  USA  Today, 
and  Donrey  Media  Group  all 
realize  the  importance  of 
independent  contractor  bonding. 

(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond,  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


That’s  why  they  use  the 
Weinberg  Plan.  Call  for  details 
about  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Bonding.  Ask  about  carrier 
insurance,  too. 
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SCRIPTS  HOWRD  POUNEftTION 


NATIONAL  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


i-X)k  HUMAN  IM'KKhKrWRITINC;  / 

y#buiing  World 
n,  a  humble 
man  named  Ernie 
touched  the 
America  with 
moving  and  sometimes 
humor- Xy  ous  stories  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  at  the  front.  He  died  on 
an  island  in  the  Pacific  while  work¬ 
ing  among  those  he  wrote  about. 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards  will 
honor  that  memory  and  recognize 
newspaper  vmting  that  most  nearly 
exemplifies  his  style  and  craftsman- 

AWASDS  AND  DEADLINES 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award/CoUege  Cartoonist:  Jan.  9, 1989 
The  Ernie  Pyle  Award/Human  Interest:  JaiL  23, 1989 
The  Walker  Stone  Award/Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  30, 1989 


ship  with  the  Ernie  Pyle  Award. 

Judges  are  Michael  R.  Fancher, 
editor,  The  Seattle  Times;  Nancy 
Hicks  Maynard,  senior  vice  president. 
The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tlbune,  and  Tbm 
Tilley  editor,  Tbe  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier. 

For  an  entry  blank  and  information, 
write  to  Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 
1100  Central  Thist  Tbwer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202.  All  entries  for  this  award 
must  be  received  by  Jan.  23, 1989. 

™  SCRIPPS  HOWAED 
ill  FOUNDATION 

COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards/Conservation  Journalism:  Feb.  6, 1989 
The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards/Pnblic  Service:  Feb.  13, 1989 
The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award/First  Amendment:  Feb.  13, 1989 
The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Award/Literacy  Efforts:  Feb.  20, 1989 


